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Tlic brain itself, containiii", as it does, so large a propor- 
tion of the blood of the body, is, in this view, supplied also 
with a large proportion of organic nerves. 

The comcidciice of nutritive blood-vessels (called also 
capillary) and nutritive nerves points to some strict organic 
connection between them. In fact, it is the presence of 
tin? nerves wliicli imparts to the blood-vessels the property 
of receiving and reacting uiKm impressions from agents 
witliiTi or without the body— a property to which the name 
of “ irritability’^ is given. 

Lot not the reader confound “imtabilitv” with “sen- 
sibility,” another ] property of aportwii of the body. Irn- 
, t ability exists in the blood-vessels and organic nerves all 
v>vcr tbe ^^lias its central oigans in the chest and 

abdoftien - h(‘g('ts no sensation oi volitum is ever in 
action S(*iisibility exists m tlie nerves of the brain and 
sjunal coni oiil\ -has its (viitial organs in the brain and 
sjaiial f‘0]d - begets sensation and volitum, and is suspended 
in Hl(‘e]> I’riit on the other hand, sensibility and sensa- 
tion aic built iin'*i irritability and matatioii, as thus— the 
brain is (omposed .natter dejiosited from the blood- 
vess(‘Ls and tliesi' arc iegulat(‘d in the manner and quality 
'•sifjWieir (l(‘])osit by I be aiiiouiit and eharacter of their irrita- 
bility, tliiMidove, if the imtability be acted on vehemently 
fas in gi\ing stimulants), the action of tlie blood-vessels, 
otherwise called their irritation, is velTement also, and 
they dei»osit more than usual of the brain matter, which 
]»osscsses th(' ]>ropcrtj of sensibility, and in this way 
angmentt d scimUon vs begotten. It is important to bear 
this in mind for the futuie application to the doctrine of 
('hronic dis(*ase — irrUaiion precedes sensation^ sensation is 
hmit vjfon irritation, « 

The lirst I'llect, tliereforc, of causes of disease— excessive 
cold or heat, infectious matter, &c. — is upon that nervous 
system which jircsides over the capillary or nutritive 
blood-vessels, and whose centrJtl portions are in the viscera 
of the chest and abdom(;n — ^tlic ganglionic system. 

It is ascertained by numerous experiments that the first 
effect of all kinds of agents upon the nervously endowed 
capillaries is to produce contraction of them— a diminution 
of their calibre Dy the fact of their contraction. In other 
words, dl agents are stimulants to them, and bring them 
into action, and that action is contraction. But as all 
action is effort, such effort must, in a living body,' be 
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Bucceeded by lassitude and exhaustion; and in the case of 
these small blood-vessels, relaxaUon and increase of cjalibi^ 
is the evidence of this secondary state ; and further, it 
follows that the amount of relaxation will be in exact pro- 
portion to the amount of the previous contraction. 

Of course the condition of the blood as to quantity is 
affected by these two opposite states of the vessels that 
contain it. When the vessels contract on the i^qdicatiou 
of the morbid stimulus, they drive their contained blood 
from them; and when relaxation ensues, the blood nishes 
into their increased calibre; and the amount of blood thus 
brought into a part will be, of course, in exact proportion 
with the relaxation, and this with the contraction, of the 
containing blood-vessels. % 

To illustrate all this : — I apply water at 35"' of Falircn- 
heit to the back of the hand when it is warm ; it fust of all 
drives the blood from tliti skin, and renders it pale ; tins 
is because the cold has stimulated the nutritive nerves of 
the blood-vessels, and caused them to (*ontract and drive 
the blood from them; but m a very short time tiie skin 
becomes more than usually red, and, if friction be used, 
hot too. This is because the vessels have been exhausted 
by the contracting effort, have relaxed, and admitted idVi (7* 
blood into them. This is an approach to inflammation of 
the skill of the l^d. • 

Or take a piece of frozen mercury, the temperature of 
whhb is 38° below the zero of Fahrenheit, and apjdy it on 
the hand. The btimulus is so violent, the cojdraction so 
excessive, as to be irisfantaneomli/ followed hy excessive 
relaxation and total Joss of vital power of the blood-vessels, 
and inflammation of the most destructive kind is produced. 
Tlie part is burned, in faft, as effectually as if the opposite 
stimulus of red-hot iron had been applied. 

Between these two instances the sliades of stimulation 
and relaxation are infinite, according to the morbific agent 
applied. Tlie more stimuldJking the agent, the more rapid 
and extreme the amount of blood brought to the i)art, 
whether that part be the skin of the hand, or the mucous 
jgning of the stomach or lungs. 

But whilst such are the conditions of morbid action in 
the blood-vessels, what changes take place jn the blood 
they contain? 

In the first place, its movement through the blood-vessels 
of the diseased part is retarded, in consequence of the 
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diminished contractile power of those vessels. There is 
Kioro or less excess and congestion of blood in the part, 
an excess which obtains at the expense of other and 
healthy parts. It is the excess which causes the swellimj 
of inflamed imrts, their rcdTiess, their increased hea% the 
unusual quantity of blood secreting an unusual quantity 
""of caloric, and tlicir painfnlness^ the pressure of the 
excessive blood on the surrounding nerves rendering them 
irritable ; although, as I sliall have occasion to show here* 
after, infljunmation of intcinal parts may exist without 
pain, in the usual acceptation of the word, and without 
redness. 

In tlie next place, the chemical changes that go on in 
flic blood undej^go modification, in consequence of this 
excc^ and retardation of its movement- This is shown 
by the iiuTeased heat already alluded to ; and further, if 
the inflarnmatoiy congestion be not relieved, the blood 
secretes ^> 2 /^ — the matter of abscess— either in the shape 
of a collection called an abscess, or the same flows freely 
from the surfac(* of a mucjous membrane, forming a bad 
kind of expectoration, &c. But the chemical changes in 
question vtiry endlessly with the diseased part. In the 
•wtJfiiiach, there is acid Instead of insipid mucus and gastric 
]uice; in the liver there is acrid and dark instead of 
slightly bitter and yellow bile ; ^rom the kidneys, acid 
instead of alkaline secretion; ami so on,* The most fami- 
liar instance of this as a signal of disease is the state of 
the tongue when the mucous lining of the stoinai^h is 
disordered. The variety of the secretions there is endless, • 
and each one correspond^ with a certain shade of conges- 
tion of blood in the membrane that covers the tongue. 
Judge, then, how numerous ar# the shades of diseased 
action in tliat single tissue of the body ! 

Such, then, is the condition of a part when it is in the 
acute stage of disease. The phases of the process may be 
briefly stated as follows : — • 

1. The application of cxcjessive stimulus to the nervously 
endowed blood-vessels of the part, 

2. Excessive contraction of the blood-vessels in conse- 
quence, with expulsion of their contained blood 

3. Exhaustion and relaxation of the same blood-vessels, 
with consequent excessive influx and retention of blood in 
them. 

4 Diseased sensation, secretion, and nutrition of the 
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part, consequent on the retention of the blood in the 
exhausted and relaxed vessels, the vital chemistry beia^ 
for the time, improperly carried on. 

These phases apply to all acutely diseased parts what- 
ever — ^from the small pimple on the skin to the most 
intense inflammation of the lungs or brain. In all, the 
same stages occur, whatever the exciting cause may be , 
whether it be the atom of dirt irritating flie follicle of the 
skin, and producing the pimple there, or the rush of cohl 
air into the lungs, irritating their mucous membrane, and 
drawing excessive blood into it. 

From what precedes, it appears that the intimate vital 
condition of a part in acute disease is one of debility. The 
blood-vessels have lost their contractile^cnorgy, and arc 
oppressed with blood which they lack the power to ?hrow' 
oft*. But we must not, meanwhile, lose sight of the fact, 
that the organic nerves themselves, whose re-action on 
excessive stimulus has produced all this mischief, arc also 
supplied with and nourished by blood-vessels; and that 
therefore they, too, are in a state implying diseased sensa- 
tion and nutrition. In other words, they arc cxc^imtdy 
irritable, but their irritability is of a diseased quality, and 
not sustained, because they are badly nourished by 
blood; the result of which is more than ordina^ sensi- 
tiveness to the causes ^^ich first induced the disease, or 
to any stimulus t^hatever applied to the part. Feeble con- 
traction takes place, then more exhaustion ; contraction 
again, and so until all power is lost. Thus a man gets 
• a slight inflammation of the mucous lining of the wind- 
pipe from hreixthing very cold ifir; allow^s the same cause 
to exasperate it daily by ac^ting on the highly irritable but 
feeble nen^es and blood#?esBelB of the membrane; and, 
finally, induces the most intense form of inflammation of 
the lungs—a too frequent illustration of the fact, that the 
most fatal maladies commence in a slight cold.” 

Having thus established* the fact, that acute disease 
of an organ implies extreme debility, morbid irritability, 
and congestion of its blood-vessels and organic nerves, we 
may now revert to the proposition, that all so-called 
general disease originates in some local disorder — a pro- 
position that will best be developed by tracing the physical 
history of such a local condition as I have abofe described. 
And we will take the local inflammation of an organ 
whose sympathies are the most extensive— acute mucous 
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inflammation of the stomach, commonly called “acute 
jj^digestion.” 

A man ingests highly seasoned meats and alcoholic 
drinks, and begets in the mucous lining of his stomach a 
patch of such disorder I have minutely described. Now, 
though that disorder is, as regards the patch itself, one of 
de2>ressed vital power, it becomes to other parts a source 
of exalted vital action ; as if the very fact of the existence 
of a diseased point roused the system to efibrts for its 
relief— an opinion that was held by Hippocrates, and has 
prevailed with some of the soundest physicians since his 
times.* The sympathy thus excited in other organs of the 
body is in proportion to the amount and kind of nervous 
matter tlu'-y contain. Thus, in the case before us, the 
gjin^J ionic ueivAis matter of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach excites the same matter distributed to the heart, 
whose beats are, in consequencie, increased in frequency 
and force ; the pulse becomes rapid and hard ; as a result 
of this quickened pulse, the breathings also quicken. Then 
comes the symiiathy with the spimil cord and tlie brain, 
whose functions are rendered irregular or are oppressed ; 
hen(‘e the lassitude of mind and fimb, the prostration of 
urtfcngth, the somnohjuce first, and then the sleeplessness. 
Then there are the sympathies with the mucous 
surfaces of all the otluT organs roused, causing the diminu- 
tion and vitiation of their secretions ; h^nce the heavmess 
and the aching of the foreheail, the suffused eyes, the 
fevered and dry tongue, the thirst, the stoppage of the 
bile, the constipation of the bowels, the scantiness of the 
secretion from the kidiicys, all of them dependent on 
mucous membranea And as this mucous surface extends 
to the outer part of the body, forming the true skin, the 
same morbid sympathy extend# thither, accompanied with 
the same diminution and vitiation of sensation and secre- 
tion ; hence the dry and hot skin called “ feverish heat.’' 

In fact, here is a case of yhat is called “ simple inflam- 
matory fever,” a general disease traceable to a small point 
of acute inflammation in the stomach. Sometimes the 

♦ Indeed, the doctrine that disease, that is, a scries of unnatural 
symptoms, is constantly the signal of the whole body being excited to 
savo^ some vital part from destmctipn, obtains countenance from all 
the facts that close observation of its causes, progress, and termination 
can supply. If space permitted, it would not be difficult to apply this 
doctrine to any possible case of disease. 
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eame genem result follows on the application of cold air 
to the outer mucous surface — ^tlie skin — whereby the bloQ^J 
is thrown on an extensive portion of the inner mucous 
membrane of the nose, throat, and lungs : and then nearly 
the same phenomena are present, and a ‘‘ feverish coJd’’ is 
said to exist. But m either case, and indeed ii* all eases 
of geneial symptoms, there is one organ, ami st)nictimes 
only onte spot of an organ, tliat oiigmates the vdiole senes, 
ana which must be overcome, as the caiist, beloie vse can 
vanquish the symptoms, windi are tbu eth^ ts. Too mmh 
stress cannot be laid Uinm tins iniporhint iacl, TL^ (’(‘nuii 
or ignorance of it icads to t]j(' moht aiihf “i’ an . uhnI^iI 
ful treatment of diboase , it loads to the tieab ent -‘f oileefs 
instead of causes* and, as 1 siiall lia\e Inrcatu of rlSji'xx 
to show, it furnishes tJi(‘ clucf arguments ♦ gdinst .iU‘*ndi- 
nary drug medicat on of the day 

It does not a])ptar ih-t, in acute di^ca^e of a part, ihe 
organic connection hotvicon the cojitainiii,' lilood-iosbcls 
and tluiir eoutainoi I>1 (h d, luitbiu djstii! hod tl'an t 
alter the vital claiijirti^ cauicd on in rlicm, ami tliiLs to 
produce diseased uutiitioii oi secretions. There is im 
breaking down of tlie blood globules™ no disorganization 
of that lluid. Theii. '.s only excess ot blood in vessfds 
have lost the suiijcioiit uritability 1 > coutiant on their <‘on- 
teiits, and which >et, having ihVs low doare*' of vitality, 
are exquisitely sensitive tv the action of new or additional 
morbid caiis<.s. 

But tins call only obtain for a ccirtaiii period. If tiic 
acute inllamriiation be m»t tcrminatefl by some critical 
fiction in other organs- -il no tpiirgnig of the bowTls, 
nor purging of the skin by sweat,* luir of the kidnc'ys 
by loaded urine, nor of the membianc of tlie lungs hy 
expectoration, puts an en^ to it by the tiansfer ot irri- 
tation to those several organs, the organic svinpathy 
between the blood and its ^'essels is lost, and tlie other 
great organs—tlie brain, spijal coid, Imart, <fcc. —winch 
the first diseased part had aroused to extraordinary action 
for the purpose' of rescuing the organ in wliicli it exists 
from disease, bemg unable to do so in consequence of its 


• Here is another of those terms which writcis on the water-cure 
produce as new, and containing a niw idea. As in till case of the 
“ crisis” we must look back 3000 years to find Hippocrates speaking 
in many places of his writings about purging by the skm.” 
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iutensitv, fail in their powers too ; and the death of the 
bjdy follows. 

Be it remarked, however, that we know not of death of 
tlie body save as it is produced by failure of the organic 
powers of the viscera— of the internal parts. A man is 
said to die from ^‘mortification of the leg,” when, in truth, 
he. dies because tljo irritation of the leg has extended to 
tlic Til scorn-, and, notably, to the digestive organs, and 
.‘nusos tJure a morbi^l ^st^lte which kills them, ^ long as 
tht'c can digest l*oo(i, the mtiu will live, though both legs 
w(iic »• a- of L Miilicaticm . and when they will no 
1 >ni;e li^c^i kiod, th*' will (oe, tlu»iigh only a single 
toe Mere jiiortilied. And if t‘‘«s holds with regard to tie 
•dis(‘Jise of it liirl), how iuii“]i mori) forcibly is H tnio when 
some jjitcriial iiia^id> .Jciu s eoiicrMi^d! In short, as I 
ha' e el&OAliorc said,’^ '‘'‘lUatlo comx s vahj inj Jm viscera ^' — 
an axiom that (‘u Ja [o be i.i’osout tu cve^ id'ysicianwdicn 
he \ Lsits a jiatn't t 

* ill Tt'V ‘Sm.oi* ot Chiu dull, 1842. 
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CHAPTER III. 


DOCTRINE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 


Passage of acute into chronic disease — IIow caused hy dnig medication 
— Imperfect and forced cnse8 produced hy it — Loss of vitality in 
the hlood-vefabels, a soince of iriitation to olht.r parts — Parallel 
between the states pioducmg acute and chronic disease — Chaiigfs 
of secretion and seii‘'ation ilinstiatcd m dysJ^jpsij., clironn^ disease 
of the lungs, &c. — General conclusion. 


Supposing acute disease neither to terminate in death nor 
in some complete critical action raised m anothtT lhan tlic 
morbid organ or sot of orgafis, there remains a third ter- 
mination of it — and that is “chronic disease.” 

To this the ordinary mode of drug medication in acute 
diseases tends most powerfully. I will endcavoij^iJ^ 
show how. 

A simple inflammatory action of the stomach, such as 
I have describe*! in thTj hist chapter, being endowed witli 
the name of “ acute indigestion,” is treated as such ; that 
name is treated; the 'inflammation would ajipcar never to 
be considered — at least it is chantalde to suppose so. 
For what is done? Three ftr four grains of a highly 
irritating compound of mercury, called cjilomel, are acl- 
ministered, the aim hc^ng to urge the liver to pour out 
its bile. After this has remained in the stomach for a 
few hours, violently irritating it, and calhng to its already 
gorged mucous membrane a further suiiply of blood, 
another kind of irritant ia administered, in the shape of a 
purgative saline draught ; the aim of that being to cause 
the secretion of a vast quantity of mucus from the whole 
digestive canal, and esiiecially from the stomach. 

Now, in this process two tiling are to be remarked: 
first, that calomel does not stimulate the liver to act, ex- 
cept by previously stimulating the stomaclf ; it acts, and 
can act only, by extension of irritation from the stomach 
to the liver; it never tomhes the liver at all— it is phy- 
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sicaJly impossible that it should ; and next, that neither 
the liver can pour out more bile than usual, nor the diges- 
tive mucous membrane pour out more mucus than usual, 
without more blood than usual being present, whence to 
derive those secretions. Accordingly, after the double 
stimulation of the calomel and the black draught peri)e- 
tmted on the membrane of the stomach, there can be no 
difficulty in imagining the alimentation of blood in it. 
Yet tive disorder to he removed cor^sists essentially in an 
increase of blood in that very membrane! Yet, again 
calomel and black draught do certainly relieve a fit of 
acute indigestion ! How is this ] 

, It is thua It is foimd by long experience, that a free 
flow of bile and 5j,^ucus from the digestive canal and liver 
is the* kind of crisis 'which Nature chooses, in order to 
relieve the upper organs of digestion. Autumnal diarrhoea 
is a iievcr-failing instance of this. And as it is certain 
that, in acute dyspepsia, those upper organs ai-e disordered — 
however uncertain or erroneous may be the jirecise notions 
of the disorder— the attempt is made to imitate the natural 
relief by expediting it. An enoimous quantity of blood 
is attracted to the stomach directly, and to the liver 
octly; and the vessels containing it relieve tliem- 
selvcs by fencing out the bile and mucus in extraordinary 
quantities. A forced^ fahe^ and pluperfect crisis is thus 
produced, and all seems quiet again. • 

Seems quiet again; for it is impossible that such 
unnatural and vehement stimulation can he applied to the 
organic nerves of the mucous membrane without exhaust- 
ing their energy: it is tlie^aw of all living bodies; there- 
fore, although the gorged vessels have relieved themselves 
by their extraordinary sccretioiiji, the nerves, by whose 
energy they should recover their healthy calibre, fail to 
afford such energy. In this state of things, notliing pre- 
vents the accumulation again of blood in the same vessels ; 
the very first meal after the’ physic may do this, or it 
may be a day or two of feeding, or a few days of mental 
or physical exertion — for these, too, are causes of acute 
dyspepsia.^ But whatever the exciting cause, this second 
accumulation takes place still more readily than the first, 
the organic power of the part having been weakened : and 
lo! another nt of indigestion, and the same calomel and 
black draught as before. 

But this time it is not quite so acute in character 
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as formerly. The organic tone of the hlood-vessels ia 
diminished in consequence of the cxliausted state of thmi 
nerves. The organic syinpatliy between the vessels and 
the blood they contain is dimiuislicd, iroin the same 
cause* add to which, that in the interval between this 
and the former attack, the membrane of the stomach has 
not been in condition to afford strong gastric juice, diges- 
tion has been of a character not to make good blood, 
and the want of this operates on the vessels of the dis- 
eased membrane. So that, looking to the vessels them- 
selves, to the nenxs which inlluciice them, and the blood 
that circulates in them, the whole of the morbid organ, 
or part of organ, is in a still lower state of vitality than ^ 
bemro. ^ 

Nevertheless^— and this must never uc lost siglfi of— 
this diminished vitality in the portion of the diseased 
stomach is a cause of great irritation elsowliore. The 
phenomena of headache, fever, &c , are not so intense as 
before. But although the pain of head, heat of skin, &c , 
are not such proviment signals of the stomach disorder 
as before, that is because their vitality is diminished: 
they do not respond with the same vigour and acuteness 
to the digestive irritation as on the first attack. Stilli^**!^ 
mischief, both in the stomach and the brain, and its 
nerves, as well as the^skin, has advanced; their minute 
action is further than Wer from tJie standard of healthy 
life. The two forced^ false^ and imperfect ertses have left 
the stomach in a more irritable and more feeble condition 
than ever. 

But what of thatl Relief has been jirocured, speedily 
and with small trouble. Business and pleasure have 
scarcely, if at all, been vitemipted; tlic only disagreeable 
has been the taste of the physic, and jicrhaps a little griping 
of the bowels from it. The patient knows not of, and 
the prescriber cares not for (if he knows), the small spot of 
lingering irritation that is ieft behind, to be again lighted 
up and again extinguished by ibiced deluges of bile and 
mucus, until the stomach itself passes from irritation into 
disorganizing ulceration, or cancer, and, extending its 
morbid sympathies to the brain, spinal cord, skin, and 
lower bowels, kills the patient with apoplexv or palsy, or 
allows him to drag on life, a prey to the misfcies of hjT)o- 
chondriasis^ to piles and rectum disease, or to an inveterate 
skin disease. 
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The mode in which this extension of morbid actions 
from ,the stomach over the entire body takes place, will 
receive fnrther develojjment in these pages. Meantime, 
the tracing of those actions in the stomach itself, that has 
been made, will, I trust, put the reader in possession of 
the organic state which constitutes chronic disorder of the 
Stomach. It will be perceived that it is an extension, in 
degree^ of the acute state. In both they are — 

1. The eidiausted and relaxed condition of the blood- 
vessels. 

2. The enfeebled, yet irritable state of the organic 
nerves of the part. 

, 3. The presence of an umisnal quantity of blood in 
the vessels, consq^uent on their loss of power to pass 
it on. • 

4. Disordered fluids from, and disordered nutrition of 
tlie part, consequent on the presence of excessive blood, 
and on the imi>erfect chemistry carried on in vessels that 
liavc lost the healthy control of the ganglionic nerves, and 
the healtliy sympathy with their contained blood. 

In the chronic state of disease all these conditions are 
augmented. The enlecbling and irritability of the vessels 
rrfK«ierve» go on to such an extent, that, in some cases, no 
mterval whatever of relief from the symptoms they beget 
is obtained. As regards the cxcesi|i of blood in the part, 
this varies with the amount of stimulus applied.^ A more 
than ordinary amount of food, or drink of a stimulating 
quality, will,' by exciting tlic contractility of the vessels 
for a lu’ief period, dimmish the amount they contain for 
that period , and for this rCason it is that soine dyspeptics 
find temporal ease from eating, from taking wine and 
other alcoholic liquids, or bitter^, or opiates. But it is 
mainly in the alteration of the vital relations between the 
vessels and their contents, that the clironic stage of disease 
exceeds and diflers from the acute. In chronic disease 
this relation is so lost, that tliC blood in the vessels fre- 
(luently breaks up, loses its ^obuhu’ constitution, becomes 
brown or purple mstcad of vermilion, and is changed in its 
chemical constitution also. As a consequence of all which, 
the deposits from it, both liquid and solid, arc luore ex- 
tensively deranged than in acute disease, wliere the blood 
as yet retain^its mechanical, and is very slightly, if at all, 
changed in ito chemical characteristics. Hence it is that 
chronic disease (of the stomach f^or instance) is so invar 
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riably accompanied with acid instead of insipid fluids, witli 
vast volumes of air, sometimes insipid, at others fa‘tid »nd 
offensive ; the vital chemistry of the small blood-vessels 
mixing together the elements of the blood in such a mor- 
bid manner, as to form acid in one case, and aeriform 
instead of lupiid matters in the other. Hence it is, also, 
that cancerous and other simply morbid and malignant 
Aatters are deposited, instead of tlie usual textures that 
constitute the part, be it the mimous membrane of the 
stomci-eh, or of the lungs, the brain, the skin, and otlier 
textures. 

One of these solid deposits is the. ncn^oiis matter itself 
of the part. Tlic loss of healthy struetiiro and vital and , 
chemiciil constitution of tlic blood causjjs a deposit of dis- 
eased nervous mattoF — matter that originates, thttefore, 
diseased ncivous sensations. Hence the thousand inde- 
scribable sensations of the person afflicted with chronic 
disease, especially of the. stomach : the material of w'lmdi 
his nerves arc (jompsed is diseased in kind. But he also 
has it diseased in degree ; for there is an excess as well as 
a deterioration of blood in tbe part, and the deposit of 
nervous raaternil is, as a consequence, in excess tor». Hence 
it is, taking the stomach as an example again, that the^liwjf^ 
taken into a dyspeptic stoniaidi is generally which it 
never is in health , a sojind man knows not, by his stomach, 
that he has eatefj at all -knows not that he has a stomach : 
the organic nerves in a state of health not iiossessing sen- 
aihihty^ but only irntafnhiy. Hence, too, the voracious 
appetite that acompanies some forms of chronic indiges- 
tion, in which the excessive irrhability of the nerves, from 
augmented deposit of nervous matter, causes an increased 
contraction of tlie miiscvlar coat of the stomach, even to 
the amount of spasm ; and Ininger is nothing more than a 
gentle spasm of that organ. In some dyspe.ptitis, hunger 
of this kind is experienced immedifitely after a very full 
meal The same excesslvd* secretion of nervous matter 
also ejmlains the extreme sensitiveness of the stomach to 
the sight and smell of many thinp which, in health, were 
tolerable to both. And, finally, the combined excess and 
deterioration of the nervous mflucncc of the stomach pro- 
duces that immense c^pri(je of appetite, and, in the objects 
of appetite, the fastidiousness and the desii^ for change, 
whicn characterize some phases of chronic irritation of tne 
stomach. 
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I have exemplified from this last-named chronic dis- 
of^rj because it is the most familiar ; but the same 
do(;tnne applies to all other organs of the body. 

In chronic disease of the air -tubes of the lungs, for 
instance, wliich inrdudes what are called “old man's 
cough” and “humid asthma,” the same relaxation of 
bfbdd-vessels and loss of accord between them and their 
contents, beget morbid expectoration on the one hand, and 
excessive sensitiveness to the quality and quantity of the 
air tliat enters them in respiration on the other. There is 
frequently, too, tlie same caprice as regards air, which we 
ba’i'c noticed in the stomach as regards" food (for air is the 
•food of the lungs) , and astlimatic patients will sometimes 
bo able to breathe ^iily the heavy and smoky atmosphere 
of towns , at others, only the elastic* and light breezes of 
mountains. 

Or, suppose chronic disefise fixed deeper in the lungs, in 
their s]>ongy texture ; there, too, the same condition of 
bloodvessels and their contents gives rise to analogous 
results . and the morbid nutrition going on in the part 
leads to the fonnation of abscesses, of tubercles, sooner or 
later to terminate in pulmonai*y consumption, of cancerous 
of calcar(‘ous matter, &c, — all of them dependent 
on morbid influence of the ganglionic nerves of the part, 
morbid blood-vessels, and morbid blood. 

From these instances all the rest‘biay bo^ conceived. In 
the brain, m the heart, in the liver and Lidneys, in the 
bones and their covering, in the sheaths and great cover- 
ings of the muscles, in the ligaments of the joints, and, 
finally, in the skin, the samb state forms the chronic dis- 
order of each ana all. Excessive and morbid secretion, 
nutrition, and sensation, the resull^ of exhausted vitality of 
the blood-vessels, diseased blood within them, and extreme 
but diseased sensitiveness of the ganglionic nerves of the 
part, constitute the organic facts in these different textures 
and organs of the body. ^ 

I now proceed to review the manner in which a com- 
bination of points of chronic disorder is brought about, 
and a disease, from being simple, becomes complicated. 
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CHAPTER IV, 


PHENOMENA OF THE EXTENSION OP CHRONIC 
DISEASE. 


Occasional and permanent extonwon — Agency of the ner\ons system 
in this — Animal sensation not necessary — Rationale ol exicn- 
Bion without pain — Shown m congestion of the brain — I’liases of 
extension — Why inthovt •gain — Exemplified in various stomach 
disorders — Extension from stomach to liver — From tliPi^ame to 
the air-tubes ol the lungs — Stomach cough — Asthma — Pulmonary 
conBum])tion — Extension lo the kidneys ; stone, diabetes, drojis} , 
Bright’s disease — Extension to the skin ; tetters, scurf, acne, Ac. — 
To the limbs ; spurious palsy — iSympathy of nutrition — Importance 
of the viscera — Extension from without inwards, wounds, Ac. — 
Fiom within outwards, with gain — Gout, tic, rheumatism, .Ac.— 
Causes of the pam— Generalizations. 


I HAVE hitherto been speaking of the minute essentitwF^^>f 
chronic disease in an^ one organ, or paii; of an organ. 
The chief chara(;teristic of a living body, however, Sym- 
pathy, will not^dmii Bf one part remaining in a moibid 
state, without involving, soonta* or later, other parta The 
principle upon which this proceeds, and the jihenomena 
elicited in the course of the extension, are of the first 
importance in guiding us towjerds the philosophical treat- 
ment of disease. The want of precise ideas on this subject 
is the source of the most inefficient, and, at the same time, 
of the most dangerous practice in chronic disorder; of 
practice which strives against effects, instead of causes, 
and ends by exasperating both, as I shall show in the next 
chapter. « 

Ine extension of chronic disease is either occasional or 
permoTwit; and the frequent repetition of the former leads 
to the latter. Thus chronic irritation of the liver and 
stomach causes occasional flushing of the face and head- 
ache-indications of surging blood towards the head*— the 
intervals between which gradually become less and less 
palpable, as the establishment of the condition in the head, 
which causes them, proceeds. It is a sort of warning 
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,fivcn before another organ, the brain becomes perma- 
iMMitly involved in the mischief of the one first affected. 

The agent by which this extension takes place is the 
nervous system ; but both occasional and permanent e^rten- 
sion may take place without the intervention of animal 
semahon—^^ when chronic irritation of the digestive 
apparatus causes a periodical increase of discharge from 
an external ulcer, no increase of pain or other sensation 
attending; or when irritation of the stomach acts slowly, 
but incessantly on the heart, producing therein organic 
mischief totally unsuspected, until examination after a sud- 
den death reveals the fact oi long-standing disease in both 
organa Very frequently, the worst cases of indigestion 
*iire those which proiluce no pam, no malaise even, but in 
which ^the body wifStes in atrophy. Ibe deposit of tuber- 
cles in the lungs from chronic disease of the digestive 
organs, is another, and too frequent illustration of tins fact. 
In such cases, there must stiU be transmission of sympathy, 
of sensation ; and, inasmuch as the animat part of us is 
not ware of the transmission, save by its rcauits, it follows 
that the sensation propagated from one diseased part to 
another, must have beeu an organic cemation^ as contrar 
di>ij|jjpguislied from an animal one. 

ludernng to the lact bcfoi-e-mentioned, that wherever 
there is a blood-vessel, or wherever nutrition goes on, there 
are organic nerves, the explanation of th/s organic sym- 
pathy, or sensation, will he sufficiently clear. The univer- 
Sixhty of these nerves and blood-vessels in the body renders 
tlie extension of organic irritations from one of its organs 
to others a very ready, and, indeed, an inevitable pheno- 
menon. The exhausted and irritable nerves and vessels of 
a part prove, as was before said, a source of irritation, of 
stimulation to other parts. In tnei^e latter, the same minute 
changes go on, as have been observed in the pait first 
affected— oft-repeated contraction, followed by relaxation 
and exhaustion of the vessels and organic nerves. . Thus, 
' ill the instance just quoted, the chronic irritation of the 
stomach from time to time, violently stimulates the blood- 
vessels of the brain : these contract vehemently, then relax, 
and then the blooa surges towards the head, to fill them. 
This r,^cess happening over and over again, the vessels of 
the 1(j;mn beccftie at length permanently gorged, congested ; 
mid congestion of tlie wain may terminate in partial pres- 
sure of its substance, and consequently, of a hmb, 
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or of half the body ; or the congestion may end in 
disorgamzation of hrain^ imamty^ imheciUty, arad 
death. 

Ah may readily be conceived, from what has been pre- 
mised, the shades of this irritation and congestion are 
infinite. They vary with the amount and character of the 
first formed irritation, with the predisposition of the }»art 
secondarily aflected, and with the general temperament of 
the individual. Thus, in the case of chronic stomach irri- 
tation extending to the head, the phase of miscliief in this, 
last will depend upon the J(»ng or short standing of the 
stomach disease; upon its exasperation by food or physic; 
upon the predisposition caused or avoided by tlic patient’s, 
toil or ease of brain and mind ; and u^i^ou the fact of his 
having a largely delevoi^ed brain, or othonvise. # Tln^so 
various phases produce and represent rcsjiectively simple 
fulness of the head^ tmpalunce and irritability of temper^ 
hypochondriasis^ insanity, apoplectic congestion, para- 
lytic congestion, (I shall speak of the diflerencc between 
those two states afterwards,) annihilation of the nimd in 
drivelling imbecility, so that a simple fit of acute indi- 
gestion in tlie stomach may, by improper managemcid, 
grow into a chronic d>spepsia, and terminate in idi^jry , 
and this is an almost every-day fact ! 

I repeat, then, that yic most extensive changes in organs 
may be brouglA about without the intervention of ammal 
sensation or pain • and this because the ganglionic nerves, 
which alone preside over the ottices of the blood-vessels, arc 
concerned in, and are capable of themselves of effecting 
those changes The most serwfus ulcefi'ation of the stomach 
and bowels— nay, cancerous ulceration of that organ — 
may go on without thc^smallcst amount of animal pain ; 
but mr more fortunate are they in whom such pain is 
excited at a very early stage of mischief, for they arc 
thereby warned from indulgence in its causes, and cau- 
tioned* to remedy it ; wliMst, in the other case, the very 
core of life may be unsound, the vitals undermined, anil 
beyond remedy, before the opportunity of applying any is 
given. How often have I seen medical men pronounce 
positively the absence of all inflammation of the digestive 
organs^ because pressure on them with the hand elicited 
no pain / and this at the very time when apoplectic fulness 
(jf the head from extension of chronic irritation of stomach 
kept the patient tottering on the brink of the grave, yet 
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was spcedDy relieved by hot fomentations over the stomach, 
ittd spare diet. 

The fact is, that the nerves of organic life neither are 
obedient to the ivill, nor capable of sensation, in the 
ordinary accci)tation of that term. On the other hand, 
they urge and modify both the will and the sensation of 
Our animal nerves— that is, of our brain, spinal cord, and 
their nerves — ^inasmuch as these are nourished by blood 
and vessels, over which the organic nerves hold sway^ and 
their state of acuteness or dulness, of firmness or nighti- 
ness, (iei>cnds on the way in which they are nourished. 
r>v Aurtue of tliis it is that we constantly see chronic 
, sUtmach disease ]>laying by svmjuxthy so much upon the 
nutritive atsscLs of the brain as to induce, at one time, the 
ni().sL^' ehcraent wTll of fiendish impatience, and, at another 
time, ]jrostrating it in the hopeless irresolution of hypo- 
chondriasis. By virtue of this it is that the most minute 
changes in the digestive pints act upon the brain and 
niiTi I, no ammal sensation intervening; unfounded fears, 
inixictics, and imaginary diseases, tormenting the soul, 
and keeping up the distresses of that malady. By virtue 
of this it IS that food SAveeteus the temper which hunger 
hipi* acidified , and tliat the best time to ask a favour is 
aftei’— the w'urst time before — dinner. By virtue of this 
it is that chronic irritation of the stomach is so frequently 
attended with dreams generally o#an apmlling or distress- 
ing character, and that the sleep in such cases is so often 
unrofr(»shmg. All these states arc OAving to the morbid 
nutrition of the hram, swayed by the morbid action of 
the ganglionic nerves, an^i the blood vessels that pervade 
its substance. But all these may exist without pain. 

Again, the chronic irritation of the stomach may creep 
on towards the liver without the smallest intervention of 
pain. The same membrane that lines the former passes 
on to line all the myriad bile ducts of the latter, and is 
supplied with enormous quantities of ganglionic nerves, 
and very sparingly with nerves of animal life. Hence it 
is that, veiy frequently, pains are experienced in the right 
shoulder, in the head, and appear in the fonn of tic 
douloureux of the face, anns, ^gers, and thighs, that are 
clearly traceable to chronic irritation of the liver^ in which 
organ itself, meantime, not a sign of pain has been experi- 
enced. The explanation of these sympathetic pains will 
be given by an(i by. 

0 2 
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Or take tlie instance of chronic disectse of the air tubes 
of the lungsy or “ old man’s cough.” This may go on te a 
most destructive estont without any pain whatever. The 
outpourings of various kinds of expectoration from the 
diseased blood-vessels of the pulmonary mucous mem- 
brane into the air tubes, may produce a sense of oppres- 
sion, or a tickling, that brings on the instinctive act of 
coughing; but there is no ache nor pain in this; besides, 
if there were, it would rather be from the consequences of 
the chronic irritation— the fluid to be expectorated— than 
from the irritation itself, that it would proceed. Nay, in 
the most formidable of all lung diseases— 
sumption-^ih.^, whole malady may be enacted from the 
formation of tubercles to the last attempt at expectoration, 
without pain of the chest. 

Not to multiply instances, I may mention that’ huge 
fatty tumours, bony tumoims, and even cancerous tumours, 
all of tJiem the results of chronic irritation^ may be depo- 
sited without animal pain of the part. 

Pain, therefore, is not a necessary concomitant of 
chronic disease of the organ, and of its extension to others. 
It frequently u an accompaniment, but not necessarily so. 
An important maxim, the denial or ignorance of vijich 
tends to that disastrous S3"stem of stimulation, which is at 
once the producer and the maintainer of chronic disease. 
Denying the e^stence* of irritation and inflammation 
where no pain can he elicited, the ordinary plan of prev- 
ceeding is to stimulate, on the ground that what is not 
inflammation must be want of tone. From what has 
preceded, the reader will perceiiro that chronic inflamma- 
tion is, quoad the blood-vessels, want of tone^ but also, 
quoad the ganglionic nerves, excessive sensitiveness. I 
shall amplify tins point when speaking of the causes of the 
extension of chronic diseiise. 

Extension of chronic disorder is not confined to adjacent 
organs. Perhaps we may §7en say, that it more com 
monly takes place towards organs at a distance. 1 have 
already quoted the case of chronic stomach irritation 
being propagated to the brain, and it is one of the most 
frequent occurrences. I have also alluded to the non- 
painfiil extension to the heart. 

Another instance is the propagation of th^ame stomach 
malady to the lungs^ and this is of two kinds. One degree 
.of the first malady excites and maintains in the mucous 
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membrane of the pulmonary air tubes a chronic condition 
df extreme sensitiveness or morbid secretion, and some- 
times of both, which renders those parts exceedingly 
susceptible to alternations of temperature, and thus, is 
incessantly causing the patient to catch fresh colds, besides 
maintaining in the intervals a dry, hard, ringing cough, 
well known as stomach cough. The frequent repetition of 
the catarrhal attacks of the air tubes alluded to, at length 
ends in the establishment of a chronic inflammation therein, 
attended with a varying, but always some amount of 
expectoration; and thus, what was at first only a ner- 
vous irritation, begetting a sjjppathctic cough, ends by 
%a substantial chronic inflammatory congestion. In this 
cong<\stion, induc^l by sympathetic extension from the 
stoinc|.h, w^e behoid oho of the elements that enter into 
that complicatexi malady called asthma — ^whicli I shall 
notice hcieaftcr. 

A second degree of chronic stomach irritation, propa- 
gated to the lungs, tends to the formation of tubercles, 
and the commencement of jfulmomry consumption. In 
this instance, the phase of irritation is such as to excite 
a sympathetic irritation in the spongy tissue of the limgs, 
nothin the air tubes. The minute changes constituting 
chronic disease, so often spoken of in these pages, will go 
far to exjilain the depositions of tubercular matter in such 
a case. But this is not all. In^most persons in whom 
tubercular consumption obtains, there is a congenial dis- 
position of the circulating blood, which tends to such 
dcpiosition in any tissue of the body as we behold in 
white stoelling of the knSs and elbow, which are nothing 
more than inflammation of tubercles deposited in the 
bones of those joints. Now^ the organic sympathies 
between the stomach and lungs being great, from the vast 
quantity of organic nervous matter they both contain, the 
deposition in question takes place more frequently in the 
lungs than elsewhere. The* fact is, meantime, that the 
process of digestion in the stomach, which produces the 
constitution of the blood alluded to (a constitution com- 
monly known as scrofula), is rendered a morbid process 
ill consequence of the chronic inflammation always going 
on there ; /o^ never was there a patient labouring undtr 
tubercular deposit in the lungs who Jmd not previously to, 
and concomitantly with it, a chronic disease of tlks stomach 
I put this down as an invariable fact, und am ready to 
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})rove it in any case that may he submitted to me ; so that 
clironic stomach irritation acts in two ways in the prodwi?- 
tion of pulmonary consumption : — 

1st, By establishing, through the sympathy which exists 
between all parts of the organic nerves, an irntation in 
the spongy texture of the lungs— a state which, of itself, 
supposes a morbid condition of the circulating blood in the 
chronically diseased spot, but which, in this case, is further 
rendered morbid by 

2nd, The morbia state of the whole blood r»f the body 
resulting from the imperfect digestion of food in a state of 
clironic disease. ^ 

As I have already remarked, this extension of chronic , 
disease may, and generally does, take place without the 
slightest pain. * ^ 

Chronic in-itation of the stomach, in which the liver is 
also usually involved, also takes an extension towards the 
kidneys, in which an action is consequently set up, and a 
kind^ of blood generated, both generally in the body, and 
jiarticularly in the kidney, that produces a secretion of 
variously disordered urine, hut the chief varieties of which 
are the acid, the albuminous, and the saccharine. As 
results of this extension we have to note three fomiidMilc 
maladies — stone and gravel, right's disease, and diabetes. 
Another disease, dropsjf, very often attributed to the 
kidneys alone, leshall, iurther on, show to be connected 
rather with malady of other parts, and notably of the 
blood-making organs, the stomach and lungs. 

There are some extensions of chronic disease of the 
stomach to the skin that take rJtace without pain or other 
animal sensation. Several kinds of tetter come under this 
(sategory, especially those of the dry kindj which are 
marked by an excessive sdtretion of skm, causmg the scurf 
that so often prevails in patches over the body. 

The skin complaint, technically called acne, and which 
consists in the presence of small pimples with white heads 
scattered over the shoulders and forehead, and thickly 
ranged on the chin, is, for the most part, unaccompanied 
with pain or other sensation, in its character of an exten- 
sion of chronic irritation of the digestive organs ; for that 
it is such is abundantly proved by the whple history of 
the disease, as well as by the operation of diet, and other 
medical means applicable to the stomach upon it. 

As regards the extension of chronic disease of the diges- 
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tlvo organs to the limbs, without the presence of pain, 
there is only one form of such extension ; and even this, 
though frequently unaccompanied by pain, has the animal 
sensations of lassitude, tremblings, heats, &c I allude 
to the gradual failing of power over the limbs, swelling of 
the joint^ spasmodic drawing of muscles that bend the 
‘•Iknbs, and final distortion and fixation of them ; the whole 
being the result of an intense destructive irritation of the 
digestive organs, deterioration of digestion and blood- 
making, and consequent bad nutrition of the whole body, 
the animal nervous system especially. I shall have to 
speak of tliis condition at some length when treating of 
^ the causes of chronic diseases, as also when the inividual 
‘ diseases come to be considered. Meantime, I shall mark it 
by the name of sj 2mhi/, 

In^the instances enumerated, wherein no animal sensa- 
tion accompanies the extension of chronic disease from the 
stomacli in all directions of the body, that extension is 
accomplished by the universal sympathy of nutrition, as 
it js carried on under the infiucnce of the ganglionic ner- 
vous system. But, though universal, that system has a 
centre in which the greatest masses of the matter consti- 
tLit«ig it arc congregated, and towards which irritations 
commencing in any part of the body converge ; just as 
when they commence in the stomach, they diverge to all 
other parts of tlic body. That^ceiitre is to be found in 
the ganglionic networks and nuclei tlAt abound in and 
surrouna the viscera, and, in a more csT)ecial manner, in 
that portion of them which regulates the offices of the 
upper organs of digestion, the stomach and liver. All the 
facts of hejiltliy, as well as those of diseased life, confirm 
this doctrine. In the organs of digestion we behold the 
starting point of all the nutrition of the frame : according 
to the vigour they exhibit is that of the other viscera, of 
the brain, and of the limbs : and when these are weaiied 
by exertion and the natural waste, they transmit to the 
stomach organic sensations that produce in it the craving 
for supply, which we call hunger, and the first act of 
restorative nutrition, which we call digestion. Suppose 
this digestion to be bad, what follows ? Imperfectly 
formed blood : whence comes bad nutrition of parts — bad 
(Bolids and fluids : the solids weak and iritable, the fluids 
morbid and iritating : and both send back their irritations 
to the parent mischief in the stomach. In short, there is 
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a fiympaihy of nutrition going on between all tbe parts of 
the body, independent of the animal sympathy commoii^^ 
spoken of ; and whilst the latter has its central points of 
convergence and divergence in the brain and spinal cord, 
the former— the sympathy of nutrition — has those points 
in the ganglions and networks of nerves of organic life 
that exist so largely in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the primary organ of nutrition, the stomach. 

when, therefore, disease, commencing in an acute form 
in any of the organs or tissues of the body, passes into 
the chronic state, an organic sympathy is established with 
the centre of organic life in the stomach ; and according 
to the condition of the stomach will bo the intensity, the , 
duration, and the curability of the local chronic disorder ; 
for the stomach sends its organic sensations back to the 
morbid part. The smallest patch of skin clJsease oh the 
leg or arm is maintained in its chronic state by some 
analogous irritation in the great digestive organ, and is, 
in fact, a symptom of the existence of such irritation. A 
broken bone will not unite, neither will an external ulcer 
heal, if there lie chronic disease of the stomach going on— 
the fracture and the ulcer become chronic too. In short, 
we know not of chronic disease of any part of the l^y 
^without soTM phme of the same condition in the nervous 
and other tissues of the stomach; this is an unvarying rule. 
And though in many %xses appetite may be present, 
digestion free frclln uneasiness and apparently perfect, 
yet will the distant malady never be got nd o+’ so long as 
remedies that act upon the digestive organs, to reduce 
irritation, are avoided. Abernewhy knew this well ; but 
inasmuch as he failed to appreciate the true moaning of 
chronic digestive disorder, and the process and agent of 
organic sympathy, the remcdica he applied rather trans- 
ferred than extinguished, and even, in the long run, exas- 
perated the malady they were directed against. I shall 
exemplify this when treating oj* the causes and progress of 
chronic disease. 

Whilst thus the extension of chronic disease is in many 
instances from within outwards, contmencing in the 
digestive parts, and radiating in all directions; and whilst, 
on the other h^d, irritation commencing in some external 
part is propapted by sympathy towards ftie digestive 
^oigans, it to! depend upon the condition of these last 
long and how severe^ the disease shall be in the 
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first case ; and whether, in the second case^ the external 
irtltation shall become chronic at all, and how long it 
shall remain so. 

For, suppose a lacerated wound of the leg. It sends 
organic irritation to the stomach. If the stomach he in a 
sound condition, it will be able to re-act upon the irritation. . 
dhd, by virtue of its good digestion, send to the wounded 
spot blood of a healthy and healing character. The con- 
sequence is, that between the absence of irritative re- 
action from the ganglionic centre and the presence of 
hoalthy blood to throw out the matter that is to unite 
the wound, the latter heals without inflammation. Had 
.the irritation of the wound found the nerves and blood- 
vessels of the dige^ive parts chronically diseased, all this 
would have been *re versed : the wound would nave re- 
mainctl open, and cliroiiically imtated; that is to say, the 
same diseased blood, blood-vessels, and secretions, and 
the same diseased sensations, would have pervaded it, just 
os long as, and no longer than, the stomach remained in 
liko state. 

But further, the irritation commencing without may 
induce chronic disorder of the stomach, whicli^ as in the 
foil^Hr instance, maintains the external mischief. Thus, 
a blow is given on the knee-joint j a shock is given to 
the stomach in consequence; vomiting ensues; this acute 
initation of the stomach passes Aito a rlironic state, and 
then commences that interchange of irritations which 
(exasperated by the onlinary treatment) is so often found 
to terminate in amputation of the limb. Of course, in 
this and aU similar cascsj> the whole series of phenomena- 
will depend upon the violence of the first in-itation; if 
the blow be not very severe, and the stomach sound, the 
latter will triumph, and no chtonic disorder of the knee 
will be established. 

To return to the extension of chronic disease from the 
digestive organs to the outet organs. This would appear 
to be done in not a few occasions, as an attempt on the 
part of the inner and vital part to throw its mischief on 
some less important external part. Strictly speaking, 
this is scarcely extension; it is rather a transfer. Yet as 
it is rarely, i^ever, accximpanied by a total transfer of the 
stomach malady, it may be here referred to ; the rather 
as it is an important and frequent phenomenon in the 
course of many chronic diseases. In acute disease^ the 
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same phenomenon is exhibited in the eruptive maladies, 
measles, small-w}^ scarlet fever, &c., which are but eftVwts 
of the violently irritated internal parts to throw some 
part, at least, of their mischief upon the skin; in doing 
which, they involve the animal nervous system, the brain, 
^ and spinal cord. But in the chronic form the extension 
takes place more slowly, and a skin disease of some kind, 
or an ukxjr, is gradually established as a sort of counter- 
poise to the irritation which would otherwise prey upon 
the vital parts and destroy them. That something of 
this obtains is plain from the fact, that whenever these 
chronic skin diseases or ulcers axe driven in, or dried up, 
many serious results follow in some important viscus, such^ 
as apoplexy of the brain, simsm of the heart or stomach,* 
spitting of blood from the lun^, &c. ^ It is w^ell known 
that Napoijson had a patch of skin disease on th# outer 
side of one of his thighs • and tluat whenever he felt heavy 
or melancholy, or more than usually irritable in mind and 
uneasy in body, he had only to coax a further amount of 
irritation into this patch, by scratching until tw^o or three 
drops of blood came, to find immediate relief. And this 
necessity arose whenever the skin disease had diminished 
in degree ; that is to say, whenever tlie disease withm^kad 
become more concentrated and intense. 

Sometimes this extension to the surface of the body only 
takes place at certain times, the internal chronic malady, 
meantime, alwayS remaining there. Thus, many persons 
have eruptions of various kinds in the siiring, or in the 
autumn. Others have fulness of the mucous membrane 
•of the nostrils, and bleeding thince at periods depending 
on the accidents of the patient’s mode of life. Others, 
again, have painfiil itching and bleeding haemorrhoids 
vmenever the smallest aberration from edd diet is per- 
mitted; and not uiifrcquently without any such causes 
working, internal chronic disease takes this mode of re- 
lieving itself by extension /rom time to time to less 
important parts. One of the most harmless, but at the 
same time the most troublesome instances of the occa- 
sional extension of chronic stomach diseas^ is the tender^ 
nm of ike feet^ so often complained of by dyspeptic 
patients. Swelling of the feet is another instance. Sound 
stomachs axe subject to neither of these evilS 

Under this category of extension to the external organs 
jjf the body, come the important diseases, gout and rheum- 
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ati^. Here the extension is accompanied ■with the 
j:]4»onomenon of pain, as it also is in another too prevalent 
disorder whi(;h is also an extension of internal chronic 
mischief~I allude to tic douloureux, in its various shapes 
of megrim, or nervom headache, toothache, sciatica, tic of 
the face, of the fingers, dec. 

-Fain in these cases is attributable to the peculiar phase 
of the internal irritation, to its fixing on a peculiar tissue, 
and to a certain organization of the individual 

The phase of internal in’itation is generally of the most 
inveterate character ; the loss of power on the part of the 
blood vessels and ganglionic nerves would appear to be 
.ijxtreme, for in no scries of maladies is it mastered with 
greater difliculty tlian in those just named. Moreover, 
the mingled feeblfticss and irritability of the ganglionic 
uerveS so often referred to, would seem to bo excessive, 
since causes almost inappreciable suffice to rouse the 
lurking irritation to the point of producing pain. And 
this mingled morbid state causing a similarly irritable 
cowlition of all the nutritive nerves and blood-vessels over 
the body, will account for the exquisite sensitiveness oi 
gouty, rlimmoiic, and tic patients, to the smallest change 
inlilie atmospheric and telluric influences. A cloud pass- 
ing athwart the sky is often felt by sufterers from tic, -who 
will also tell you how the wind has changed in the course 
of the night, or that snow will fai in ten or twelve hours, 
before there is to others the least sign bf it. The same 
may be said of gouty-rheumatic persons And in both 
maladies there is readiness to take cold that can only be 
accounted for by the euftebled action of the vessels and 
nerves that minister to the nutrition of parts, on one 
hand, and to the morbid sensitiveness of the nerves of 
the brain and spinal cord distributed to the skin, on the 
other. 

Tlie peculiar tissue affected in internal chronic disease, 
which exhibits itself in gout^rheuraatism, and tic, is more 
especially the Ttervous tissue of the sUmiach and liver — 
that is to sajr, there are rather irritation and congestion of 
the ganglionic nerves of those parts than of the mucous 
membrane ; for it is very common to find the tongue per- 
fectly clean in the worst cases of the diseases in question. 
No doubt thb mucous membrane is, in many instances, 
involved also ; but that is not an essential of the state 1 
am speaking of. Now, it is a well-established law of the 
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economy, that similar tissues have the strongest 6>Tn- 
pathies ; and it is a well-established anatomical fact, tlfflt 
a la^ portion of the spinal cord (that portion of it which 
ministers to sensation) is very similar in texture to the 
ganglionic nerves of tho viscera. Accjordingly, these last 
being inordinately irritated, a sympathetic imtation is 
roused in the spinal cord, and therefore in more or fcwiT 
of the nerves which proceed from it, and arc distributed 
to the joints and muscles of the body ; — ^if in the nerves 
of the face, producing the most usual form of tic; if in 
the great nerve of the thigh, producing sciatica ; and if 
generally to the superficial nerves of a limb, producing 
neuralgic rlmmatuni of that limb ; but in rheumatism, 
and gout, and tic, alike, there is the further organic irrita- 
tion, originated and maintained by the Sympathy between 
the ganglionic nervous matter of the viscera, and tSiat of 
the particular limh, joint, or nerve, that may be rejspcc- 
tively the seat of the rheumatic, the gouty, or the tic pain ; 
so that the irritation radiating directly from within to the 
outward point of disease, and again radiating from within 
to the spinal cord, and thence by the animal nerves to 
the same outward ])oint, these diseases are with much 
propriety stigmatized as complicated, and dreadcfo*as 
intractable by most medical practitioners of the ordinary 
treatment. 

Lastly, the pa]n in tiiese maladies is attributable to 
individual organizations ; *in other words, the reason why 
some persons having visceral irritation are more liable to 
have it thrown upon the animal nervous tissue, inducing 
the pain of gout, rheumatism, and tic, than other persons 
having the same internal irritation, is to be sought for in 
the greater development of the animal nervous system 
(especially of the spinal c§rd) in the former. In proof of 
which, we find that the great majority of those who are 
liable to those diseases, either have been (before they were 
crippled), or are, given to th® strong exertion of the will 
in the shape of strong exercise ; the spinal cord being, let 
it be remembered, the seat of the will, which is exercised 
by its nerves sent to the muscles of the whole body. In 
more iiarticularly, I have remarked that almost every 
patient is possessed of a vehement will, and of hard 
muscles on which to exert it \ and both in it and rheum- 
atism I have observed the characteristic energy of 
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those afflicted with either. You never see a phlegmatic 
niBture attacked by rheumatism or tic, and very rarely 
by gout. 

In the extension, then, of chronic visceral irritation in 
the forms of rheumatic, gouty, and neuralgic disorder, we 
have still the phenomenon of organic extension, that is, 
from the centre to the circumference of the ganglionic 
system of nerves j but we have, in addition, the pheno- 
menon of pain, indicative of extension from the same 
visceral irritation to the spinal cord, producing therein an 
action which is the cause of the ]>ain experienced in the 
cxtenial affected pui’ts. Let both these facts be well borne 
,in mind; they bear much on the scientific treatment of 
the diseases in point. 

As, in the instance just considered, the chief extension 
was tA the spinal cord and its nerm*, so in another series 
of phenomena connected with the animal nervous system, 
the extension is particularly to the brain. These pheno- 
mena are collectively called nervousness or iieuro'pathy^ and 
may be sufficiently intense to deserve the names of mono- 
mania and insanity. In the former, the amount of irrita- 
tion in the ganglionic centre is not so extreme as to 
ma^jsfain, though it is sufficient to generate, an irregular 
firculation in the brain. Hence we find that nervousnejss 
is brought into play by sunoundmg circumstances; the 
patient being tolerably free from it if withdrawn from 
external causes of excitement, and presented from the 
strong exertion of the will But in monomaniacal and 
general insanity, the brain circulation of blood is per- 
manently deranged, the Weas are continuously confused,- 
and both indicate a degree of chronic ganglionic irritation 
in the abdomen that is of the most intense character. In 
these neuropathic and insane imtances, as in the neuralgic 
states last spoken of, a certain organization of the brain 
for the most part obtains^ which renders it obnoxious to 
the radiation of the ganglionic irritation to its own tissue 
rather than to other textures of the body. Wliilst, how- 
ever, this is admitted, it must not be supposed that in 
these unfortunate conditions the brain alone is concerned; 
both one and the other are much more essentially maladies 
of the nerves of the abdomen than of the brain, the facts 
and argumeufs in favour of which I have fully stated 
ill my work, entitled Eoi^odtion of tlu Symptom^ 
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Emntial Nature^ and Treatinent of Neuropathy or 
Nervo\mi€ss.'‘'^ * 

This sketch of the mode of extension that ohiains in 
chronic disease points to a few genoalizations wlin.li it is 
important to mark, as in the ap]>re(natioii (»f that f(>rm 
disease, as well as in its trealmtnt, tlicy should evi*r W 
prominently present to tlic mental eye of the medical 
practitioner • — 

1st. Chronic disease Tnn\ exist, and its extension fnan 
one to several oiirans take place, wntliout the int"‘r- 
vention of aniiTial pain 

2nd. In such e.ws, tf »ri^?niif or ^^aniijlionie svstom of 
nerves is aloiKi eoiKerned, and ^lie extension is ededtd l)y 
the oriraiJK syinpatli> Mhieli <‘\. hetvecn all iiie tissiK"^ 
of the hody hy vnt • ot then eornniod nntiition 'Voia the 
same mass ot ( ireiilatiiiii Mood, of wJiidi syiip-.-clv- an i 
nutrition the nervous svdeni Ji qiicstK'H i di ou* 
sentative. 

3r(l Clironm disease may exist, and its exhnision from 
one to several organs me/ t/ike filare, with aniiiial ]»aitt. 

4th. In sueli eases, the genghonii irritation lias he(*ii 
more es]ieeidly fixed in the piueJy nervous tissao cd that 
name distrihntod in llo' abdoiuen, and has )>rodu#,\l a 
sympathetic irritation in the same nervous matter distri- 
buted to the blood-vessels whieli nourish the animal nervous 
centres, the brain anflt> spinal cord; the conseiiuencc of 
which is ot more or fewer of the nerves proceeding 
from these last to the various external and intenial piirt,s 
of the body, constituting neuratfjic diseam; le' unnatural 
•sensations and pereet»tioQ» of a»* temporary character, con- 
stituting the various shades of ue7*vousness , or, lastly, yicr- 
verted ideas of a permanent character, constituting the 
various shades of mental m sanity. 

5th. Disease, of what part of the body soever, is endued 
with the chronic character, and maintained in it only by 
some clironic irritation in the^*entral portions of the organic 
system of nerves, and notably in those portions that are 
found about the stomach and liver. Whether the starting 
point be in the skin or brain, or digestive organs them- 
selves, there is no chronic disease without the miplication 
of these last. If they be sound, the causes of disease 

* In one vol. 8vo, second edition, 1842. Churchill, Princes Street, 
<vSoho, London. 
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applied elsewhere, in distant parts, are resisted and over- 
c«ne, if they he inclined to disease, those causes act 
iiulirectly upon them, and, through them, establish disease 
in tlie distant part. 

6th The extension of chronic disease from the internal 
to the external paits is usually made for the purpose of 
ndicving tlie former, which are immediately necessary to 
lif(*, at the cxfK'iKse of the latter, which arc less so. And 
this IS done either perjodically, as in tic^ &c , or per- 
manently, as in chronic ilieiunatisiii, skin disease, &c. Of 
the rati<)iiale of this ellnit at ridief we know little ; and in 
till'- w<nit, it has usually been asiTihofl to the restorative 
p(o\ei of nature ■ thc '/'/«s no/'a/m? of the schools. 

No allusion jh-- nw^le m the above statements and con- 
ilusirn^ to the doctrine oi liroiin disease advanced by 
Li because that do* time applies only 1o the diemical 
(liauges that occur, end lu < aus(‘ these are, in a living body, 
iba-saiilv second to tlie nf^d ilianges, upon which 1 
ha\e more cspe< Ijiiilt. In the Appendix reference 
vmH b(‘ "iad( to the ajiplications ol Liebig's theory to the 
tK'atmcm ol chioiiic discas<* hy the processes of the water- 

CUl'C. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE CAUSES, PBOGRESS, AND ^TERMINATIONS OF 
CHRONIC DLSILVSE. 


Constitntions that prcdisposo to (hronic disease — The ganglionic and 
Scrofnlous constitutions — Previous disease — Blood-letting as h cause 
— Ding medication in acnle disease — Iluvsiit causes and m.iintams 
internal chronic disease — Note on liomceopathy — T^ow external 
ctiromc disease is kept up — Stimulating d<ct— Care— InJellectnal 
labour— Progress and pecnliaiiiies ot chronic di >oaite — Occasional 
exasperation into an acute lorm — Termination m organic disease — 
Act of death in chronic disease. 


Having, in preceding; cliapterp, entered into the minute 
conditions constituting chronic disease, and traced its 
origin, I shall, in the present one, iiKiuiro into its P]i^‘di8- 
posing causes, and trace its progi-ess towards the vai'ious 
terminations to which it is liable. In doing this, I shall 
suppose that tl?c miuRte conditions alluded to, as well as 
the mode ot extension, are understood irom wliat lias been 
already advanced, and sliall therefore have no occasion to 
repeat them, but may apeak of tliem in a moie general 
language. Having explained*terms, it is logically correct 
to use them. 

There would appeal- to be a decided predisposition 
towards the establishifient of chronic disease in certain 
constitutions— that is to say, acute disease lias a greater 
tendenjey to become chronic in some than in other persons. 
What this constitution i^ may, perhaps, be barmy pro- 
nounced by an epithet. The 8(yrofulous constitution may 
be signalized as peculiarly liable to fall into this form of 
disease. But there is another organic disposition which, 
without the distinctive characteristic of scrofula towards 
gland^ar disease, consists in a feebleness of the nutritive 
digestive organs that induces the formation of solids and 
iliuds of the body that are unequal to the strong and 
Bustamed reaction against external things, which is the 
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fortunate prerogative of the healthy. Persons in this state 
may almost be said to have a congenital clironiii disease , 
for in them, at their best, wo l)ehold the majority of the 
symptoms of chronic irritation of the stomach and bowels. 
Tlicre is the clean and very red tongue, sometimes split 
and too large ; enlarged tonsils of the throat ; gorged eye- 
lids-; lips almost jnirple with congestion; breath more or 
less offensive; appetite keen but small, with rapid swal- 
lowing of food; sinking, and incapability of going long 
without food; obstinate bowels. Those persons arc, in 
their exterior, unlike the S(*rolulous, in tending rather to 
emaciation than puffiness and fat (except that the abdomen 
is often large) j in being more frequently dark than light- 
(iomplexioned , in l^eir tcmhiiuy to vivacity rather than 
slowness of feeling- and oxi>r(\ssi()n Tliey arc nervous and 
fidgety I cxf'cssivelv anxious about all they are or are not 
concerned in , are for the most paii; bad sleepers, and wake 
witli a sense of sinking They are very much given to 
takc^old, especially tliat fonn of it itiflwiuza, and 
also sore throat. They do not so commonly fall into pul- 
monary consumption as the scrofulous, though they are 
liable to it. On the otlier hand, they exliiliit in all their 
inU'^ity the various affections of the limbs which, ordi- 
narily treated as rheumatism and rheumatic qout^ are 
resolvable into fonns of neuralgia, sympathies of the 
abdominal viscera being, in this cIispositft>n, established 
more especially \Aitli tlio brain and spinal cord. Finally, 
they do iv t appear, as in scrofula, to inherit or propagate 
the consi • tution in question.^ 

To this iliathesis, or disposition (I do not call it tempe-- 
rameui, because that depends on the whole organization 
\dewcd (jongeiiitally, and is not alterable by any plan of 
treatment), 1 would apply the term ganglionic — the gaii- 
glionic constitution, inasmuch as it consists essentially in a 
chronic congestion of the viscera, and of the nervous centres 
of that name situated among thd viscera 
From what has been sfiid in foruicr chapters, it will not 
be difficult to comprehend wherefore this sort of organic 
(.'ongestion tends to <lrive acute into chronic disorder, and 
to maintain the latter in any part of the body. In fact, 
the centre of nutrition being at fault in its function, the 
extremities ai^ deficient in that energy which can alone 
accompany soundness at the core. Almost the whole 
blood of the body is accumulated in the viscera, and but 

D 
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little remains for the surface to enable it to resist and 
react upon external agencies of temperature, elctitricity, 
Accordingly, we find in such constitutions, besides the 
liability to catarrh already alluded to, an acute sensitive- 
ness to variations of atmospheruj electricity, the spirits, 
strength, sleep, &c, varying with almost any clou(l that 
piisses over the shy, and with every change of wind. By 
virtue, also, of the strong symjiatliy that exists between 
the viscera and the brain and sinnal cord, vc find in this 
state many signals of irregular mid painiul function in the 
latter parts, such as the anxiety and fidgety character of 
mmd before mentioned ; and, as regards the physique, a 
strong tendency to sijamwihc and neurahjic phenomena of 
the limbs. Doubtlessly fo this <ianse#»is to be attributeti 
the sensitiveness to clectnc clianges, sint‘e llu'se infringe 
upon the delicate extremities of the nerves of th(i< sjaiial 
< ord so thicldy spread over the whole surfai:o of the body. 
ITic individual, m short, is all vihcivi>^ so to cxpi'^ss it. 
Life, feeble in its character, seems, by the conser\.itive 
law of nature, to concentrate all its forc^es in the visc-cra, 
tis the essentials for its maintenance ; and these lorces 
are to be found in the blood. Yet this same congestion 
of blood about the stomach renders the fommti(-" of 
that fluid by the stomach an imperfect process ; and a 
badly elaborated aiK^ poor blood always circulates in 
licwons of the Jaiighonic constitution, in which we detect 
f mother reason for the want of reactive energy, the 
jioor blood depositing poor solids — nervous solid among 
the rest. ' ^ 

When, therefore, in such a constitution, acute disease 
invades a party, the viscera are in the best iiossible state to 
render it perilous ; and jj* tlie inimediato jieril be overcome, 
to render it chronic, for there is not siitlieieiit vigour to 
produc^e a complete crisis of the acute malady. Hence 
cx)lds that involve the stomach— influenza colds— and that 
hang about for weeks; hence cough for months, alter 
inflammation of the air tubes of the lungs ; rheumatism, 
that vanishes partially wdth warmth and dryness, to return 
vigorously with cold and damp ; erysipelas, that creejis 
atout the skin, but never totally disapj)cars, and so fortli. 
In all which, miiantime, we behold none of the slow 
inflammation of the bone^i, of the glands, of the brain, of 
the tissue of the lungs, whi( h are so chanu tcnstic of the 
scrofulous diathesis, and constitute respectively hip-joiut 
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duease and white swelling^ goitre and swelled external 
f; 3 teJiils of the neck, water on the brain and insanity^ and 
iahtrmlar comumption, Neitlicr on the score of nervous 
sensations, nor tendency of distiased action, can this con- 
stitution be deemed scrofulous. Moreover, it is most 
commonly acquired, not inherited ; acquired by long- 
cdntiniied abuse of the nervous system, either in the way 
of excessive mental sensations or excessive physical 
t'xhaustion. And I call it not a disease itself^ because, to 
.xU appearances, the subject of it is well, and is only m an 
ai)t state to receive disease. 

The other constitution which predisposes to chronic 
disejise is the scrofulous. All medical writers have re- 
marked tlie low dcgiwe of inflammatory action that obtains 
111 pers« us of that constitution, even when, from the mode 
of coiniAg on and from the symptoms, it is called acute. 
Sub-acmie would generally be the more precise term to 
desigiyn-e the mot bid action. This is due to the fact, that 
the innate powci of the nutritive nerves and capillary 
blood* vessels is low , their condition is that of feebleness 
and great irritability , and the exhaustion following on the 
excitement of a morbid cause is consequently sudden and 
<’xtf%tiie , such in short, as constitutes chronic exliaustiom 
Moreover the rallying power of those nerves and vessels is 
small; and hence it is that chrong^ disease is not only 
more readily established, but is more sloiv^^ cured, in in- 
dividuals of the scrofulous disposition , * yet although the 
mllanimatory action accompanying it be so low and slow, 
it is on that very account th^ more destructive, the vitality 
of the yiart being more utterly lost. Thus, m chronic 
abscess of the lungs {pidmotiary consumptio'ii),^ of the bones 
of the loins {lumbar abscess), of ihe bones of the knee- 
joints {white swelling), the destruction is so extensive as, 
in the vast majority of cases, to carry ofl’ the patient ; and 
these are all instances of chronic disease occurring in 
persons of the scrofulous diathesis. I shall enter more 
ui)on this subject in a future chapter. It suffices here to 

* The difficulty of removing Pcrofnlons inflammatory aclion ib tes- 
tified by all writers on tho subject ; by Gibbs, Quincy, Mori^ey, W hitb, 
IlicNNiNa, Lloyb, Goopland, Cl.\rke, anil others among ourselves ; 
by IluPELAND atd Vering among tho Geinians; and by Bordeu, 
Kaure, Charmltton, Majault, Goursaud, and Baudki/K'Qub 
among the French. Ceehus says of scrofulous inflammations, 
“ jirawjjiie medicoa fatiqare adent'* 
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indicate the disposition in question as a strong predisposing 
cause of chronic disease. •• 

All constitutions, likewise, that are dilapidated by pre- 
vious disorders, especially oy typhm feuer^ scarlet fever, 
the various forms of remittent and intermittent fevers, 
such as the yellow f^er of the West Indies, the jungle 
fever of the East Indies, and the fen fevers of Europe, and 
by influenza and sypfdlu, ore much disposed to take on 
the chronic form of disease. Keferring to the rationale of 
that form, the reason of this will bo sutHcicntly obvious. 

Long-continued exertion of the intellectual faculties 
—painful tension of and pressure upon the affections- - 
excessive use of the animal proi)cnsities— these, by wast- 
ing the nervous energy, impair that ♦ organic power, tljc 
eimaustion of which is the essential of chronic disorder, and 
may therefore be regarded as predisposing causes i i’ such 
disorder. \ 

For a like reason, all losses of blood or of BomC*i^of its 
constituents, as in excessive secretions of imicus, urine;' &c, 
tend to the passage of acute into chronic disease. Hence 
it is that bleeding with the lancet is such a fertile cause of 
this. The large quantity of blood suddenly withdrawn 
from the body has invariably the effect of sending the 
greater part of what remains to the internal yjarts— to the 
viscera. Innumerably, facts and experiments show this 
to be the case*"; ami when we consider that there is the 
centre of organic life, wc shall not wonder that the mysteri- 
ous instinct of nature should send the nutritive liquid, the 
blood, where it is most required to prevent tlie extinction 
of that life. Now, it so happens, that these bloodlettings 
are usually practised for some acute inflammation of the 
viscera, and they certainly sometimes answer the aim of 
reducing it. What takes place though, subsequently 1 On 
one hand, tlie whole body being deprived of a mass of its 
blood, there is a rush of that liquid towards the very viscera 
that were inflamed, and this the more^ the more the blood 
is drawn. On the other hand, the visceral organic nerves 
being deprived, like the rest of the body, of a quantity of 
nutritive liquid, lose also a quantity of that energy which 
they derive^ also, like the rest of the body, from being 
nourished by the blood. Thus, there are two reasons why 
the pirevious acute inflammation should Wss into the 
chronic 1st, The nerves and blood-vessels have lost their 
contractile power— that power which was to enable them 
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to rid themselves of the blood that oppressed them ; and, 
tsnd, The quantity of blood in the oppressed part still 
remains sumeieut to perpetuate the oppression To these 
may be added the fact, that the blood which remains in the 
body is vitally affected by the withdrawal of its former 
portion. The blood itself is a living fluid, has an independ- 
eftt* existence, and the shock to it is as the loss of a limb to 
the body , besides which, the abstraction of a quantity of 
the red globules is not very soon compensated by digestion 
of food ; on the contrary, it is a very slow process, this 
restoration of the red globules : men who have undergone 
IrH’ge bleedings have been found, when bled so long as 
three years afterwards, to have not yet recovered them, so 
watery, poor, and^levoid of clot was the blood taken. 
Such a state of the nutritive liquid is not likely to improve 
the organic energy— that is, to resist and throw off clironic 
diseaw/. 

W^e I to detail the instances that have come before me 
at Ifealvem, wherein a senes of nervous and other symp- 
toms have dated through years from, in some cases, a single 
large bleeding, the recital would appal many who look upon 
that orieration as very simple an(l very innocent, because 
ve^f ccnnmonly practised. I have seen persons afflicted 
with inveterate i/i digestion and hypoclhondrlasis ever since 
bleeding for acute inllainmation of ^he stomach. The most 
hopeless case of nervousness 1 ever met wflh was that of a 
youth, who, m the outsettingof small-pox, was largdy bled 
for the headache which accompanies that stage of the dis- 
order. The result was a los^ of power to the system, which 
disabled it from the free evolution of the disorder. Stimu- 
lants were given in largo quantities to prevent death. His 
youth aided theiq, and he got tlmiugh it j but between the 
bleeding and the stimulants which it necessitated, the 
patient is an incurable neuropathic. The repeated bleed 
mgs in acute inflammation of the lungs prove a most fruit- 
ful cause of chronic disease iff those organs, and even of 
tubercular deposit and joulmonary consumption. I have 
seen instances of both m the persons of patients seeking 
relief from the water treatment. I have seen here also 
two cases of dropsy of the chest after acute pleurisy, which 
had been trgited by large and repeated bleedings. The 
non-professional reader should understand that dropsy of 
the chest is the chronic inflammation of the pleura, and 
thus we have another instance of the passage of the acute 
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into that form of disease attributable to bleeding. But a 
more ordinary result still of bleeding is general €frops,y 
Here the loss of the nutritive liquid so deliilitates th^ 
blood-vessels, that they are unable to carry on the vital 
chemistry in a healthy manner ; and the watery pixrts of 
the blood are separated in large quantities instead of th(i 
peculiar tissues of the different parts of the body. Some 
years ago, when bleeding wais more commonly practised 
than at present in ordinary fevers, the occurrence of drf>p 
sical effusion in some of the cavities of the body, or under 
the skin, was a most frequent concomitant of the conva- 
lescence from them. And this convalescence itself, what 
is it but a chronic following on the acute fever ] Of this 
more anon. Meantime I repeat that^ in the vast number 
of clironic cases presented for treatment at ]\Ialveni, blood- 
letting is clearly traceable as a cause. The paticiitj^^tell m<' 
that “ they have never been well since ; ” that “ th^^y wen* 
going on very well until they were bled/^ tliat ‘‘everything 
tells upon them more severely since tliey w^ere blcd^*’ and 
so fortn—facts wliicli speak trumpet-mouthed as to the 
destructive agency of that too commonly used operation of 
bloodletting. 

As if, however, this was not enough, the system*}, of 
drug medication^ so much relied upon in acute maladj, 
comes to aid in perpetuating it in the chronic shape. In 
fact, it is almoafc impoSsiblc to conceive of an acute disease* 
bcinj[{ cured by those double means of i>lilelx)tomy and 
pbywe. The very legs of the frame, so to speak, are cut 
from under it • the very forces by which it is to throw otl 
the malady of the vitius uiyJh some less important jiart 
are taken away with the blood that flows, and paralysed 
by the confused stimulation of various drugs. On this 
subject I cannot do betSer than reiieatVhat T have said 
in my “Simple Treatment of Disease;” and let it be 
remarked, that what follows was written before I had become 
acquainted with the watef treatment, and must therefore 
be taken as my conviction at a time when I was still classed 
among the practitioners of drug medication. 

“ A physician acting on this treatment, in a case of simple 
fever, would, in the first place, attempt to ‘ cut it short/ 
as it is termed, by a copious bleeding from the arm, and, 
immediately on tne limb being bound up, an emetic. 
If this does not dispose of the fever in a few hours, he 
a^inisters repeated doses of calomel, opium, and antimo- 
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nial ix)W(lcr, with some powerful cathartics, in which he 

f ersists, in the expectation of onusin« healthy evacuations, 
u the meanwhile, time is found for the administration of 
a mixtiiie of sudorifics and diuretics. So things go on for 
SIX or seven days, the patient being told, as regards diet, 
that he can take ‘any little thing he fancies* — but not 
beef-steak or mutton-chop. At length the brain gives 
symptoms of being aflbeted — delirium supervenes. Tlien 
begins tlic array ot revulsives on the external surface ; the 
head is shaved, ice is applied at the back and front, and a 
blister on the top of it. The delirium passing from the 
furious to the muttering kind, the tongue becoming dry 
and brown, tlie limbs utterly powerless— in short, all the 
signs of a ty])hoid^state apjieanng — the stomach is once 
more 1''ied witli wine and other stimulants, the feet lire 
blister ;il, and cxliausicd nature sinks ; or if, in spite of all, 
the jjyvs of deatli are escaped, the body, drained of its 
bloo(];worn out after the enmmous stimulation, and utterly 
thio-wn out of the rhythm of its sympathies and functions, 
drags thiough a prolonged com alesecuce with a tardy 
recruiting of tlie quantity, and still more slow restoration 
of tlie quidity, ot the vibii fluid that it had lost, and of the 
ntt]|;ijous energy it liacl picviously possessed. Even in this 
state, a littU* rovulsKJii is essayed in the form of bitter 
tonics, carminatives, anti-spasmodies, &c., and sometimes 
a relapse into anotlici g^H'cies of fever, (Silled nervous, is 
thereby brought about.’*'*' 

Further on in the same work this subject has a greater 
development , in the coursc^of which the following remarks 
are apjiosite to the present argument : — 

“ Persons called, or calling themselves, bilious, those of 
confined bowels, accompanied wijh heat of mouth, tainted 
breath, frequent and, to them, inexplicable headaches, 
having cold feet, occasional lassitude of limbs, and almost 
constant irresolution of mimk although constitutionally 
otherwise endowed ; M'ho go aoout their business and into 
society, but have not much pleasure in cither— these will 
be found to carry about them the germs of that visceral 
condition which, upon some accidental cause, breaks out in 
acute indigestion, bilious, rheumatic, or even typhoid fever ; 
but which, hy timely rest of the digestive organs and those 
of animal lifl, without the interference of medicine, might 
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have been easily eradicated. Tnstea<l of this, they dnig 
themselves — are relieved , again feel ill — repeat the doscb; 
eating, driiikin", dancing, and bargaining, meantime, with 
aU possible avidity, until outraged Nature forces them to 
halt, by a complete paroxysm of sicliuess, and thus saves 
those who would not save themselves. 

“ Observations such «is these are the more appropriate 
in this place, as I am about to speak of tlio ticatment of 
several kinds of fever, which are almost invariably pre- 
ceded by the sub-febrile state alluded to Were non- 
professional persons better acquainted with this fact, and 
did they, knowing its occjurrcnce in themselvcjs, abandon 
the treatment to Natuic, instead of trusting to a worn-out 
l)rescription, they would avoid attacjks for which they 
would gladly compound by a few days’ withdrawal from 
all business and ^ pleasui'e. Capable of rnoviri" about, 
yet doing so w’ith early fatigue, they imagine tlioV* ^*om- 
plaint to be weakness, and stimulate the digestive Vgans 
to overcome it; or, commg nearer to the truth,^thev 
suppose themselves liilious, and take physic, and devour 
bacon at breakfast. At length, on a certain day, after a 
mental shock, great exertion, a cold air in a jiassagc or 
through a wiiidoWj wet feet, some change of cloth ing,c9r a 
crowning excess of diet, shivermgs seize the patient , and, 
according to constitutional and acculciiial circumstances, 
the symptomatic arrdy of rheumatic, inflammatory, or 
typhoid fever is in a few hours established. That such is 
the process -that visceral derangement precedes by some 
time the feverish outbreaking-—! liave verified in hundreds 
of instances: and that the fever is fully develojied wlicn 
the irritation, in whatever viscus it may be, has become 
sufficiently intense to link together more or fewer organs 
in its morbid sympathies those of animal life included, is, 
in my belief, sufficiently cle^. It is not that the exciting 
cause— <Jold, for instance— has driven the blood inwards 
upon the viscera, as is confmonly asserted : but the latter 
have for some time previously maintained a morbid sym- 
pathy with the surface, which rendered it unable to reacit 
upon the cause in question as it would do in the health of 
the intenial parts. Upon these, tlicn, as the strongholds 
of life, the office of re-action devolves, and hence has been 
not unaptly denominated an effort of Natuie to bring a 
morbid process to a crisis; a crisis that varies in period 
and character with the vital energy of the patient^ with 
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the length of time during which ho has neglected or exas- 
perated the previous symptomatic warnings, aud last, not 
least, with the amount of interference wjth the morbid 
viscera before and after the full development of the fever. 

“With this view of the febrile condition (and it is one 
for the reasonableness of which eminent names in medicine 
miglit be cited), the propriety of violent revulsion prac- 
tised on the organs of vegetative life, is, at least, very 
problematical. These hist arc labouring to cficct relief 
for themselves by transferring the irritative action to one 
of the great emimctories, the lower bowel, the kidneys, or 
the skin -to the latter in the great majority of cases. How 
is this to be done, whilst means are taken to retain the 
irritative action in ticmsclvcs ** whilst calomel and anti- 
mony art' exciting tlie stomach, and senna, scaramoiiy, and 
other strong jiurgativcs, are drawing blood to the whole 
canal, ih supply the cnonnoiis excretions they produce ? 
whilst, as if to jorcr all the emimctories together, a conflict 
of diuretics arid sudorifics come to aid the mercurials and 
purgiTtives in making ‘confusion worse confounded^ in the 
alicady oppressed and initated internal organs] It is 
such treatment as this that justifies the jest passed on 
inedj^iiie m the definition of a physician as one who, aimed 
with certain wca^ions, lays about him in all directions, 
with at least an equal chance of extj^iguishing the patient 
as the disoas(\ For although tl>e jiatieifl may recover, 
notwithstanding the tumult mto whi(;h the viscera have 
been thrown, the chance is considerably in favour of this 
tumult being extended to tie great viscus of animal life, 
the brain, wliose function is first deteriorated, and then 
destroyed. 

“ But in the event of recovery, ^bat do we behold ] A 
body drained of its blood (for copious bleeding is, with 
many, the first step in treatment), exhausted in its nervous 
energies, with viscera that have been subjected to every 
jihase of irritative action, and now in the extremity of con- 
sequent collapse — dragging its enfeebled organs through 
a long convalescence, one function and then anoth6!r 
stumbling on the road, and falling back into tlie old 
disorder, without the rnytlim, the combination of all of 
them moving onwards towards health, which should mark 
the restoration of calm to the systeim The convalescence 
itself is a veritable disease, a train of disorders. There 
is the nightly sweating, indicative of the terrible 
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exhaustion of the frame, for whi(‘h acids are given; the 
inaj^petized stomach, for which tonics are ordered ; these, 
agam, ai<l in constipating the bowels, already deficient in 
activity after the vehement efforts of secjretion, to wliicli 
they have been stimulated; there is the flying spsism of 
the abdomen, now m the stomach, and tlion in the lower 
bowel, for which camiinatives are administered. Then, as 
regards animal life, there is the sleepless brain nightly 
^tupihed with narcotics; there is the tremor of limb and 
lip, that often continuos for months, the hysterical con 
dition of mmd; the tendency to fainting in even a 
moderate degree of warmth, tlie nervous he-idacdie, thiit 
frequently, from this date, takes up its abode in the system 
for the remainder of life. Withal^ there is a general 
sensitiveness to causes of disease, that persists for a con 
siderable time, and, coupled Tvuth the active medication 
still in progi’ess, enliaiices the risk of fresli febril A attacks 
before the body shiill have acquired the stamina \o react 
against them. 

“ Such is the sketchy history of fever, treated according 
to the method which makes the internal parts the subjects 
of revulsive action — a method which increases the dangerous 
risks during the malady, causes the infliction of proiig*gcd 
convalescicnce, and, by this last fact, exposes the frame 
disadvantageously to renewed disorder. And all these 
results flow frdin a neglect of the maxim, that death comes 
ordy by the viscera^ and that too much cai’e cannot there- 
fore be observed in the treatment of them, wh(*M they are 
the seats of disorder.”* ^ 

For the trutli of these observations I am more pledged 
than ever; now that, from the vast number of chroim 
cases that have come ^efore me since they were written, 
I have been more extcWvely and more intimately made 
acquainted with the long persistent results c5f the practice 
they describe; now, too, that in a few instances of my 
own practice, I have had bpportunity of observing the far, 
far more favourable condition of patients who have recovered 
from fever by the means of the water-cure. It is idle to 
Cyall this prejudice ; on the one hand, the patients tell their 
own tale, and come to the same conclusion ; on the other 
hand, it is reasonable that 1 should assume to use the 
external senses, and that internal sense which apfpreciates 
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inevitable deductions, in common with the rest of the 
medical world. And doing so, my conviction is, that tho 
al»ovc, tlie ordinary mode of treating fever, is permciows 
in the extreme, puts in peril the life of the patient, and, 
if he dies not, burdens tliat life with tlic miseries of some 
chronic disorder. Again, it is idle to blame Indvvidvala 
for a system in lon» and common usage ; they 

worje with the instruments they possess, and conscicil- 
^ tiously believe to be gorid lor the puriiose. At the saide 
time, their belief ami praise neither render the system 
good,4lor prevent the staring fact, oft rencated by patients 
with chronic disease, that such disease has been tneir lot 
since the treatment of acute fever, three, four, or more 
years ago. ^ 

But if’ the ordinary medi(*inal phin be active in forming 
chronic ()ut of acute disease, it is more potent still in main- 
tainingy the lonner. The emergencu's of acute disorder, 
where the first tliought is to save life, may afford some 
palliation of the rough handling of tho delicate viscera in 
its cttursc (though I maintain that the i>hy8ician should 
have an eye to the conseijucnces m life, as well as to the 
chances ot death), but, in my opinion, no excuse presents 
its^ljjfor 11 contiiiuanee of the same vigorous medication in 
the*ehronic form, where the question of life or death is 
not imminent. The most superficial observation must 
show that cure never takes place ?i:om s^.ch medication, 
and that cxas]icration of the malady is tho far more 
frequent result, while some reasoning on the intimate 
condition of the parts chronically diseased, leads to the 
conclusion tliat cure cannot take place, and that exiisi>era- 
tion must 

For let us look into a chronic inflammation of the 
stomaijh and liver, commonly calleif indiyesUon and Inliom- 
ness. We have in these a very exhausted and irritable 
state of the capillary blood-vessels of the mucous mem- 
brane which lines the stomach J and by extension of sur- 
face, the ducts of the liver. The ordinary treatment by 
drugs consists in the administration of mercurial medicines 
to stimulate and alter the secretion of bile from the liver ; 
of tonics, such as bitter vegetables, iron, bismuth, sul- 

S huric acid, blue and white -ntriol, lunar caustic, arsenic, 
cc,, to procurt a fictitious appetite; of alkalies and opiates, 
to obviate heart-bum and otner pains ; of various spirituous 
and peppery articles, such as lavender drops, tinctures of 
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cinnamon and canlamom, sal volatile, cayenne pepper, &c.. 
to remedy the flatulence and spasm of the stomach ; a«nl 
of the long list of purgatives to overcome the constipation 
which is the usual attendant of this dyspepsia. In each 
twenty-four hours the highly irritable and wearied blood- 
vessels are called upon to respond to the stimulation of 
one, at least, of each of the above classes of remedies, and 
from what lias been shown in fonner chaiitcrs, the result 
of this is plain enough. The blood-vessels, stimulator 
again and again, fall into more and more hopeless exhaus 
tion, and become moic and more irritable. The blood 
they contain increases in quantity and deteriorates in 
quality, which deterioration causes the secretion of more 
bad bile, and more acid and acrid juices tlian ever, and 
finally leads to the deposit of uimatiiral solid matters, 
cancerous, lardaccous, &;c , constituting a true organic and 
incurable disease. But besides this, and mcanw\iile, the 
bad quality of the bile and stomach juices is causing a bad 
digestion of food ; had blood is fonned, and the whole 
body languishes in its functions, from being riourisln3d by 
a badly elaborated blood. And thus the treatment luro- 
oecds, until the medicines of the various chxsscs being 
exhausted, and the patient worse, nothing remains t.o 
go to the sea-side, to a farm-house, or to travel, during 
the operaiion of whjch healthful and natural stimulants 
some improvelhent takes jdace— tlie viscera have had the 
chance of rest, and have used it for tlieir o\vn preser- 
vation. 

It is not iny intention to ^^patiate on this sulijcct, else 
I could show by not a few illustrations how this complex 
medication, this iKilyphannacy, ncjcessitates the employ- 
ment of eac,h of the jncdicincs comprehended in it, to 
obviate the cftects of another ; how the eflccts of the mer- 
curials have to be combated by the opiates; how these, 
again, produce a necessitv for the purgatives; these, for 
the remedies for flatuleirce, and these again, producing 
heart-bun^ call for alkalies and opiates. Be^ where we 
will the circle must be traced : the explanation of which 
is, that as they all unnaturally stimulate the blood-vessels 
and nerves of the part, these fall, after each stimulation, 
into another degree of exhaustion, which induces fresh 
symptoms to be inet by fresh remedies, f his alone, this 
necessity for heaping one remedy on the back of another, 
might suggest that the whole plan is radically wrong, and 
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tliat the root of the malady, the essential character of it, is 
nmr attacked ; else why does an evil follow each remedy, to 
be corrected by another remedy 1 It looks like a combat 
between the medicines, for which the diseased stomach is 
the arena, rather than between the disease and its curative 
means. 

Tli6 truth is, that it is physiologically impossible to 
adapt such coarse means to the infinitely minute shades of 
iiTitation which constitute tlie essence of internal chronic 
disorder. Unless you can find medicines of such charac- 
ter, and in such amount, as, when applied, to give to the 
blood-vessels the exact degree of contractile power that 
shall rid them of the blood which oppresses them, and no 
morpy you cither do nothing or mischief. If the stimu- 
lation you thus apply be too small to give the vessels the 
iiower in question, not even temporary relief ensues. If it 
1)6 exccH.?ive, which is usually the ciise, greater exhaustion 
than before follows, and nuitters are worse than before. 
The consequence is, at the best^ a hap-hazard practice, 
and, (H ihs womt^ a mischievous practice— the latter, alas ! 
being the rule ; for how is it possible to hit the 
stimulus 1 * 

* “ I can do it,” says the liomopopalhist, with my specifics and mj 
infinitesimal doses,” And certainly the homoeoputliist comes nearer it 
lar than the ordinary praclilioncr. Uis is a%mcli m^rc rational plan, 
which, looking to the specific iintahilities of dilTcrent tissues, strives to 
discovei the jiarticalar stirnul us adapted to each tissue, and, more than 
that, to the nnmprous grades of irritation which each tissue is capable 
ot exhibiting. This is a matter o^sheer experiment and experience; 
and, accordingly, wo find in the homccopa^hl^t iiihnitely more nicety 
and accuracy of chserxation than is necessary to the allopalhist in his 
practice, where sjiccific effects are sought for by a strong revulsive ope- 
ration on the stomach alone ; that is to say, aiseasc, however distant, 
IS concentrated m the stomach dunng the operation of the medicine. 
Desiden their having a specific effect, the infinitesimal doses of the 
medic iiies used by hommonathists are, in theory, much more likely to 
affect the minute and higlily sensitive lapillaries than the coarse and 
overwhelming doses ot the allopathist ; and ihis I have ascertained in 
practice to he the case in very many instances. It is well and wise to 
observe and investigate these things before laughing at them : the 
homosopathic doses, the throe-thousandth part ot a drop or grain, it* you 
will, M more effectual than the allopathic ton or twelve grams, how- 
ever laughable it may appear. As for the maxim of tlie hommojiatbist, 
that *‘like cures Jike, which has also been ridiculed, it was put in 
practice by the anopathist without his knowing it, until the homceo- 
pathist told him of it, since when it has been lefi in peace. ^ 

Still, in homoDopathy as in allopathy, though not equally in both, the 
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Such is the mode in which the ordinary medicinal treat- 
ment becomes a cause, and maintainer and aggravatcr Of 
chronic disease in tlie internal central organs of life — 
whence the misc'liief is T3roi>agatcd to any other organs of 
the body. And this is tlie case when disorder is originally 
in some external part. Thus some violence is a]>plicd to 

objection anplics that the body is not allowed to thiow ofl Us own dis- 
ease; without which care is unattainable. There is still \\iq forced 
change of action in the diseased pait, on the permanency of which 
loliancc cannot he placed. Theic is still aho the emidoj incut of the 
stomach for all medicines, and thenoore its fictitious stimulation by all. 
And, with these objections, althoupli I might be induced to try to sub- 
due a passing, but tioublesomc 1 could not trust to remove 

the es&cHtiul nature oi a chionic nialidy by l^omceopathic means. But 
1 sjicak of the whole subject w”th ditUdeiue, my experience being as 
jet limited. Not so w'lth alloj>ath} , the insuflii lency of which has been 
jiroved to me b} sixteen years’ jiractice. How far might the hoinceo- 
patlnc come in aid of the Hater-tieatment? 

For some time belorc this question was put in the last edition of this 
wrork, and since that time, my attention has hcou given to its piactical 
solution. The aiiswei, so far us I have gone, is corroborativc,of the 
aid which homccopathic tieatnicnt, general or occasional, gives to the 
water treatment in chioiiio diseacc. In ohstiuate constipation of the 
bowels, the employment of homccopathic remedies mateiiully assists: 
nor IS the action oi tUe bowels consequent on then use and th^^fater 
cuie ever followed by relapse oi the bowels into torpoi, as is the case 
after allopal hie means. In fact, cases abound in which homoeopalhic 
treatment alone ^as cflec#ualb and permanently cured habitual cos- 
Liveness. Again, in the com^e of water-treatment, and notuntrequently 
as a necessary concomitant of its operation on the living \)o\\y , nervous 
Jteadaclie is apt to distress the palieul. To alleviate ll* ■ symptom 
without inleiieiing wnth the geiicyil cnrutivo process is great gain, 
Ijoth to [laticnt and practitioner ; and it is readily eifected by hoinoco- 
palliic means. In these and iiiaiiy other cognate instances 1 hold the 
epplicatioii of homneopatliy in the course of wutei -treatment, to be not 
only juslihahlc but dcsiiabl^, alriiough I should by no means employ 
it in all cases. Still, there can be little doubt that he who is able to 
use both weajions, walei cure and hommopalliy, against disease, has 
the best iirosjicct of all men of cuiing it. Indolence, or bigotry, or 
1 >w' qiiackeiy may induce mcit to swear by one lemedial plan only, 
but Ibe fjhysirian of enlarged mmd and conscience knows that his art 
IS not so ceilain an one as to wan ant the indolence which sieeps, the 
bigotry which closes the eyes, and the charlatanism which retascs to 
see anything but sordid luleiest. 

Iloimropalliic i)ia(.titioneTs have observed that patients under the 
watei cuic aie inoie susceptible to the action of tiieir remedies than 
oilier persons, and that the icjbie the results may moio accurately 
calculalcd. 1 have iound this assertion to he substantially correct*; 
and It confirms the vivifying indueuce ui the water cure over the bodily 
functiona. 
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an arm or foot, the irritatidn of which, conveyed to the 
.nkjmal organs, produces disorders there, an^ fevenshness. 
To these organs, thus sympathetically excited, irritatmg 
aperients, &c., are applied, as is usual in fever, the con- 
sequence of which is the establishment in them of an 
irritation which radiates again towards tlie diseased limb, 
whfite a similar establishment is made. The limb proving 
obstinate, the pain, heat,* swelling, &c., continuing, notwith- 
standing the cooling purgatives administered ; a course of 
mercuiy is the (jomrnon resource — why^ is not very clearly 
iiscertamed — to wliich opium is sometimes added, to pro- 
tluce a sudorific effect. By this both* internal and external 
uritation becomes more decidedly chronic; and this is 
lurtlier aided by emeses of iodine, iron, arsenic, <&;c., in 
succession, all given with the view of, wimhow or othtr^ 
ridding the limb of the congested blood it contains : it, 
apparently, never occurring to the administrator that, by 
producing chronic disease within, he is taking the best 
means of* perpetuating it witliout I have known this go 
on until the patient was fairly told that, everything having 
been tried in vain, there only remained amputation of the 
leg~an alternative to which he prefeiTed the water treat- 
men^^assurcdly fatal, as it had been ie]>resented to him. 
lie walked without crutclies in six w’eeks 1 

It is by such a ])rocess as this thid rheumatism and tic 
of the limbs tire maintained by the vciy nteans intended 
for their relief -that s/dif diseases are inveterated, and old 
ulcerations kept ojien. You establish chronic irritation at 
the centre, and thereby kcep^t up at the piuiphery. The 
rule is invariable. 

Stimulating diet acts in the same manner as a cause of 
chronic disorder. Yet, well asivrti^jncd as this is, it is at 
once painful and wonderful to behold the laxity of practice 
regarding it, both in the medicinal and water treatment. 
In the former, this want of stringency is attributable to 
the facility with whi(;h the immediate results of indigestion 
are avoided by medicines, no tliought being given to the 
ultimate and lasting effects of both. This renders both 
patient and practitioner less anxious on this all-important 
l)oint. In the water treatment, as it is very often practised, 
the same remark is to be made ; but I shall have to renew 
the subject iii inother jiart of this work. 

As the brain and spinal cord represent an immense mass 
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of blood-vessels and ganglioilic nerves, and are thereby 
kept in a state of close organic sympathy with the ccutiwl 
portions of the or^nic nervef?, and thence with the rest of 
the body, it might he expected that irritation of those 
organs would tend powerfully to cause and maintain 
chronic disorder ; and constant exjMjrience shows such to 
be the case. Intellectual labour and moral anxiety, each 
or conjointly, keep up the dciangement of other parts ; 
the latter, perhaps, doing it more intensely than the former. 


“ Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Ruzo out tile wriU(‘ii tioublcs ot the brain/' 


is an unavailing endeavour when the sympathies of the 
digestive organs have been involved • for tlu‘sc, in return, 
maintain the irritation of the brain, and the unlucky jiaticnt 
is^ the prey of two chronic mischiefs, whicli few can long 
withstand. Cause and efiect bc(‘Oine confused, and the 
practitioner is puzzled wlierc to begm It appears to me, 
that if the core of life in the cliest and abdomen can be 
put into a condition so as more steadily to resist impres- 
sions from the brain, the latter receiving fewer irritations 
from that point, the mind ^ill be thereby better enal^Jed to 
stniggle with its load and throw it off. In fact^ unless the 
mental distress prey upon the digestive organs, it is certain 
not to last: the proverb, “that a hard heart and good 
digestion go together,” is based in truth : he who knows 
not suflering is the least likely to pity it in others, or be 
anxious for any one. Wliilst, therefore, it is of course 
advisable to remove the moral cause as far as may be, it is, 
at least quite as necessary to avoid additional irritation of 
the abdominal organs, the stomach, &c. ; and, looking to 
this, we must observe the folly of giving stimulating diet 
and medicines to dissipate moral clouds; they can only 
thicken the gloom of the mind in proportion as they com- 
plicate and inveterate the physical disorder. Wherever the 
mischief begin, thcrcfoie, I should, above all, have a care 
of the viscera and ganglions. 

Care, anxiety, and grief more especially, give rise to 
chronic nervous dyspepsia^ diseased heart, pulmonary con- 
sumption, «and dropmjy the rationale of wliich is sufficiently 
obvious from what nas preceded. Tlicy (.also originate, 
by the medium of the stomach, certain forms of skin 
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disease, such as scaly-tctter (psorlns'is), find daiidrifi' 
^pift/riasis) which diminish and exasperate with the mental 
condition. 

Intellectual labour, if sedentary and silent, produces 
ratlier chronic mucous than nervous dyspepsia^ ohstruction 
ofJLim Uver^ and, as a c()nsequen(‘e of tliat, piles. But it 
generally leaves the viscera of the chest, the heart, and 
luii^^s untouched. The preceding? paraf^raphs would lead 
us to expect what really happens, that if to such labour 
any of the passions, or care, be added, the results to the 
entire viscera of the chest and abdomen would be most 
dcfclnictive. Tlie experience of medic^d men (;ould tell of 
many obscure, yet useful labourers in literature, whom this 
double load broke c>)wn and pressed into an early grave, 
demolir'hing one fumdion after another-' the exhausted 
brain sometimes giving way the first ; and similar histories 
of autJiors more “bruited in men’s ears,” ai*e familiar to 
all of us. And whilst we may deplore their fate, we must 
not forget to re(;al m how many of them the glorious gift 
of Thought was misused m the practice of sins against the 
liotlily organization : of intemperance, which multiplied 
and aggiavated the ills which 1^-ovidence liad tliought fit 
to them with ; for tlie same Providence ordains that 
man, to whom a lofty brain has been givcm to control his 
viscxTa, shall pay a heavy penalty M^hcm he employs it in 
committing outrages on them ; ami these tiie glutton, the 
drunkard, and the drug eater do daily commit. 

If. howu^ver, lal)our of tlic intellect be accomp.anied with 
much ciiiplo>meiit of the h*ngs, as in parliamentary and 
forensic clcbate, or hustings’ eloquence, the consequence, 
in the shape of nervous and niueous disorder of the 
digestive organs, are neither so rapid nor so intense * and 
this, because the waste that attends the exercise of the 
lungs (jails upon the digestive organs for fresh supplies, 
thereby quickens their functioi;, and thus prevents that 
congestion of blood in them wmich constitutes their own 
chronic disorder, and maintains that of the brain or of 
any other part. 

Such are the causes which tend to the ostahlishraent of 
chronic disease in any tissue or organ of the body, They 
all become causes by inducing or implymg a feebleness 
and irritation ot some portion of the centre of the organic 
system of nerves, and esiieciaily of that which corresponds 
to the starting point of the body’s nutrition, the stomach 

E 
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and liver ; and it is the vitiation of the nutritive energy 
at its source and core which kec])s up a similar vitiation of 
nutrition, called chronic disorder, in distant parts of the 
frame. Without it there is no chrome disease ; with it, 
such disease is inevitable and incurable. 

Of the jirogress and tciminations of clironic disease in 
general much need not be said m this portion of tln^ 
work, as 1 shall have to speak of those wliu!h mark indi- 
vidual diseases, in anothei portion. Dividing the latter 
into internal and (ixteriial, a lew obseiTations may be made 
on each group. 

Cliromc disease, which is confined to some internal part, 
is usually the most destructive. It has no conn tei acting 
irritation on tlic external sarfa<‘C, Out concentrates the 
whole morbid action within. I^ulmonary coumniption is 
an instance of this , so is neuralgia of the stomachy a form 
of nervom dy^pepua ; vlceration of the howeh ; and tliat 
irritation of tne snndl bowels which causes atrojdiy ; in 
none of which is there any cxttTiial enijition or pain to 
diminish the destructive work going on within. Diseases 
of this kind, therefore, have a certain and rapid progiess 
and terrainatiou. Failure of the digestive eiieigy is the 
(lause of death in all. In i»ulmonary consimiptii^!;^,* for 
instance, the patient suffocates lor w^ant of muscular 
energy to expe ctorate, which feebleness is due to deficient 
nutrition of tlie nerves and muscles that are used in expcc 
toration, whilst the dcliciency in point is the result of 
mal-digestion of the stomach in a state of chronic irritation. 
Had the stomach been iif sound digesting order, the 
patient would have lived on, notwithstanding the drain by 
expectoration. In the other instances quoted, the same 
failure of nutrition is the reason of the downward progress 
and extinction of the individual. 

But, although in such internal chronic diseases there 
be no external counterartion of skin or other disease, an 
attempt is frequently made in the course of them, by the 
disorciered or^s, to throw a portion of their irritative 
action on the external parts, or upon those parts less 
essential to life, such as the lower bowel Under this 
head come the hectic fever^ that so often accompanies 
chronio ^sease of important organs ; and the sweatings and 
diarrhoea. Febrile attacks, also, of a more ordinary kind, 
the simple inflammatory and biuous fevers, mark periods 
of internal malady when the vital organs strive to cast 
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^thcir mischief from them ; and more or less successfully, 
too, if they be not meddled with by officious mediciation ; 
in which case the clironic mahul> is re-concentrated in- 
ternally with augmented fixity. Patients aic always 
better after such iui outbreak : it is more or less critical , 
but the condition of this is, that it be tlic result of the 
natural efforts of the diseased parts, not by forced means 
of stimulation. Sulphate of iron will tvind up the stomach 
in nervous dyspepsia to the feverish effort ; but woe 
to the patient who flatters himself that it is critical of 
Ills dysiiepsia ! Like all forced crises, it inveterates the 
mischief. 

These feverish iipiisings in the iirogress of internal 
chronic malady an? com( ident W'lth a lighting up of an 
acute conditicjii in the diseased organ. The symptoms 
are all those of that condition, and the usual chronic 
symptoms arc w^anting. The suticrer from chronic dys- 
pepsia, who had a good appetite, loses it in this acute 
stage, becomes thirsty, having previously no thirst-— 
exlifluts, m short, all the diflcreiices between acute and 
chronic indigestion. The same takes place in long-stand- 
ing inflammation of the air tubes of the lungs, the patient 
n(Tv’#and then being threatened with suflbeation from 
acute inflammation extending lower down the tubes 
towards the spongy substance o# those organs. The 
internal condition which is essential to gout and tic 
douloureiuK, is likewise subject to these exacerbations, 
accompanied of course, with increase of the gouty ana 
neuralgic pams. • 

It is by no means easy to explain these explosions of 
acute disorder in the progress of chronic disease ; the 
more, as they very frequently oiwur without any detect- 
able cause whatever. To me they appear as so many 
efforts of the vital organs to recover themselves by bring- 
ing about some critical termination, and re-establishing 
the balance of circulation and nervous power^ for such is 
not unfrequently the result; and where it is not, some 
new, and mostly improved feature is given to the chronic 
malady. Further than this, it is mere conjecture to speak 
regarding the cause of these acute attacks. They evidence 
the restorative power of the body ; and as they do not 
occur when thi exciting cases of the disease are continued 
in fuU operation, it may be said that such power accumu- 
lates for healthful purposes whenever those causes cease, 

• e2 
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even in degree, to operate in exliaiisting it. The dyspeptic 
patient who |)ersists in the use of irritating food gives no 
i»ause for this accumulation : he is wastiug the power as 
fast as it cjui be generated, and a time comes when it 
cannot be generated, and then comes organic disease, 
wasting, and death , whilst, if the food be changed in 
^[uality arnl diminished in quantity, the restorative effort 
is sure to be made, sooner or later, with greater or less 
vigour and efiect. And according to the degree of these 
is the fact of a brol'tn or unbroken comtUuilon : in the 
one, the effort being feeble and ineffectual ; in tlie other, 
powerful, and making some step forward. In tliis view, 
these uprismgs of tlie constitution under chronu; disease 
are important to be observed, allbrdihg to tlio pliysieian a 
criterion of probable success or otherwise, from the acute- 
ness or atony displayed by the body ; and in S]>oaking of 
the modiiH optrandi of the water treatment, I sliall liavc 
occasion to call attention to them as almost invariable 
attendants of its course. 

In a previous part of this volume, I have shown that 
the nervous system first mvolved in disease is tlie gan- 
glionic, or that which has its central portions in the abdomen 
and chest. In veiy acute disc'ases — such as are ^most 
sure to prove fatal— the imj dication of the animal nervous 
system, the brein, anC spinal cord, is raidd ; and comph'tc 
prostration of will, delirium, more or less paialysis, con- 
vulsion, spasm, or stupor, attending the latter stages of 
the disease. In chronic ilisease, the same imidieation 
usually takes place, sooner of later. But here the pheno- 
mena ai’o more varied, because they have a less violent 
and more varied cause, are produced more slowly, and 
can bo observed morf deliberately; independent of all 
which, they are different from those which exhibit the 
implication of the brain in acute disease. Morbid anatomy 
demonstrates that a vast amount of chronic disease of 
the or^^ans of the abdomen and chest is compatible with 
total absence of disordered phenomena of the Drain, Men 
have died of stomach disorders that, from their state, 
as shown after death, must have existed for years, and 
yet were never felt by the brain, nor even produced in it 
an ache, giddiness, confusion, or any other morbid sign. 
In such Arsons there can be no doubt tnat a congenital 
deficiency of nervous communication between the viscera 
of the abdomen and chest and the brain obtains, or that a 
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want of vivid nutrition obtains in the latter. But this is 
\the cx(!eptioii. The rule is, that the morbid irritations of 
organic nerves arc transmitted to tlie brain and spinal 
cord, becoming more intense in character as the (diromc 
malady invcterates. The variety of the phenomena is 
great, and depends on the ganglionic viscus affected, and 
on the numerous gradations of that affection. Thus, one 
sort of stomach irritation generates that peculiar brain irri- 
tation whi(di is accompanied with the mental symjitoms of 
hjjpochimdrums ; whilst another sort shall gradually induce 
apoplicUc fulness — anotlier paralytic conqestlon of the 
brain. So chronic irritation of the womb involves the 
brain, so as to cause the caiiricious storms of hysterical 
2>ass^ion; or the smiial cord, so as to produce hysterical 
palsy These arc flic extremes of the scale, below which 
we find sim]>le h adache of a nervous or mucous character, 
cim fusion <\j head, irregular vision, hmring, taste, or smell; 
dreams, both sleeping and waking ; irritalnlity of temper, 
twitcJnngs of the Umhs, asthmatic breathing, imegular 
neuralgic pains, &(!., All these, and many more, are 
svm])toms of that disordered nutrition of the brain and 
spinal cord which sooner or later takes place in the pro- 
gre^ of chrome disease of other parts. 

*l^ay “sooner or later only with reference to the varied 
suscejitibility of individuals, and the varied amount of 
original ganglionic, visceral disorder; tlw implication of 
the brain iuKing jilace more rapully when that organ is 
highly susceiitiblc than in others, and vice versa But as 
regards the {ictiuil period of such disorder, it only involves 
the brain after it has existwl for some time— that is, later 
rather than sooner. It would appear that the ganglionic 
mischief is confined, as regards symptoms, to its own 
system of nerves for a certain tfine, and up to a certain 
stage of irritation. Arrived at that stage, it is sufficiently 
strong to elicit the phenomena of the brain and spinal 
cord, mentioned in the last palagraiih ; and then nervous 
symptoms, £is aflcctions of the animal nervous system 
^0 peculiai*ly called, are added to the previous ganglionic 
irritation. Doubtlessly, from the very onset of the latter, 
inorbid sympathies were sent up to the brain— it is impos- 
sible to suppose otherwise, in such a complicated and 
highly qrganijed frame as the human; but these are not 
of sufficient intensity to be shown in the form of symptoms. 
Once established, however, they complicate the chronic 
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malady, hasten its progress towards organic disease, and 
multiply the obstacles to the successftil appliances of^ 
medical art. 

Further, there is a gradation of nervous phenomena 
observable in the progress of chronic disease. At first, 
they are those whicJi indicate imijnu^nt^d circidation and 
nutrition of the brain matter, —such as headache, dis- 
ordered external sense, want of slee]i, mental irritability, 
hysterical sensations, &c. But as the misriiief increas€^=^, 
symptoms indicating oppremve cir(*ulation of blood in, 
and diminished and vitiated nutrition of^ the brain are 
observed — such as depression of spirits, unwillingness to 
move, hebetude of mind, amounting siunetimcs to stupor, 
hypochondriacal brooding, &c. : the rationale of all which 
may be given in a supposed case, as this — 

A person has a dironic mucous indigestion— that is, 
a chronic inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach. For some time there are inappeteiice, fulness, 
constipation, thirst, &c. ; symptoms referable to and re- 
siding in the disordered viscera themselves. After a time, 
and consequent on the contiauance of the causes, and, 
perhaps, the additional irritation of tonic and piugative 
medicines, the mucous inflammation becomes so iiitjn^ic 
and fixed as to invade and involve the nervous networks 
Sind ganglions that iiervade the digestive visceia : nervous 
indigestion is superadfled to the simple inllammatory. 
Then begins the series of symptoms which show the impli- 
cation of the brain and spinal cord — symptoms expressive 
of increased quantity of blood in those gi'eat nervous 
centres. This increase goes on*until the pressure of blood 
uix>n the matter of those organs interferes with its func- 
tional activity: sensation, thought, and volition, become 
more and more obtuse iiitti slow, until you may have total 
suspension of all of them in apoplectic stupor, or of sensa- 
tion and volition in paralytic helplessness. 

Such is the too frequefit history of chronic visceral 
disease, complicated with brain disorder. The confirmation 
of the view just taken of the progress of the complication 
in question is curiously enough exhibited by this fact— 
viz., that in the first stage of nervous complication, all 
that goes on in the digestive viscera, the irritation and 
weight of every moal, the rolling of every volume of air in 
the bowels, and such like dy^cptic signs, jure accurately 
and acutely felt by the sensitive morbidly active brain 
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the patient complaining of them, and often dreading to 
from fear of these consequences; whilst in the second 
or oppressive stage of brain complication, those abdominal 
sensations are infinitely less complained of, the patient 
mostly asserting that he has no stomach disorder, because 
ho has no uneasy sensatums after food, &c. In the former 
we* have excessive activity, in the latter deficient evolu- 
tion, of brain power- in the former, sufficient blood in 
the brain to augment its fimctioii; in the latter, sufficient 
to oppress it. And we shall find, further on, tliat in 
retracing the stcyis to health, these two degrees of brain 
irritation arc retraced also. 

Tluire are several more circumstances in the progress 
of chronic disease which miglit be mentioned, but wliich, 
as thev '»ccur exclusively in individual maladies, are better 
postponed until these last are treated of. Instances of 
these circumstances are the variations of cough and expec- 
toration, in certain stages of chronic lung disorder ; 
attacks of jaundice, and variations in the bile ^ in the 
excri'tiuns of the bowels and kidneys, in chronic liver 
disease; and tlic appeal anc^ or non-appearance of chalky 
deposit, in the course of gout. Meantime, the phenomena 
cojnmon to iill chronic cliseiiscs in their yiroprcss having 
b(‘cirgivcn, I pass on to speak of the Urimvaiiom to wliich 
they are liable. 

Tliese,— the causes not being r^moved^ and irritation 
not avoided— are inevitably fatal if the seat of the chronic 
malady be in the viscera alone. If there be skin disease 
— i. e , an extennil irritatiog, at once symptomatic of, and 
counteracting to that internal imtation wdiich is the main 
disease— not life perhaps, but life’s comfort, is more or less 
destroyed, similar negligence or malpractice as to causes 
being supposed. • 

The death of the body in such instances is induced — 

1st. By obstacles to the nutrition of tlie body, the process 
or waste meanwhile going on. • 

2nd. By the passage of chronic disease into organic 
disease. 

3rd. By apoplectic congestion and functional stoppage 
of some important organ. 

4th. By effusion of fluids into different cavities, either 
with or without ulceration of the viscera. 

I, In many cases these two first causes of death are 
combined, the organic disease being the obstacle to the 
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body’s continued nutrition. Thus, cancer of the stomach, / 
by c-ausing the incessant rejection of food, precludes the 
renovation of parts wliich the proc(!ss of absorption and 
waste is incessantly caiT3ong off Organic duease of the 
'mesenteric glands stops the passage of the chyle from the 
alimcntaiy c^nal to the circulating blood, and, thus arrest- 
ing the renovation of the latter, leads to the death of the 
functions. Stricture of tlkje gullet kills, likewise, by stopping 
the supjily of food And tlicre are a few iiioie examples of 
the same kind. 

But obstacles to the nutrition of the body sufficient to 
produce its death exist in chronic disease without the 
intervention of organic^ disease. The failure of ganglionic 
nervous energy is attended with faduce of all appetite for 
food ; and not only that, the same nervous exhaustion 
leaves the animal chemistry of the stomach without due 
control, and secretions are poured out wdiich render the 
digestion of whatever aliment is taken bail, the subsequent 
blood-making imperfect, and the nutrition of the body, 
therefore, imperfect also. Waste, nn'initime, proceeds, 
and the mdividual perishes. This mode of death obtains 
in various forms of dyspiqisia, eRfiecially the nervous. 
Emaciation may go on to a great extent before tliisid;fr- 
mination, but not necessanly. If the liriiin cease to be 
supplied with sufficient blood of projier (juality lor its 
office, fainting fhay occm- on some exiTtion of mind or 
body, the heart, impcrfecly nourished anil dc])rived of its 
ganglionic powTr, may be unable to renc^v the circulation 
of the brain: the animal being dies in consequence, anil 
the organic being soon followrs, and this may happen long 
before the patient reaches the jioint of atrophy, and it 
demonstrates the practic^jl necessity for rest of the animal 
nervous system in such maladies. 

Again, in chronic diseases of the small intestines, whence 
the chjrle is absorbed to pe canied into the circulating 
mass of blood, the inflamed and gorged condition of the 
mucous membrane upon wliich the chyle ducts debouch, 
suffices to stop up their orificas, and thus to prevent the 
recruiting of the blood by the chyle. This is the cause of 
death in what is called atrophy, both of adults and infants; 
in the latter it is a frequent occurrence. 

What is called “dying from nerv^ous exliaifttion,” me^ns 
that a long course of imperfect nutrition has gone on: 
that poor and deficient blood has deposited poor ana 
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clclicicnt solids ; that the nervous solids have partaken of 
\his imperfection to such an extent, that they are unable 
any longer to impart that energy to the muscular and 
other moving solids which enables them to continue the 
circulation of blood. This last failing in the brain, the 
animal, and then the organic being dies— not so much of 
iierTclus cxlniiistion as of insufficient nutrition. It is the 
kind of death which terminates the chronic sufferings of 
those whoso overwrought intellect or feelings have anni- 
hilated the digestive powers of their bodies, and of others 
who have ai rived at the sam(j end by the more material 
excesses of child-bearing, child-nursing, and amorous pro- 
liensitics ; all act by imiiairing the digestive energy. In 
short, in this and tln^^two modes of death previously cited, 
the pall* nts die of starvation. 

II. The passage of chronic disease into organic is not 
difficult of explanation, accoiding to the doctrine laid down 
111 the earlier part of this volume. The morbid nutrition 
going on in tlie diseased organ, wherever that may be, 
and dcjieiident on the vitiaieil vitality of its blood-vessels 
and organic iier\'os, is aided by disorder at the centre of 
nutritive life, the digestive organs, here morbid coction 
of tlm food entails morbid blood to ffo^v through the system 
and nourish the organ alreaily exhibiting an unnatural 
state of liutiition in its tissue. If the iiaticiit have no 
hereditary tejidoncy to de])osit tifiierculRr or scirrhous 
tissue, Bimiile excess of de})osit of the natural tissue (simiile 
hypcitrophy) generally ensues and constitutes the organic 
<jhange , in which case, the jnass of circulating blood imt 
being so mu'^h dis(\'ised as in the constitutional tendencies 
alluded to, the local dcrangimieiit of nutrition suffices for 
excessive deposit of the natural tissue alone, and not for 
mmatural deposit. Ihjpertroplqf of hrain^ simple active 
enlargement of live heart, s^ivolleli liver and spleen, and 
thickening of the mucous membranes, are instances of this 
kind of organic disease ; the effeSts of which on the general 
system may be palliated for years, and even some reduc- 
tion may be made, by nice art, in the enlarged structure 
itself. When the hour is come for it, hypertrophij of the 
brain kills by causing pressure on and exciting inflamma- 
tion in the brain and its membranes, the result of which is 
also effusipn %nd pressure; so that the animal is extin- 
guished, and the organic parts, losing the vital stimulus 
from that source, rapidly, though sometimes very gradually, 
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sink, too. Enlargement of ilm hearty s7vollen livery and 
spleen destroy by inducing congestion and dropsy of th^ 
tmnk and limbs; they ali obstructing the free return of 
blood to^ the heart and through it, the blood therefore 
reinains in the small vessels, which become congestive, and 
relievo themselves by pouring out the wateiy parts of their 
contained liquid. Ihit tlic fonner of these diseases also 
kills by the lungs, the return of bloml from whuh being 
obstructed, the patient is suft()(ate<l cither by th'‘ir intlani- 
mation, or by pvimonary apopl(.rtfy tliat in (.diihion of 
blood into the spongy texture of the lungs. Tt is obvious 
that thlckeining of the mvoom me^uh'amei is fatal, liy virtue 
of preventing tlie functions of the im]>ortant \iw*eia in 
wiiich those ineriibraiKis play the most essential vital acts , 
upon these individually it is at iT&eiit umieccs.siry to 
expatiate. 

Where the organic di ^eiise consists not in a ^irij Ic 
enlargement, Init in nn uttiT disoigani/ation oi' a 
death takes place in (onhctjiicnce of t'\«MNsivc‘ irntatui’i omI 
oppression ol the biaiii and qnanl cord, or bs >iniii.ir 
opi>ression uchiced bv the retcidam ui the i/Kiod o( (h nieiits 
■vvhicli ought tvjliavc been <limii.ab*d by the morbid oigaris 
Instances of this an* the disorg.inizcd and hnrdnml 
and di^/,rgamzed ltdnnj Jn the former, tin olcmcft\ Tm 
the bile- in the hitler, those of the mine, ai<‘ carrn‘ I louml 
with the circula.^ing bU,V)d, and cither protluce iiillamimitKm 
and ellusion on tlio brain, or else the bile and urine .tie 
actually deposited in the brain matter, whose fumiion 
they effectually stop by tJicir prestmee In the one case, 
bile is seen, m the other, unife is smelt, jij the brain. It 
should not be kept out of siglit that, in such cases, chronic 
digestive disease lias long preceded, and now accoinjianics, 
and that deficient nutfition plays a part in the fatal 
result. 

That result ls, if possible, still more certain, where the 
organic disease is of tubifrcular or can(‘erous clmracter ; 
for m that case the whole mass of blood is diseased — the 
whole nutrition of the body is unnatural, and even if it 
were practicable to change tnatmass, the organic tendency 
remains, and cannot be (hanged. Yet the mere deposit of 
tubercles and scirrhus is not in itself fatal : if by any 
means the injlammatmn of those morbid structures could 
be prevented, they would be compatible with life. Unfor- 
tunately, the very fact of their morbid character renders 
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^lem less able to resist the causes of inflammatory action 
wan tlic normal textures of the body. Themselves the 
product of deteriorated vital energy, they exhibit the 
least possible energy in opposing and* easting oft* irritating 
agents, even the least so Slowly inflammation is estab- 
lished in them, and surely it ssips the foundations of life. 
No 'Walter where the morbid deposit be— tubercles m 
the knee joint {v'hiie snH'Uinq\ or cancer in the nose — 
an oxcpiisitc symiiathy with the stomach is maintained, a 
atoiiuK-h that had Jong been in a state of chronic dis- 
order. 

Th'‘ immediate process ]>y which life is extiTigiiishe(l in 
sm*h (M.ses, is a periodi<'aI attack ()f lever, ending in profuse 
P'Th]njatioi), am I bv^tlic, generally, (‘nonnfUis dischargr* 
ot iluuh 1mm the disoJised ]»oiiita. The waste coiisccpieiit 
oi{ hvo evhausting jn'ocesses, leads to an mcieascd 

«»ctiv ’tv of tlio digestive organs to laee it. In tubereular 
)u ’u iifitioii of the lungs, of llu kii'‘e ]oint {white sirelhng\ 

* Tm l>ones of the spine *7// as well as in 

nfriTiitim tl.t ap]jetite «s otttinics very 
rU-, find notunfr0(jiieidlv extends toalei i>]i( d.imiilants. 
Jte^ iiiiie, however, the digestive ]K)wcr of tlie St iUaeh, 
lu^ taxed as it had been, giv(‘s signs ofdiiniuution; 

< 'M ro yliieh that the excess of labour to vhuh it has 
ln‘-n subjected, omkIs tn iiicrea.s< the inflammatory imta- 
' ino of the stomach vvltn h prceeued, And no^v accompanies, 
'imtot the diseased tissues [llu e\ ent is, that waste by 
iungs, cc' , goes on faster than supply fiom the 
ajgcstivo apparatus , blood bmmics deficient in the system ; 
the animal nervous system, ine biain and opiiial cord, feels 
tins the first, having the gientest nee<l of a lull siiiiply of 
it, and dies from want of nutiition. \\\ pulmottanj con- 
sumplion^ moreover, the ftiilnig nutrition ot the brain and 
spinal cord causes failure of the nervous energj ieiit to the 
mnschis which move the chest, and effect expectoration, 
until some large quantity of sea-etion rising? into the air 
tubes, the patient is unable to disengage it thence, and 
suffocation takes place. 

Such is the end of chronic disease .terminating in organic 
change, and it bears out the assertion that, as during 
the time the disease remains a functional one, it does 
so by virtue o^the morbid irritation of the central nutri- 
tive organ, the stomach : when it has passed into the 
stage 01 organic disease, death takes place from exhaustion 
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of tliat organ, and consequent failure of the process oLr 
nutrition. ^ 

III. Tlie termination of chronic disease in apople(!tic 
congestion and functional stoppa^, of some important 
organ, is instanced in apoplexy oj the hrain^ and oj the 
lungs. The former supposes a long previous irritation of 
the stomacln and liver, the organic sympathy between 
those parts an(l the brain manitaiiiing the latter in a 
state of super-vitality, and drawing to it an excess of blood, 
the pressure of which at length annihilates the Drain 
function or the sympathies with the stomacli induce slow 
inflainmatoiy action m sonic portion of the brain, dis- 
organization takes ]ilacc there, and rupture of more or 
fewer bioo(bvessols , and the outpouyd iiipiid acts, as tlie 
excess vnthin the vessels did, by pressure and extinction of 
the cerebral function. 

A process in some degree similar bikes place in 
monary apoplexy in which the outpouring of liloody 
se(*rction, or the bursting ot sundry blood-vijsscls into th(‘ 
spongy texture of the lungs, renders that texture ^olul, 
impeifes the entrance of air, and respiratum- jn events, 
therefore, the chtmical changes necessary t«) be o]H'rutcd 
by the air in the blood, so as to render it fit to 
the l)ody, thereby stojis the brain fun(;tion, and kills the 
animal, Tlio rapidit^’' of this morbid act varies. As a 
eoiiseq nonce of cliroiiic disease of the lungs only, it is 
often slow, and in that case it is mure usually brought 
aliout by a giudual secretion of sanguineous 1 i(]ukI fiom 
the inflamed air-vesicles of tlgj lungs ; but it is sometimes 
the eoiisequcnce of organic obstruction in the heiirt, in 
which case it is generally fatal in a very shoit time, not 
unfrequently in a few minutes. Tlio organic change in the 
heart which causes this catastrophe, is, for the most part, 
ossification of the valves of the aorla^ and thickeniug ipf 
the muscular substance of the lieart. 

IV. Chronic disease of the abdominal viscera sometii^es 
ends in ulceration of their mucous or lining membrafte, 
which eats through its substance, and allows its liquid and 
solid contents to be poured into the cavity made by the 
peritoneal or investing membrane. The result is, imme- 
diate and rapid inflammation of that membrane, voiaijtog, 
fever, and death, in a few hours. The mosfcusual Jio^iiiies 
for this ulcerative inflammation arc the stomach, 
towards its lower or duodenal end, and tiie 
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' \^'iiteatine. From the former, the food and mucous secretion 
IS poured out through the idccrated orifice, and from the 
latter, the mucus and faeces. Sometimes volumes of air 
escape from the bowels into the same cavity, or are secreted 
in it; but this is not necessarily fatal. 

Jn the lungs, chronic irritation, especially if accom- 
panied with asthmatic breathing, sometimes ends in per 
ibratioii of the sides of the air tubes and vesicles, and th(j 
escape of air into one of the cavities of the ideura, the 
consequence of which is, continually increasing oppression 
of breathing, the air onUide of the lungs pressing upon 
tlieni so as to prevent their expansion, and tins goes on to 
suffocation. 

In these various ^erminatioiLS of chronic disorder we 
have the exein]»litication of the fact insisted on in these 
pages, that “death comes only by the viscera and that, 
as the disorder of those organs, in their character of centres 
of nutritne activity, m.aintains olironic disorder in other 
parts, by maintaining nutritive* disturbance there, so, when 
tliCif own chronic disease temiiiiatcs fatally, it is by 
arrc'stiug their own nutntion and, ipm facio^ that of all 
parts of the economy. It is reasonable to supi)OBC that 
tilt #iiino central nutritive organs which have lor years 
kept up morbid sympathies all over the frame, should, 
when worn out of their nntiitive ^lU'rgy, draw all other 
parts Avitli them into extinction. Uout in the foot never 
tills, fmt gout in the stomach does ; .and why 1 llecMUse 
so long as tlio initatioii of the digestive organs, which is 
the essential of gout, is tliro^vn upon the foot, those orgjins 
are safe. Cut when they; have no Icmger energy to do 
this^ the disease oppresses and arrests tfieir iiiitiition, and 
all is darkness and destniction the rest of the body. 
Truly, these viscera, and these visceral ganglionic nerves, 
deserve more notice and lictter usage than they generally 
get! And they should always^ be tJioudit of in conjunc- 
tion. It is because the “stomach and bowels” are in 
view, and not the myriads of exquisitely sensitive nerves 
which endue them with life, that such monstrous medicinal 
extravagances are practised on them for months together 
as to astound one at the reckless courage that pi escribed 
them. One stands aghast at some of them ! 

So much f#r the ^tal terminations of chronic disorder, 
to which it is most ordinarily driven by the irrational 
£»ystcm of meddling with every symptom, great or small, 
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which may arise — that nimia diligentia^ fo> which botj^ 
patient and physician are often responsible; the latter 
listeuiiiff to the impatience or prejudice of the former, 
rather than to his own jud^ 5 mcnt To this may be added, 
the persistence in the causes of the malady, iin'pro])er diet, 
bad habits of life, excessive mental toil, &c. Indeed, the 
two play into each other’s hands ; the essential of the dis 
case inveterates, and tlic symptoms midliply, because the 
(;aufees are maintained in action ; and patients are led to 
continue, or to make no efforts to cease these last, because 
they find in medicinal means a way to lull for a time the 
urgency of individual symptoms. And so the mischief 
accumulates, until an organic disease puts the long- 
cherished self-deception to ibght, aiid^ places death ms-a~v)s 
the alarmed and doomed sulierer. 

And where nature is aflorded the opportunity of cxert- 
mg the strong preservative faculty she possesses, by 'witli- 
drawing the exciting causes on the one hand, and by 
ceasing the perturbing intiucmcJOvS of complicated medica- 
tion on the other, she not unfre<|uontly brings about a 
re(*ovcry, mure or less complete, according to the quantity 
of the faculty in question that remains. If the organiza- 
tion and consequently the vitality of the viscera, %l^ch 
are tho 6eat,s of this faculty, have not been already too far 
deteriorated by the agencies just mentioned, an efibrt is 
made to transfer the chronic irritation of tlie viscera to 
some less important organ or organs, which usually relieve 
themselves of this transferred action by the out[)Ouring of 
some secretion, generalljr ex«jssive in quantity and mor- 
bid in quality. Thus it is that sweating, purging, and 
large secretion of turbid urine, terminate certain chronic 
diseases favourably, the irritation of some vital organ 
being thrown respectively on the skin, the lower bowel, 
and the Iddneys; and the gorged skin, and mucous mem- 
brane of the colon an^ kidney pouring out excessive 
materials in order to relieve themselves. Sometimes the 
effort of removal is ^o sudden and so great as to excite per- 
turbation of the entire nervous and circulating systems, 
and the series of turbulent phenomena called, collectively. 
feveTf are exhibited ; which end, however, in sweat, bowel 
or kidney secretion, or occasionally in all three. At other 
times, the iutomal congestion of blood wMch constituted 
the chronic disorder is, by a slow process, converted into 
a congestion of the slm, and more especially in certain 
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points of it, forming, if tlie congestion be superficial, some 
efflorescence or eruptive display , or, if it be more deeply 
seated, collections of pus, boils, &c. 

It appears, then, tliat spontaneous and extraordinary 
secretion from the skin, from the mucous membrane of 
the kidney, an attack of fever, various eruptions of the 
skin, are the most ordinary of Wxe. favourable terminations 
of internal chronic disorder. I have not mentioned in 
detail the cases in which each of these terminations is 
most common and most ellcctual, because 1 shall ha\e 
oc(!asion to do so in siicakmg of the individual chronic 
maladies. Meanwhile, let it be borne m mind that each 
and all of these terminations Jiavc occurred, and may 
occiu* vjithout the i^tvrveniam of any art, save that of 
removing the muses, ami by Ike Hole effort ofiiaiiire. The 
annals of medicine afford abundant instances of the removal 
of inveterate and serious internal malailies by tlie super- 
vention of itch, of external absiiesses, of small-pox, of 
inflammatory fever, and of coinoiis sw(‘ating, purging, and 
micturition, at a time wdien all lemedies had long been 
laid aside as useless, and attention paid only to the avoid- 
ance of those^ things wlncdi palpably exasperated the 
nmlj^ly. This was and could only be the result of that 
uprising of nature to throw oft* disea&c of a character 
which, if continued, must prove ftital to vital parts, to 
which allusion has lieen akeady made; jRid which, often 
before but unsiuccssfully atteiniited, at length did rid 
the vital organs of their ‘^perilous stuft*’' and destructive 
action. And remark, tha^ this conservative power can 
only be successfully exercised, when the original imtating 
causes are removed, when the additional irritating cause 
of medicinal meddling wuth the.visw^ra is avoided, and 
when tlie viscera, at rest from excessive stimulation, and 
callod upon to enact only just so much of their function as 
is necessary for the maintenance of the organism, accu- 
mukte in time sufficient vital energy to make the final, the 
critical effort for their own preservation. 

Now, this natural eft*ort, this self-preservative process, 
is precisely imitated and aided by the rules and appliances 
of the water cure : imitated, inasmuch as, observmg what 
is the natural crisis of each disorder, the means are applied 
which tend tt the production of it; and aided, inasmuch 
as, in consequence of tho artistied and stiict removal of 
exciting causes, by which the body is placed in the best 
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condition to aid itself, and in consequence of the addition.*^ 
tone given to the frame generally, and the denvatiou 
made from the diseased organs by the details of the water 
treatment, by which the eSorts of the body are seconded, 
the tune necessary for the production of the natural favour- 
able termination is considerably reduced. All this will 
receive further dcveloinncnt in these i)ago8. It is men 
tioned here, because it is impossible for one wlio htom 
the .agency of the water treatment, to avoid allusion to 
the complete parallel between the ways taken by nature 
and the means included in that plan of treatm{*iJt, wdien- 
ever the subject of the natural ami favoiurablc termi nations 
of chronic disease is brought fonvard. 

Other favoimible terminations of chronic disease arc to 
be noted, wlii<-h are, or ai)pcar to be, independent of any 
transfer to the external surface. Internal ulcerations an* 
knowm, on some occasions, to have healed. Thus, the 
inspection after death of the stomachs of individuals <wlio 
had suffered long from dyspepsia, has ex]iil)it(‘d in the 
mucous lining of that organ marks of healing alter ulcera- 
tion ; but it docs not ajipear that any notable anielioratmri 
of the dyspeptic syin])toms atteiuled it,, and it may be 
quoted rather to establish the p()s>sil>ihty of the li/jabrig 
of internal ulcerative inflammation, the tendemy of which 
is mostly mortal, than^ for any practical api)li(‘ntion that 
can be made <51’ it. \Ve can only give a wide conjecture, 
during life, that such a saving process is gomg on; and, 
if we knew, it would only alt(*r our proguor tication of 
the result of the malady— qpt help us in the treatment 
of it. 

This applies to tubercular ulcerations of the lungs, 
traces of the healing oj^wdiich, at sumo long period heloie, 
have been discovered after death. Tlic&o urn the only 
instances of pulmonary consumption being cured — cured 
by nature, for the physician is not evt*.n aware of wdiat is 
going on in these cases.* It is. therefore, impossible to 
say under what circumstances tiiis favourable event of a 
deadly malady took place ; but it should bt* stated, that 
the ulcerated cavity in all the cases on record must have 
been very small, jud^ng from the mark of the cicatrix 
left behind— in no instance larger than a horse-bean. 
Scant ground this on which to build a hoiiein so invariably 
destructive a disease ! 

There is one organ, the liver, which occasionally rids 
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itself of chronic disorder without transference of irritation 
10 other organs , and it does so hy tlie simple outpouring 
of its own secretion, the bile. Tliis is shown in tlic im- 
proved character of the evacuations from the bowels— of 
the urine, which becomes better coloured— of the shin, 
wlncli, Irorn yellow, becomes clear— of the taste, which 
ceases to be pervaded by bitter, &c. ; and all this without 
any diarilnea or sweating that couJtl (*all attention. The 
organ would seem to have accTiinulated suiJieicnt ganglionic 
Mgour to recommenec the due perfonnanoe of its function. 
Th(‘ cireurastaiiees which bnng this about will be given 
when sj)cakiug of the chronic maladies of the liver. Mean- 
time, it may lie mentioned, that the morbid condition 
V'liich can be obliterated by this ]>roccss, indejiendcnt of 
all cntic.il transfer, is, as might readily be supposed, of no 
very intense or long persistent ('baracten 
This terminates what is necessary to be said on tlic 
subjects included in this chapter. These subjects— the 
causes, ])i ogress, and terminations of chronic disease — 
might be made to o(*eupy the entire of such a volume as 
this; but besides that iii such case miieli verbosity would 
be pcrpi'trated, the treatment of a subje(*t generally, calls 
oidy^ir the enunciation of points of siinihuity, leaving 
the points of divergence to appear in treating tlm different 
XKirts of the subji^et indivi(lually. iTlic gpiieral facts of 
chronic disease have been bore announced without any 
attempt at extension, which, after all, might only have 
rcjiidered the matter more obscure by eoiiiidicatmg the 
manner; whereas, as they sftand, they will he found, I 
believe, sutiijicntly intelligible. Besides which, the pre- 
tensions of this volume altogether are only those ot an 
elementary, not of a systematic trcditisc. 'S'et is the sub- 
ject of cliTOTiic disease well worthy of tlic latter, and it is 
to bo hoped that a >vritcr u'ortliy of the subject may be 
found. The outlines, at least, will be found in the pre- 
ceding pages. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

DISEASES OP THE rraHAHY KUTRIITVE ORGANS. 


Ki'asons for placing tlie or jv unary rniln‘ti\c orgarm in the 

first place lor coimideiat n — H ims ot Hnarigcnnont for (libpnsc«» of 
other orfjans— M ucouH iiul iu*rv"6us iiKhm stion — Fallacy ol old 
definitioiitj — EfiLCts treat J ns caupon— Kauoiudo of morbTlfl.M’iVip- 
toms — Sinking, lulnosh, g ^ ‘ i-^in oi stoniach — Fl.tliflonce 

— Excco&ivc and dcliu<Mi appetite -Tl ' Ihnmt, tongue, giiiiis, and 
teeth, in djbpe^sia— S^fnp'onj' and ears — S^vinptoius indi- 

cative of morbid svmpaihy vvnli brain ai 1 sjnnal coid — Comparative 
losiilts of mucous and neuous d\bpei la — Ralioualo of tieatmeiit 
^CascB in illusLiation. 

The general development of the subject of chronic disease 
given in the anteced<Tit chapters affords a surficicnt reason 
for the arrangement of#the individual diseases which it is 
my puipose to make. We have seen how disease com- 
mences, in the great majority of instances, in the central 
organs of life — ^the dige^^ive orgtms; and how, when it 
commences elsewhere, its chronic character is determined 
by the implication of the digestive organs. No patho- 
logical fact is better established; and it would suffice to 
place their maladies in the first order for examination 
and elucidation. But pliysiological considerations also 
strengthen their claim. Dependent as the entire organism 
is for its functions on the due supply of Mood, as regards 
quality and quantity, the digestive organs, in which the 
priniaiy elaboration of that liquid is effected, necessarily 
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influeiife the very first condition of vit.ility in all other 
organs. If the condition of the stonnicli l)C sncli as to 
preclude the digestion of food, or to produce a bad diges- 
tion of it, either no blood at all is formed, or blood of a 
bad kind, unfit for the purpos(*s of nutrition, and the 
organs of the vliole Ixuly langiii.sh, or are diseased ui their 
niuiTtion. In this manner they go far to regulate the 
nutrition of the rest of the body , and as the palulmi for 
nutrition is first made in them, they claim the appellation 
of primary nutritive organa ’’ 

Furtlu'j, the dmestive organs influence the other parts 
of the body by the facit, that in and about them is the 
central jxjrtiou of that gjuiglionic system of neiTos wliose 
office IS to regulate* 11^ disirihution of blood in, and there- 
fore the juode of iiiitritioii of^ each organ, however near or 
distant. By virtue of this systi'in, not only do organic 
sensations procoeil froiii tlie stomach to the remotest por- 
tion of a limb, but the nutritive activity of this last is 
conveyed to and recognized bjr the stomach WJicn the 
stoinlfdi has been for a long time without food, the feet 
become cold — in other words, the circulation of blood in 
them is diminished, and the heat, gnen out from the 
blo«)d,(^also (hmimslicd - an organic sensation has proceeded 
from the stomaidi to the foot. When in such a state the 
limbs are exercised in walking, &c.,#fhe w^iit of sufficient 
nutritive Ihiuid in the limbs so in action is announced to 
the stomacli liy an org«ujic sensation transmitted to it by 
the gan^dionh; nerves," and the result of which is to beget 
liimger m the stomach, in t^der to urge to the foiiiiation 
of more bh'od. And so of every organ of the economy. 
So that whether tlie digestive organs be looked upon as 
the pnmary laboratory of the blcgid which is to nourish 
the whole frame, or as the centre of the system of nerves 
which is to regulate that nutrition, wc behold in them the 
starting and converging point oi all healthy, as of all dis- 
eased Bfe, in the various viscora, limbs, and covering of 
the body. 

On these grounds I propose to speak, in the first place, 
of the chronic diseases of the upper organs of digestion. In 
the preceding chapters, the extension of disease thence to 
other parts is dwelt upon and explained. The arrange- 
ment of this imrt will proceed partly -on the facts of that 
extension, and p^ly on the physiological processes of 
nutrition j and doing this, 1 sbali speak, in the next place, 

F 2 
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cf the maladies attadicd to the heart and lungs, those 
being tlie organs which come next in the great process of 
nutrition, and towards wdiicli the extension of digestive 
disorder is first and most ficquently made. After these 
will come the chronic diseases of the chest ; then those of 
the nervoiis system; afterwards, the extension totlio limbs, 
as shown in gout^ rheMinatUm^ and simple injiammniiou of 
ths joints; next, those oUhe lowtr (/rgaiis of digestion^ the 
colon and rectum, and finally, the extension to Ihe outer 
mucous membrane of the bedy, as shown in skui diseases. 

I have no intention, liowe\er, of entering ui)on all the 
diseases inciilcntal to the organs above cnumeiated, but 
only such as liave fallen luidtT my obsciTation, and been 
treated by the aiiplianccs of the watt r cure. But as each 
disease comes to be treated of, 1 shall first give a his- 
tory and explanation of its symiitoms, so as to render the 
application of the rcimdiul meaiLs, siibscf|ueiitly detailed, 
intelligible to all readers. One great object, in iny view, 
is to atibrd such icdclc'rs a trutlitul and rational exposition 
of the chronic maladies that are most commonly mct with 
in civilizetl society, and, by that moans, to enlighten them 
as to the mode of preventing as W’ell as curing them, by 
natural rather than medicinal means, though ni»t asefothe 
mode of being their ow pliysinaiL Tins, I approiiend, 
will be (lone b^ exhikting the origin, tracarig the jirogress, 
and giving an explanation the iiheiiomcna of each dis- 
ease under notice , to which will be appemh'd cue or Uvo 
cases in point, as practical exanijdes of the prevunis general 
history and exposition. Thiif will form the subje(*t matter 
of the jirescnt jiart. Tlie third and last part wull come in 
aid of it, in the aim of prevention as well as ciu-e, not by 
mere enumeration of the processes of the water tr(jatincut, 
but hv shoAving how the employment of them at an early 
period, eradicates the predominant mischief speedily, and, 
what is of more cctnscqupiice, tends to tlie gciiemtion of 
habits and tastes that arc altogether alien to the recur- 
rence of the causes wliich originally produced the disease. 
For the water cure differs from other modes of treatment 
by its much ^eater stringency rcjjardmg the withdmwal 
of causes, and by its strict reduction of habits of life to 
the simple natural standard, which both leav(*s the system 
free to relieve itself from the disease that^weighs upon it, 
and rids it of the slavery of artificial excitants under Avliich 
it groaned. 
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The first diseases of the primary nutritive orga^^s which 
come to be mentioned are — 


§ 1. MUCOUS AND NERVOUS INDIGESTION. 

Under the generic name of J)^spepsia, these two forms 
of indigestion are very commonly s]>okcii of and practically 
treated. Yet there are well-marked pathological distinc- 
tions between them : they demand ditferent treatment, 
and they hjad to ditferent results. This I shall be able to 
show ; but I would d(\sire, first of all, to dissipate some 
vulgar errors that obtain regarding this wide-spread plague 
of civilization — dyspcfsia. 

A mail wnth Cullen’s definition of indigestion in his 
head — ‘‘loss of appetite, nausea, acidity, flatulence,” &c. 
—is firmly convinced that he has to treat every one of 
these symjitoms , and he does so treat them, giving a 
separate remedy for each— bitters for the appetite, etier- 
vcsciifg draughts for the nausea, soda for the acidity, ginger 
for the wind,' and so forth. In his mind, the aggregate of 
these sym])toms makes an entity which he calls dysjiepsia 
— a«sprt of being which he is to annihilate with varied 
weapons. This is one error : it is held by many medical 
men, and cherished by very many ^laticnjs, who admire 
the complex medication to wlijjjli it leads. 

As a kind of iiendant to tms, is tlie error of fixing on 
one symptom, and calling it the cause of the disease— the 
old error of short coming kwiwlcdge, of taking the effect 
for the cause One says the flatulcnco causes his disease, 
another the nausea, a tliird the acidity, and so forth. This 
leads to the lay treatment with a^l manner of alcoholic, 
peppery, and cordial stimulants, alfodis, magnesia, &c. 

In some forms of dyspepsia there is loss of aiipctite 
and loss of alacrity of limb. DThe (me is attributed to 
“ want of tone” in the stomach, which is true as regards 
the caiiillary blood-vessels, as I have shown, hut emmeous 
in the sense in which it is said— namely, as denoting a 
necessity for tonic stimulation. The other is attributed 
to debility, and upon tliis error is built the necessity for 
high feeding. 

In another fewn of dyspepsia the appetite is excessive — 
far exceeds the digestion.** Yet this, too, is looked upon as 
a reason for hecatombs of food ; and, as the limbs become 
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less powerful under this diet, the erroneous conclusion is 
arrived at, that enough has not been eaten ! 

Lastly, tliero is the error of mistaking fat for fleshy and 
volume for vigour. A fat, red-iacod dyspeptic, siiflcring 
torments which his face helies, hut with which that face is, 
as I shall show, closely connected, is generally much pitied 
by friends when the redness and bulk diminish, though 
it is often accompanied by diminution of sulfcring ; so that 
just when Nature is curing liis malady, slie is marred by 
the recommendation of anxious people to “ take something 
to get up his looks again'’ — that something “getting up” 
the old irritation also. 

These erroneous notions are sad drawbacks to the suc- 
cessful treatment of indigestion. ?lie prejudices which 
they rcjjrcsent, if opposed by the mcdicid attendant, are 
too strong not to throw disorder into the nervous system. 
The patient fidgets about the “acidity’’ or the “flatu- 
lence,^’ because liis old remedies for them are withdrawn ; 
aaid this fidgeting induces nervous uiisettlement and 
increased stomachal sensitiveness. And if not op])Oh'ed, or 
if seconded by the attendant, the same result comes more 
speedily and more intensely. The only remedy for this 
state of things is to describe to the patient, as clejixly as 
may be, the pbsential stature of Ins disease : to show liim 
how these various syiiiptoms, which he mistakes for causes, 
spring from that essential JjJ^ture ; and thus to dmw the 
gi’ound from under his pr^udiccs, and prepare him for 
rational instead of empirical treatment. Let us proceed 
to do this. • 

Reverting to the first part of this work, it will be found 
that acute disease always precedes clironic disease (page 
1); and that the great characteristic of acute disease in 
a part is an excess and congestion of blood (page 7) ; that 
chronic discaKse is an extension in drrjree of the acute 
(page 15) ; and thaHn both, but in different degrees, there 
is a loss of organic sympatliy between the blood-vessels 
and their contained blood, leading to an imiierfecrt; vital 
chemistry, and consequent bad nutrition and secretion 

^^^ow, what is called chronic dyspepda means, when 
reduced to its essence, a chronic excess and congestion of 
blood in the nutritive blood-vessels of thu mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach, or of the ganglionic nerves that 
surround and supply the stomach. The effect of this 
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congestion is to interfere with the quality of the blood, and 
its organic sympathy with the vessels which contain it. 
As all secretions are derived from the blood, we might 
expect that they would not be of a proper kind when 
proceeding from blood so circumstanced. Accordingly, 
mstead of the ordinary insipid mucus, there is at one time 
acid mucus poured out, forming the acidity so much talked 
about by dyspeptics, and which, as the membrane which 
secretes the spittle is a continuation ot that which lines the 
stomach, is also experienced in the mouth. At another 
time, the power of the ganglionic nerves over the vessels 
of the gastric mucous hiembrdne is so irregularly exor- 
cised, that, instead of mucus, the elements of mucus, in 
tlic shape of gases, aje poured out from the blood, and the 
much-dr^‘aded/rt^///c>/6r is produced. 

^ Now, suppose a quantity of tliis acid, or volumes of this 
air secreted in a stomach lined with mucous membrane, 
on the outer side of which is a thin layer of muscular. 
moT'ing fibres, wliose office, in health, it is to contract and 
mow', the food about in the stomach. TJie acid and the 
air, Ijeing unnatural matters, bring these muscular fibres 
into sin unnatural state of contraction, and apasmodic con- 
trqcflon of them taki's place , according to the degree ajid 
exsK^ locality of which is the sensation jn-odiuied. If the 
middle part of the stomach is the seat of spasmodic con- 
traction (as usually hapi»ens in ana it y) tltl're is a sense of 
dragging or gnamng at the flit of the stomach, or a pain 
in tlie breastbone above the pit of the stomach. If the 
grea^t sac or loft end of stomach contracts morbidly, 
it drags upon the passage from the stomach to the throat, 
and the sensation called hnn^thurn is experienced— a 
mixed sense of acute pain at the T)it of tlie stomach, and 
(Irawing in the throat, and occurring mostly when wind 
is wesent. Sometimes these pains are sutliciontly acute 
to be felt completely through to the back, between the 
shoulder-blades, * 

The sjiasmodic contraction of the stomach thus produced 
has various degrees. One of these causes the sensation of 
hunger. Natural hunger is nothing more than a greater 
than usual contractile movement of the empty stomach, a 
sort of slight cramp, which is relieved when the hollow 
muscle, the if^omach, has something to contract upon. 
For this purpose anything will do, from water to pebble 
stones. In confirmation of this view of the physiology of 
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hunger, it is found that pressure on the pit of the stomacli, 
with tne hand or a handage, suspends the sensation by 
allaying the crampish movement, just as pressure, on the 
cali‘ of the leg subdues the cramp there. Also, it is known 
that smoking tobacco or swallowing opiates, or any other 
antispasmodio remedies, suspends hunger. Instinct, too, 
leads many hybernating animals to swallow rosm and 
other indigestible matters jirevions to entering on their 
long torpor, which might otherwise be disturbed l>y the 
spasmodic craving of an empty, liungry stoimn^h. Wed, 
then, we have a dysiiejitic, imtable stomach, containing a 
mass of imdigested food, or a quantity of acrid, irritating 
mucus, or a large volume, of wind, or all tliree together ; 
any one of these may suflice to violently irritate the mus- 
cular coat of tlie stomach, and produce tlie amount of 
spasmodic contraction wliicli conesponds to the sensation 
of hunger. Hence it is that dyspeptics so oltcn have 
craving for food immediately after a huge meal of it, and 
at the time when it remains untouched by the digestive 
office of the stomach. Hence it is that immense api^i tite 
is so often a symptom of the mosi intense dyspepsia. ♦ But 
reference must l)e over had to the antecedent cause of the 
acid or wind, and the s])asm they induce , and that ^i\]so 
is inflammatory congestion of the mucous membrane, or of 
the nerves of the stomach. The want of this is the founda- 
tion of all the gt’oss errors that distinguish tlie ordmary 
treatment of indigestion. A stimulating anti-siasmodie 
gives the whole storaacli the tempoiary jiower of getting 
rid of wind, or a dose of sodaneytrahzes the acid, which then 
ceases to iiTitate, and the gnawing, dragging, or kimgn*, 
disappears. Not so the cause of them, wdiieh tiiose remedies 
have rather exasperated ; as is shown in the fact that the 
doses have to be rejicatoh more and more frequently, until 
soda is taken in every beverage, and sal volatile,’ ginger 
tea, or pepper lozenges, at every hour of the day. 

Another and greater degfee of spasmodic contradion of 
the stomach causes the sensation of namea ; and this 
degree calling the surrounding muscles of the belly and 
chest by sympathy into a similar state, the act of vomiting 
is i«foduced. But between that and nausea there is the 
partial contraction, which suffices to throw some food, 
sometimes insipid, sometimes acrid, back i^to the mouth, 
constituting the eruciatiom that lorm one of the great 
distresses of dyspeptics. Uuoup is when the spasm is 
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about the upper orifice of tlie stomach, where the gullet 
expands into that organ ; it then mvolves tlie midrifl, and 
that powerful muscle aids in the violent couvulsi(jn that 
marks the act. 

Lastly, there is the actual spasm of the stomach, where 
every niuscular fibre of it is in the most intense state of 
ronfraVtion, precluding the exit of anything whatever, 
solid, liqunl, or aeriform, from its cavity, and inducing the 
most alarming sympatliies in the organs of the chest, and 
in the brain. It is most apt to occur in gouty persons ; 
but others arc liable to it. 

But sometimes tlie congestion of the nerves of the 
stfuruiidi is so great as to o]>prcss tlieir function, to prevent 
ih.ni from sending t# tlie muscular coat of tlie stomach 
the due < ontractile encigy. In this case there is loss of 
appetite. Between this state of the nerves and that which 
causes craving, there is the same difference as between the 
condition of the brain which causes delirium, and that 
winch is accompanied by stupor , in the former there is an 
exceaij of blood, enough to produce excess of brain func- 
tion, in the latter there is a greater excess, enough to 
opiiro&s the brain. 

is iui occasional symptom of indigestion. When 
tlie iiTitatiou of the stomach is m cater than usual, it acts 
as a stimulant to the blood-vessels of^tbe membrane which 
lines the throat, causes them to contract, *ind thus dimi- 
nishes the secretion of that membrane, which becomes 
dry. That such is the fact is shown by another fact— 
namely, that washing the iwmtli, or gargling the throat 
with cold Wider, will relieve thirst. It is a more contimied 
symptom of mucous than of nervous dysjiepsia ; but when 
it occjurs in the latter, it is much iuf>re intense and pressing 
for a time. 

With the deranged ganglionic power, deranged secretion 
takes jdace, as we liave seen, im the stomacli it, self. But 
the same holds with regard to the membrane which lines 
the fauces, the mouth, the tongue, ami the eyelids : for it 
is a continuation of the same which lines the stomach. 
Accordingly, we find in dyspepsia, either defeient or 
diseased spittle, very frequently thick and tenacious, less 
frequently thin and acrid — the former in mucous, the 
latter in nervouji indigestion. The spittle also tastes acid, 
bitter, metallic, sweet, mawkish, &c, ; which, no doubt, is 
owing in part to the disordered sensation of the nerves of 
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taste, and partly to the morbid secretion. Further, the 
vapour from the membrane of the throat and jaws is 
more or less fa^tid, causing a tainted breath ; though this 
symptom is often wanting. For a like reason, luiinely, the 
congestion of the membrane in question, dj^spopties are 
much liable to sore throat, both relaxed and inllanimatory, 
from variations of weather. 

Following the membrane from the throat forwards, it 
covers the tongue — ^the well-used indicator for tlie doctor. 
To go into details on this point would be tiresome, and I 
shall content myself and the reader too, i)robably, by 
stating the general result of my experience of the tongue 
as a symptom in chronic indigestion : 

1. When the tongue is not iniu h, not at all increased 
in redness or volume, but lias a thi(*kish whity-brown fur 
upon it, 'Without any great amount of drynes»s, we may 
infer that the stomach irritation is of the mucous mem- 
brane, and not of an intense nor aiici(‘nt character. 

2. Wlicn the fiur in question is slimy, and the tip and 
sides of the tongue that are uncovered by it pre«K»nt a 
vivid redness, the dyspepsia is of the mucous kind, is 
intense of character, and is of longer duration. 

3. If, with this last api)earaiice, the fur be yelK'W’ish, 
though more dry, the liver and diioilenum are involved in 
the dyspeptic disorder 

4. When the'’ tongue is clean, but vividly red, with the 
papilla! at the tip elevated, and of tlic ordinary moisture, 
a. recent nervous dyspeiisia may 1)6 ])redic.ato<l. 

6, When this retl tongue tis dry and glazed, a more 
intense degree of the dysiiepsia exists. 

6. When the very red tongue has a slight degree of 
whitish fur, and is enlarged in volume, it bes^Kjaks a very 
intense iier\^ous dyspejishi, sufficient to involve the brain, 
which, in such case, is congested.* 

7. The most intense dc^ee of nervous dyspepsia, how- 
ever, shows a considerably enlarged tongue, tne face of 
which is split into furrows in all directions, so deep some- 

* This enlargement of the tongne is so strictly connected with stomach 
irritation, that the tongue will sometimes swell after each meal, and 
decrease w hen digestion is over ; in coincidence w itli the excitement or 
rest of the digestive organs. Moreover, a process of the water cure 
will cause a contraction of the tongue for the time,^)y decreasing tho 
irntatioii. A medical genitleinau now under my care has 
both these facts and reported them to me. 
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times as to gfive the appearance of several small tongues 
just holding together by tlieir edges. 

8. Wlicii nervous an(l mucous irritation are both intense, 
and have endured for a long tinu^ the tongue is red at the 
tip and sides, (*overed in the centre with a very thin, white, 
shining mucous coat, and is enlarged. This silverff tongue 
(literally, not figuratively) denotes a great amount of long- 
standing dyspeptic irritation to lie eradicated. It is a 
common tongue with liyi>ochondriacs, especially such as 
have umlcrgoiie courses of mercury, and is ahvays con- 
nected witli'morbid action of the brain. 

Other pcciihiuitics of the tongue arc its indentation at 
the sides, wlijcli implies its av{fmented volume, mid pressure 
against the teeth^ snd its tremidoubnesa on jirotrusioii, 
wliicli usually iinncates nervous dysi)oi)sia, that has in- 
volved the spinal cord, but of the signs above-mentioned, 
one of tlic most important is tlic increased size of the 
tongue, which so olteii goes mmoticed. Yet have I seen 
cases of the most distressing indigestion, where the 
thickening of the tongue wus the only sign it afforded, 
being in colour, moisture, and cleanness perfect ; and wdiat 
is more curious, in these cases the dyspepsia diminished 
wi4l|^ the diiiimution of the tongue, which, liowcvcr, 
bexjaine ftured and rather clammy, seeming to show that 
this latter kind of bmguc is that#>f a degi’co of 

stomach irritation. It is too much the custom to look for 
fur of the tongue as the only sign of <hronic diseased 
digestion; whereas it is the accomiianimeiit of tlie least 
teaious and intractable forms of it , your silvery, or your 
clean, red, sv'ollen tongue, is far more difficult to manage 
than the ordiuarv foul ^wash-leather” tongue. 

The gtms and teeift afford sigueLof dysiiopsia ; the same 
mucous membrane which covers the tongue, and lines the 
stomach, passing over the gums, dipping doAvn the sides 
of the teeth, and sending a yulpy prolongation by the 
root of each tooth into its centre. This arrangement 
renders it sufficiently easy to explain the rednems, stveUing, 
Undernm, sponginess, bleeding, and fodor of tlte gums; 
symptoms which attend, in ^eat- or small array, most 
forms of indigestion, especially of the mucous character. 
In nervous dyspepsia, the gums often lose their nutrition, 
and shrink l»om the teeth, leaving their roots bare. 
Neither is it difficult to comprelicnd how, with such a pro- 
longation of the mucous membrane, aching, decay, and 
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discoloration of the teeth occur in dysj^sia. Besides 
this, the nerve which passes directly from the brain to the 
stomach, sends branches, as it goes dow the throat, to the 
jaws, which branches give out a twig of nerve to each 
tooth. It is easy to see how a draught of watt^r, diluting 
some acid liquid, or allaying some exasperated inflamma- 
tory action in the stomach, may almost immediately soothe 
“a raging tooth,” in which no trace of decay could be 
foimd to ac(;ount for the pain. Many a noble grimier has 
been t‘xtracted, "when the more pleasant operation of swal- 
lowing some iced water -would have alloweul it to remain 
in the jaw, and do good ser\ice for ycai*s to ( ome. 

At the point wJiere the inner raucous iiiomhrane ceases, 
and the outer mucous membiane, or«slviu, commences — at 
the hps— there is, frequently, accumulation of blood in 
the sjiongy tissue which (‘(nisiitiites them. Tins ./rcr// red, 
snomjy lip, occurs in recent mucous disease, or in nervous 
flyspcpsia at any stage , it goes wntJi the red and spongy 
gums. Sometimes its covciing membrane jiartakes of the 
nature of skm, and throws oft* mucus, which coaguhitt*s in 
the air, and forms dry flukes on the lips. But when 
dyspe]>sia has been of very long standing, and lias invaded 
the structure of the duodenum, or liver, we hav|^ the 
lips at first marbled red and white, and, as the disease 
advances, the wjiitc ifCMlominates, the lips, tin*, lower one 
especially, becoming blanched, w^axy, and lianl. This 
is the old drunkard’s lip, and bespeaks irremediable 
mischief. 

Proci*eding from the back •f the throat to the nostrils, 
and tiieiico, by the passage for tbe tears to the eyes, the 
mucous membrane lines the eyelids, and covers the eye- 
balls to the extent of tl^ portion ciallcd “the wdiite of the 
eye.” Hence the hlearea, siiffmed, eyes of many dyspep- 
tics ; the gorged^ thlclcened, and internally red, and exter- 
nally dark eyelids; the mflamed glands at the roots of 
the eyelashes, accompanied by deficient, or thick gummy 
secretion there. And as these two surfaces— -the inner 
eyelid, and white of the eye-work upon each other, the 
result of their congested state is painful action, yiroducing 
flow of tears, the whole going by the name of “weaA; eytsf 
a sjmiptom of very common occurrence in chronic indi- 
gestion. • ) 

Itching of the nostrils, dryness^ or, on the other haniJ, 
exemive distillation from them, irregular sense of melt^ 
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all which take place in dyspepsia, arc accounted for hy the 
(‘xtciision of the gastric mucous membrane to tlie nostrils. 
When the membrane is gorged and thi(ikened, the nen^es 
of smell spread o\'er it are op])ressed m their function, and 
deficient sense ofsniell is a dyspeptic symptom. The same 
connection of membrane renders dyspeptics very lialdc to 
take cold in the head—that is, to have the lining of the 
nostrils getrged with blood, as the secondary consequence of 
external cold. 

Eunuing up from the hack of the throat to the Ensfa- 
cJdan iuln\ wliieli is the avenue thence to the inner ear, the 
mucous membrane here, also, is liable to variations with 
that of tlie stomat'h. It may become dri/^ and then tluTC 
is bitniiHfj pam aiul (tcide stnsc of lu'nrnuj; or it may 
become gorged with hlood, swelled, and, stopping np the 
passage, produce one sjKicics of deafness. Irregularity ol 
hearing is a s^'iuptom very often complained of Iby dysjieii- 
tic patients. 

Finally, the gastric mucous membrane passes over the 
spoirgy hones at the back of the nostrils, and reaches and 
linos the liollow space which separates the two plates ot 
the bones of the iorehead — the frontal sinus. This is the 
seat^f Inadache^ and of hitious Imtdache^ as irritation 
ol tiie membrane of the stomach itself, or of its ('xteutsion 
to tlie liver prevails. ^ 

So far, it will be perci'ived, the symptotns ('f dys]iepsia 
are ex}»licablc by the continuation of the inner surlaee ot 
the stomach. Hut, in thus tracing tlu‘m by eontinuit> of 
membrane, it sliould iievei^ for an instant be forgotten 
that the symimthies, healthy as veil as morbid, between 
the different ])ortions of that membrane, are due to the 
similar nutrition of them idl under the direction of the 
ganglionic iier\'ous sj^stem. It is flic iier^'cs of this system 
wliich should be ever present to the mental eye of the 
practitioner when he btmolds, in the ^ anous signs I have 
detailed, evidences of chronic dyspeptic disorder. Failing 
in this, he falls into the worst eixors of ontology, treating 
names instead of states of action, and putting aside as non- 
existent the organic sensitiveness of the most sensitive 
membrane of the body — tlie mucous membrane of the 
digestive organs. We know not of such membrane 
without myrn^s of nerves of organic life entering into its 
intimate texture, and regulating all its vital actions. Not 
a tear distils from the eye, nor a jdrop of the wonderful 
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gastric juice from the lining of the stomach, save at the 
urgency of tlie ganglionic nerves which supply the mem 
brane of either organ. 

Whilst morbid phenomena are proceeding in tlie 
extended membrane of the dyspeptic stomach, other 
symptoms, having no dependence on such, extension, arc 
pressmg. Such arc the signs that arc exhibited by the 
t>rain and spinal (iord, and are called the nen>ouSy or the 
brain synqdome of chronic indigestion. It were vain to 
attempt tlie enumeration of all tliese signs, inclmling, as 
th(^y do, every possible variety of sensation and diseased 
thought; and there is scarcely one, liowever extravagant, 
wlii( n some dys] *eptic or other has not cx])crienced. Pains^ 
shooting, burning, cutting, drawing, Igceratmg, &c. ; sntm- 
tiom ot cold, heat, tuhiess, emj>tmess, ciueping, itching, 
gusts of wind, opening and shutting, gnawing, roughness, 
trenilding, <Src. ; depressed, impatient, suspicious, 

selfish, the mind indolent, vivid to the last degi’oe, ]>er- 
verted, or, on the other hand, witli excess ot natural 
tendencies ; the volition ]»owcrless, or, again, gi*eat to the 
point of constant restlessness. hJuch arc a few of the 
phenomena wdiieh show that the initation of tlie (ligf*stive 
organs has disoidcrcd the nutrition of the cerebral orgipis. 
But how (liverse sociver they may be, they are all rediicible. 
in their point of origin, to three positions— viz., the spinal 
Corel, tlie grey nfattcr of the brain, and the white matter of 
the brain. 

As the Hjiinal cord is the seat of tlie exercise oi tlie will, 
all the dyspeptic signs m\olving that mental function are 
referable to moibid circulation and nutrition there. Irri- 
tations proceeding from the stomach to the cord alter its 
healthy action; tlio nerves which it sends out to the 
muscles of the body c^jise to receive steady energy from 
it; and thus, both in their sensations and in their power 
of setting the muscles into action, they are disordered. 
Hence the trembling of the vanous parts which the will 
cannot command;* the q}asmodic and convnldve move- 

• That Iremhling depends on diminished power in llic seat of tho 
will, and cannot be resisted, these admonitory linos ol Horace to 
Quiiitius would imply ; 

“ Neu, si te popiilue sanum rectoquo valentcm, 

Dictitet, occultam lehrem suh tcinpus cdfndi 
JHssimvks^ dovee manU)U9 tremor inctdat mtcth.'' 

Lib. i., Epistol. 16 . 
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mvenU of a limb, or juirt of a limb ; tlic occasional and 
if ttiporaryfiahy el'll d iunnhness of a limb, denoting irrita- 
tion to the amount of i)ressurc on the cord : and hence, too, 
the cramps, shooting, and other pains, cold and hot feelings, 
&c. And all of these may be confined to a siuall part of 
the trunk or of tlie limbs, to a single joint, for instiinec, 
because only a small part of tlie spinal cord, where 
nerves are given out which go to the joint, is involved in 
the irritative sympathy originally proceeding from the 
dyspeptic stomach. The long list of hystirical symptoms, 
so oft(*n attcndiuit on chronic indigestion, is more esj)ccially 
traceable to this morbid sympathy between the stomach 
and spinal cord ; the staitings, shudderings, uncontrollable 
laugh tci or weeinng, b(nug indications of the lost conirol- 
ling j»o\\ or of the sjiinal nerv(*a A like sympathy between 
the stomach and spinal cord is the means of inducing 
the malad> called asthma, and other forms of ilifiicult 
breathing ; as also stomach cough, of the latter of which 
I shall treat more fully under the head of disorders of 
the respiratory organs, Meanwdule, as regards the signs 
dcpcndt‘nt on the s.vm])athctie, irritation of the spine, it may 
be remaiked how little is this sympathy re(*ognized ^ and 
ho\y dteii are the spines of dysiieptics blistered, leeched, 
strctnuHl, l<iid for months or years on iiielined planes, &c., 
under the plea {){ sj ana I complain^, w'heii a little more 
observation and jiliysiolugie^al deduct am w'tftdd liave siKired 
the sjnne, and diseoveied a stomach at the bottom of all 
the miscliief ! 

It should be mentioned, Jhat these disordered spinal 

S henomena are most commonly connected with 'iiervovs 
yspepsia. 

llie grey matter of the brain is the outer layer of that 
organ, and the physical agent of •ihc mind. In nervous 
maigestion morbid sympathy is propagated to it, and 
morbid nutrition indueecl in it, and the mind thus has an 
TUifit orgmi to work withal. Tlie couseciueiice is a scries 
of mental feeblenesses and contradictions, that form a large 
portion of the misery of the dyspeptic. The impatience, 
irascibility, caprice, anxiety about trifles and about self, 
suspicions, groundless fears, and similar marks of morbidly 
vivid mental action, are things for which the patient 
deserves pity, ^arcely blame, for he knows their existence, 
and feels the torment of their mastery over him. That 
dominion may increase until moral or intellectual insanity 
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is established— a result not nnfrequent, when, misled by 
the clean tongue of nervous dyspepsia, to which insanity of 
this kiiul belongs, the })ractitioiier has only debi/iftf in his 
head, and prescribes stimulation as a remedy. Such cases 
people the lunatic asylums. 

But when tlie white matter of the brain U j>rincipally 
aftected by morbid sympathy with the stomach, we have, 
for the most part, mental phenomena indicating oppres- 
sion of the mind’s pliysical requisite. Tln^ro is slowness of 
perception, thought, and action; everything is tiouble- 
some, or impossible , attention flags ; rc'ading^ and talking 
arc alike irksome ; rc'-verie takes possession of the patient, 
and somnol(*ncc often steals on him. Besides these mental 
symptoms, there is more or less cgiddincss, contusion, 
sense of weakness of the brain, cxjianding sensation of the 
skull, numbness of the scalp, intense aching, or simply 
malaise of the wliole licad. The external senses also 
suffer ; hummmg, ami (*ther noises, pervmle the and 
deafness invades it , the vision is distiubed by black spots, 
dark craiie, steaming vajiours, sjiarks and flashes of*Ted ; 
the taste is olilitcraicd, or is pervaded by acid, saline, 
mawldsh, putrid, or metallic savours; and the smelly 
though the least liable to distortion, is sometimes ejo^sod 
by disjigTceablc, and occasionally, aLTceable effluvia, v hicli 
do not exist in the atpiosphere. These perversions of the 
external senses** are rather referable to the disorder of th(j 
spinal cord, whence the nerves of those senses smse, than 
to the lirain itself But besides that they arise from the 
cord mthiii the skull, tlie <?ongested state ot the brain 
suffices to explain the dcteriomtion both of the sensual 
and mental operations. For wlien, in conscfiuemje of long- 
contmued irritation from the stomach, the brain l>ccomes 
the recipient and the^rctaincr of an iindiie quantity of 
blood, its distended blood-vessels i»rcss upon all the 
nervous matter contained within the skull, white, gi*ey, 
and spinal, and, in this niatter, interl’crc with tlie activity 
p f jjiac h and all Pressing upwards, and laterally, tlie 
||||||B affects tlie grey matter, the physical organ of 
BBrmind’s activity ; henfje the slowness of perception and 
thought. Pressing on the mass of w'hite matter itself, 
and downwards, upon the upper portion of the si>inal cord, 
whence the nerves of the senses originab^, the deficient 
volition- the irresolution, and the perverted or (leficient 
external senses, are readily accounted for. And such 
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pressure may go on to apoplectic suspension of all the 
faculties, sensific, perceptive, thinking, and moving, or tell 
only on some one, causing deficient memory on particular 
subjects, palsy of some pjirticular limb or set of muscles, or 
annihilation of some sense, as of vision in ammirous. 

^ Fulness of the white portion of the brain may be cither 
of 'a ehararte to induce a/)op(eciic seizure^ or gradually sap 
the integrity of the functions, and cause slowly-ccmiing 
imbecility and pa hi/. The dittcrent conditions of circu- 
lation in the head, leading to su(3h terminations, will lie 
stated when speaking of these two maladiea l^leantime, it 
should be mentioned that mucous indigestion is the most 
common originator of the fulness in (piestion. 

In siM'akfng ol t^esc nervous i>henomena of chronic 
indig^.^Llon, and of their production Irom disordered circu- 
lation of blood in the great centres of the animal nervous 
system, we arc never to forget that such circulation is 
earned on under the control of the ganglionic nervous 
matter distributed in those centres. The brain, in fact, 
may *1)0 regarded as one largo ganglion. The most minute 
change in the scnsitic, raotific, or mental acts is accomj)a* 
nied by a corros]«)ndmg change m the circulation, and 
therQ^irc in the ganglionic influence. Looking back to the 
Rtai'tmg point of the whole of the symptoms, the digestive 
organs,' the great ci'iitre of the inlkience^alluded to, we 
cannot fail to remark the importance of keeping in \aew 
the physiologKal fact to which I liave called attention. It 
lias the strongest bearing on the treatment, since, in the 
regulation of the mental ami bodily exercise, we are 
reminded uf tlie mode of connection between the brain, 
which is to perform it, and the stomach, which is to keenly 
feel what goes on in tlic brain. Moreover, this feeling is 
an organic one , it is one doiicndcnt on the organic, the 
ganglionic eomranmty of nerves between the two points, 
the stomach and brain ; it is oikj which may exist to the 
degree of the most intense disease, without eliciting any 
ammal feeling whatever, and which, therefore, is only 
e^lifjable on the ground of the ganglionic connection. 
Ulceration of tlie stomach may exist without an animal 
sensation ; and not a pain, adie, or any other feciJing, may 
precede an apoplectic seizure. 

®ie symptoms of chronic indigestion which refer to the 
are those denoting irregu lar and deficient circulation 
in it The Bemaiiom of the outer surface show this in the 

o 
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great susceptibility to cold, the incapability of reacting 
against the elements. I)y8i)eptics are always more or less 
“ coddles,” and that instmctively, for let a breath of 4(^ of 
Falirenheit blow on the skin, the little blood that is in it 
leaves it, and the internal oigiins, already i ongested, leceivc 
it without the power of returmng it , and tiie (;ou.se(iuence 
is, increased irritation of the spinal cord, and shivering, 
and a feeling of misery transmitted from the skin to the 
same point, and to the brain. In this manner it is that 
cold so oi’ten begets intense headaches in dyspe])tics, and 
occasionally even apoplectic pressiiic on the brain: winter 
is well known to be the season for frequent a]>o}Mexies. 
Cree]nng and those of pnclcing, are lefciable to 

the same irregular circulation in thr^^ spinal cord and the 
skin, and in both it is imluced by the tcmpoiary lucicaso 
of irritation of the digcsthe iirgaiis. Flushes of heat and 
of redness acknowlexlgc the siime cause , the power of con- 
trolling the equilibrium of the circulation is jiartially lost 
by the disorder at the ganglionic centre, the stomadi, and 
the lilood is urged Jiithcr aud thither, according to* the 
phase of irritation existing within. Most commonly, how- 
ever, these flushes are in the face and head, th(*8c parts 
receiving inoie blood in health, and sympathizinj^itnore 
dii*cctly"in disease, than other parts, with the digesti\e 
apparatus Staguatioi? of blood in siiots also takes place, 
and pimples then aj)]i)oar, chiefly m the face also, and for 
the re^sou given in the List senteme. Symploms of this 
kind are most common in nervous dyspepsia. 

Yet these irregular distributtuns of blood on the surface 
are rude but laudable efl'orts of the intcnial organs to 
throw their disorder on the less important organ— the 
skin ; and as long as tjiey continue, the patient may be 
said to have an amount of vis ntw in him suflicient to act 
upon in treatment. In such cases, there always remains 
sufficient blood in the skyi to invest it with some of the 
colour, softness, and elasticity appertaining to life ; it looks 
like the coverin;^ of a livmg frame. But in many cases of 
chronic dyspepsia^ the internal^ mischief lias existed so 
long, or has been of such a destructive character, that the 
skin bos lost all its vitality, and is like, in ap^arance as 
wel|,j|^in activity, a surface of parchment It does not 
lok as if it were alive ; its reactiv® agency is sus- 
, and except for cold, it has but little sensation ] 
ere is very defleient circulation in it At other times, 
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the skill, though dirty-looking, and without a shade of 
healthy nue, is nevertheless possessed of the elastic fed 
of life. This state is often i>rcsent as the result of purging 
witli vegetable aperients, colocynth, aloes, &c., and implies 
a vitiation, a deterioration of tJic blood, that deprives it of 
its-hefilthy scarlet hue, and endues it vith the unnatural 
shade which the skin partakes, which is not so iniuli 
deficient in blood, as supplied with bad blood. A corrobo- 
ration of this I have seen in many instances, where, m 
female patients, as the skin liecame more clear and ruddy, 
the periodical illn(‘ss, which had Ijcen in the outset, of a 
daik unhealthy colour, passed into the vermilion, wliiclf 
speaks for a more whoJesome condition of the blood. This 
state of skill, therofi^c, is more to be robed upon than the? 
dead condition last dcsdibcd, which is more ordinarily the 
result of great abuse of the nervous system in excesses of 
the jiassioiis, and of prejiaratioiis of mercury and iodine. 
For the rest, the irrequhtr distribution of blood to the skin, 
as shown in heats, flushes, pimples, eruptions, &c., is inore 
frecfueiit in the nervous form Of dyspe^)sia; the deficiency 
of blood on the surface as shown in the inactive, parchment 
skill, is more frequent in long-coiitniued mucous indigestion : 
amljUto the muddy, yet lively skin, in(li(‘ative of vitiated 
blood, is a sort of passage towards tlu‘ dead skin, so is it to 
be found in certain pliases ol the iicrvoi*s, Oi, well as the 
mucous dysprqisia. 

In tliis exposition of the symidoms whose aggregation 
constitutes indigestion, I have confined mysell* to such as 
may arise from disorder iff the stomach' and its nerves 
alone. Others there are which, though very often seen 
accompanying the above, are by no means essentials of 
dyspepsia , 1 allude to disordereck secretions of the liver, 
kidneys, and bowels, as also of the genital organs. Of 
these 1 shall have occasion to speak hereafter. But even 
of those which I have enumcfated, let it be understood 
that only a portion can be present in the same individual, 
according to constitutional predispositions, and the phase 
of stomach irritation that obtains. In some, the dyspepsia 
originates head symptoms, in consequence of the large and 
active development of the nervous system ; in others, of 
scrofulous habit and contracted chest, the stomach is the 
author of chrenic inflammation of the air-tubes, ^ugh of 
various kinds, &c. ; whilst in others, again, skin disease is 
the chief evidence of stomach disease. The same applies 
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to the symptoms in the or<?an itself ; tliey may be few or 
many, so far as the sensation is eoiieemcd, according to 
the organic connection between it and the brain. But in 
diseased sensations, secretions, and inovc^ments, there is 
always a sufficient number of symptoms to determine the 
existence of indigestion, mucous or nervous. 

Which of these kinds of disorder it is, may be in great 
measure ascertained by reference to the above detail of 
signs, where I have marked the head under wliich each 
symptom comes. But it may be profitable to place tlie 
distinction in a more concentrated form under tiie eye of 
the reader ; the rather, as it has an iinportant bearing on 
the treatment of each. 

Around, and especially nnderncath fcho stoinacli, tliere is 
a thickly-mcslied netwoik of nerves of organic life 
jroritUpiece engraving)^ from wluch, after inlinite subdivi- 
sions, myriads of twigs proceed into the substance of the 
stomach, au<l endue its inner or mucous membrane with 
orgamc sensibility and secretorial power Intertwined 
with this network are nerves from the spinal (jord ami 
brain, whose office is su]>]iosed to be the conveyance of 
sympathy and animal seiihation to ami from those organs 
and tlie btomacli ; the quantity of these nerves of con^wi- 
nication varies in individuals. I^ow, by nnyom indigestion 
I mean those syriptoics which indicate irritation of the 
nervous network about the stomach ; and by mucous indi- 
gestion, those which point at the lining membrane of the 
stomach us the seat of tlie mischief. Such a distinction 
unquestionably exists, and inMiumces the treatment and 
the result ; but, as may be readily conceived, where in one 
case the roots of the nerves, in the other the extremities, 
are points of disorder, gne ofttimes runs into tlie otlier, 
and each at all times more or less aftb('ts the other, the 
nervous irritation occasionally disordering the mucous 
surface, and the latter, when exasperated, involving the 
whole plexus of nerves, and, by the junction, exciting a 
most formidable species of dyspepsia. Such is the organic 
distinction ; the functional one will be best cxiiressed in 
the following parallel table 

NEUVOUS DYSPEPSIA, MUCOUS DYSPEPSIA, 

Occur® in person® of vivid nervous Occurs in pcrsoift slow Rnimal 
Bys^eui ; large heads and active eensatious, medium heeds, steady 
wits ; in women and youth. minds ; in middle age. 
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NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA. 

The result of mental shocks, tense 
condition ot thought, cxcejs^ea of 
the passions, mercury, iodine, 
opium, hitter tonics, sal volatile, 
&cr .^Iso lollowB on nervous te\eib 
treated hadly, and on hlood- 
IctUiig. 

In ila course is accompanied with 
more animal jiain, spasms, eructa- 
lion'< flatulence, sinking, gnaw mg, 
great and frequent hut olten capii- 
cious ap])etite, distress #tter eat- 
ing, slight thirst, how’els irregular^ 
tec 08 soi'ietinies coloured, soinc- 
1 lines otherwise. 

The tongue is generally led, clean, 
and swollen, or covered with a 
wlH*e, siKery mucus, the lips and 
gums red and swollen, eyelids red, 
skin flushed in places, suhiect to 
eru]»tioiis and pimples, lle>li ciaa- 
ciMe^ and wiiy, 

Restlessness of mind and body 
mipationce, irascibility, pain, and 
giddiness, and wcakne.*»s ot head 
Produces atonic congestion ofh<‘nd 
and giadiial iialsy. Causes i)al]>i- 
tation of the heart, stomach cougli^ 
and even ttibercular deposit iii 
lungs. The liver only ii i egulai ly 
and for a time iiivohcd. Pulse 
generally quick and sharp. 


MUCOUS DYSPEPSIA. 

The result of sedentary habits, 
study, excesses of diet, especially 
eating, saline piirgatnes, arsenic, 
and other mineral tonics. 


In its course begets scarcely anv 
animal sen^iatioiis, is accompanied 
hv little flatulence, much rising of 
food, deficient appetite, great 
thirst, bowels toipicl, evacuations 
'A Into. 


Tongue flabby, covered wutU co- 
loured fur, red edges and points 
ai>pearing at the sides and centre 
ot it, lips nifirbled or like yellow'ish 
wax, eyelids the same, skin like 
micliment, body turgid with uii 
lealtli} fat. 

Tendency to Bomiiolcncy and in- 
actnift ot bifly, irresolution and 
depression of spiuts; dull pam 
with confusion ot head. Produces 
apoplectic sei/.iue and sudden 
jidUy. Excites but little morbid 
syuipathics in the chest, but is 
generally allied with consiJeiahle 
disoidei of the liver. Pulse geiio- 
Tall>dull, hard, and comparatively 
slow. 


Tliese will suffice to mark Hie patholofrfcal difforenees 
between the two states of dysiiepsia ; altliough there are 
other more minute signs which make the line of demarca- 
tion still more pronounced. They are important, inasmuch 
as they indicate, on the side of nervous dijspejtsia^ exces- 
sive irregular functions with inal distribution of blood ; 
whilst, on the part of mucous dtfs})epsia^ the phenomena 
point to oppr^ed function with kagnation and congestion 
of blood m important organs ; considerations which must 
necessarily have much influence on the treatment. 
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§ i?. TREATMENT OF INDIGESTION, 

In speaking of this, wc have to refer, as might he cx^ 
peeted, to the nervous or mucous character of the disease. 
Not that I would have those epithets treated, which mean 
nothing save as they are representatives of states of vital liy 
these are what w^e liave to deal with. Accordingly, if with 
mucous disorder there he some of the signs of nervous 
irritation, such as the shari) pulse and clean red tongue, as 
Rometimes happens, this evidence of the irritation m ques- 
tion is to be met by appropriate measures, notwithstunding 
the prevailing character of the disoidi^r. Su(*Ji a compli- 
cation, though not imfreiiuent, is generally temporary, and 
is traceable for the most part to some passing mental 
agitation. So also the addition of mucous is often, indeed 
more frequently, made to nervous irritation, and by repe- 
tition at length mvidves tlic lining membrane of the stomach 
in permanent disorder. In such case there is a third ffiate 
of digestive dcraiigcincnt to treat. 

The TREATMENT OF NERVOUS INDIGESTION lias in view 
the reduction of a purely nervous irritation of a cl^onic 
inflammation of the nerves of the stomach. Tliesc la^ are 
exquisitely seriMjive, a^^d as all excitements uiiplied to any 
part of the body are rc-eclioed, as it wore, at this centre of 
nutrition, it behoves to be very careful as to tlie means 
applied. As regards the stomach itself, therefore, the 
remedies should be chiefly tlie withdiawal of 

irritating food and beverage. And this kind of indigestion 
is more exasperated by balk of food tliaii by the highly 
nutritious character of 4 ; hence the moderate use of ani- 
mal diet is more agrecame to the stomach than the larger 
quantity of vegetalilc food that would be required for the 
good appetite which usually attends this form of the dis- 
easa A smaller bulk of animal food siifliccs for nutriment, 
and does not distress the stomach so much ; besides wdiich, 
the irregular and deficient ganglionic nen^ous power causes 
a bad analysis of the vegetable diet, which, instead of being 
converted mto healthy chyme, has its gaseous elements let 
loose ; and these aid much, but do not stand alone, in pro- 
ducing the flatulent distension so distrcssi^ly prominent 
as a symptom. But it must not be supposed that concen- 
trated animal diet is hereby laid down as the invariable 
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rule of diet. Of all tlie forms of indigestion, the n(>rvovs 
requires the most accurate a<laptation of diet to the Protean 
<‘hangcs of the functions— changes which no 'WTiting would 
convey to tlie reader. In these remarks I only pretend to 
give the leading indications of dietetic management ; pro- 
fessional experience alone can detect the causes for its 
daily or weekly alteration. 

For a similar reason with that above given — ^namely, the 
irritable and iceble state of the organic nerves of the 
stomach, liquids of a high temperature ai*e very prejudicial 
in nervous dyspepsia: ^though, for the purpose of quiet- 
ing some symptom, flatulence, spasmodic pain, sinking, or 
gnawing, recourse is usually liad to the hottest tea or 
other vegetabJe mifisiou, sometimes to liot water alone, 
'j’his destructive practi(‘e inveterates the irritiihihty of the 
stomach, and relaxes its powers to such an extent, that 
many patients coining to Malvern, are utterly unable to 
take food without hot water, and the introduction of the 
smallest quantity of cold water brings on acute spasm of 
ih<? stomach. Hence it will be found that the part of the 
vrater treatment which consists m dniiking cold water 
requires in many instances to be withheld for a time, or to 
b« ^ 3 ry gradually applied, the patient taking only a wino- 
glassful at one time : and even this I have been obliged 
to prescribe at a temperature n(tf. lowyr tliau 55 In 
]a*oport.i<m as the pctsitive remedies produce a sedative 
(‘dect on tho stomach, the quantity of water may be 
increased, and its temperature decreased. 

Those jiositive nn^jisures should have for aim, the reduction 
of local irritation by local remedies, and the establishment 
of a coimtcractiug irritative process in some organs distant 
from the stomaeli. . 

The firat of these is effected by fomentations with hot 
water over the pit of the stomach, once or twice a day, 
from half an hour to an hour and a half, according to the 
condition of tho pulse, a strong one justifying more 
fomentation than a weak one. The temperature of the 
water varies with the intensity of the symptoms; the more 
acute the paitiful ones, spasm, distension, &c., the nearer 
to the boiling i)oint should the water be. During the 
fomentation, the stomach will bear cold water more 
])atiently, and, accordingly, it should he then given in 
ihjquent sips. In the interms between the fomentations, 
a compress should be worn on the stomach, wrung out of 
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warm or cold water, according to circumstances.* Where 
the animal heiit suffices, the compress should he cold, and 
frequently wrung afresli. 

Another aim, the cstahlishment of a counter-acting 
irritative process in some organ distant from the stomach, 
is compassed by wet-sheet packing, rubbing with the drip- 
ping sheet, long sitz baths, and foot batlis , the two fornu r 
inducing the hlood towards the skin, tlie sitz baths driving it 
towards the lower organs of digestion from the upper, and 
the foot baths acting in a more transitory way as <lei ivatives 
and stimulants to the abdominal congestion. And it should 
be kept in mind, that the object is to produce a couiiUn'- 
actioii, resembling as nearly as ]x>s.sil)le in its character 
that which it is intended to remoM'^i namely, a nervous 
irritation. For instance, it is not desired to i)rodu(.e a 
suppurative congestum of the skin — sucli as would generate 
boils — ^but that amount of cutaneous irritation which is 
exhibited in a r.isli or itchy eniptiiui. A good deal of 
friction is tlierefore desirable, and tlience the use of the 
dripping sheet is mostly preferable to the shallow batlyrlie 
rather, if the iiaticnt is much shattered. Nor slioiild it bo 
employed after the packing sheet only, but tlm skm should 
be excited by it alone, once or twice a day besides, it 1^’Uig 
peculiarly grateful in its results to nervous dyspeptiis. 
The long sitz baths, lysides drawing blood towards the 
lower bowels, uiul creating an irribition there, also excite 
the nervous irritation of the skin of Ihe loins, the itching 
of whicli very often makes the patient forget all ids sensa- 
tions about the stomach. The foot-l)aths, btisidcs being 
derivative, afford, by the combined cold and fri(;tion, an 
amount of nervous stimulatiim to the centre of nutrition, 
which tends to dissipate the congestion of its nerves . and 
thus it is that this simple remedy so often brings instant 
relief to malaise, or i>ain of stcunach or head. 

But it is in the employjncut of tlie wet sheet packuig 
that the greatest discrindnation is required in tliis nervous 
malady. Aithoiigh_ in the great majority of cases it is 
necessary, yet does its prolonged use appear to aggravate 
many of the brain symptoms of tlie (lisease, the jiatient 
becoming more fidgetty, hypochondriacal, sleepless, and 

* To prevent repetition, the circnniKtances roqnirftg a difference in 
the details of treatment will he slated in the third part, vhich treats 
of »>uch details. Xlio rationale of Ihom will also lull into that part. 
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tremulous. It is true, that irritation cannot be subdued 

S *' Hit lowering the energy of the brain; but this may 
one in a more ^adual and less painful way, by 
rating the use of the sheet; packing, for instance, 
only every otlier day, and using more of the dripping sheet 
But should the signs of its trying the frame too iiiucli come 
ou,'“tricre only remains to desist from it altogether for a 
few days or a week, to take more freouent foot-baths, and 
to diminish the amount of exercise. Indeed, as regards all 
the positive means recommended, the practitioner will find 
it necessary, from time to time, to vary the appheatum, 
suspending some and augmenting others, to meet the 
eiuUess vagaries of a nervously morbid stomacli. 

A very nice pai t oP treatment to adjust is the amount 
of ea:er( In the majority of cases, it should be very 
sparingly used, because in exercise there is an exertion of 
the seat of the Avill, the bram, and spinal cord, which are 
already kept in an irritated state by tlie digestive disorder, 
and whose ex( itemciit in the act of locomotion is, by the 
stniifj^ sympathy between the parts, prejudicial to the 
nerves of the stomach ; it, in fact, sends new irritfition to 
a set of nerves already op]»ressed with a morbid amount of 
it .Tlj^ieNC cases retpiirc all the acumen of the practitioner ; 
for on the question of exercise hinges that ot the amount 
of water treatment, much of the Wter (}fmandmg more 
of the former, and rersd. Nor should he he led away 
by the locomotive energy of the patient, for that is, for the 
nlo4 i>art, fictitious, ami depends on the unnatural excite- 
ment of the brain and spina>cord, uigcd in their oftice by 
the unnatural irritatitms propagated towards them by the 
digestive nerves. Patients in this state have, in fact, 
impuhe, not sustained enei'gy. They talk, walk, and eat 
rapidly, but eacli has the ciftect of triickening tlie spittle, 
drying the toimic. and rendering the pulse sharp, hard, 
and rapid. Neitlier does exencise increase appetite in 
them; it rather annihilates it. 

The rule to determine the amount and kind of exercise 
in nervous dyspepsia is to watch the effect of walking on 
the viscera. If it produces any of the following synijitoms, 
sinking or dragging at the pit of the stonnu‘h, nausea, loss 
of apfietite, thirst, dryness of mouth, foetid breath, hard, 
edged pulse, an4 shrunk countenance, it will not advance 
the disease towards cure, but rather exasperate the nervous 
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congestion at the pit of the stomach ; for it cannot he too 
often repeated, tlte digr'Stive organs imy for the rest of the 
body; exert what part soever yon may, they have to find 
the materials for the exertion. " Now, nervous indigestion 
very rarely hears exertion of the limbs, without some of 
the* above sigiis of its disagreement , and it is therefore 
generally advisable to refrain from much walking, imd to 
have recourse to driving, or, if the weather pennits, to 
sitting in the air, for that is always necjcssary. Above all, 
the patient should refrain from exertion immiMliately 
before a meal, and should remain seated for at least a 
quarter of an hour previous to eating. Similar reasons 
forbid the wasting act of talking, as well as the close 
application of the mind to any one Cuibject, whetlier it bo 
abstruse or superficial. This, indeed, ranks among the 
treouciit causes of nervous dyspepsia. 

Sleep is very uncertain in the disease, and rtherefore 
should, in my opinion, be caught whenever it can, in day 
or night, even after a meal, if the brain tends towards it 
The stomach gains thercbv so ranch absence of exciUAneiit 
from the walking brain, which also is recruited. I con- 
stantly recommend it to jiatients, and never found any but 
ajireeable consequences from it Torment is cheri^oi? of 
the time s]jent in sleep But, excejit in the extreme cases 
where the braiij and s])imil cord arc seriously com])roinise<l, 
and tremors, giddiness, and faiutings prevail, early hours 
(if rising should be obs(*rved, nor should breakfast be taken 
in bctl. 

The clothing of nen^ous d5speptics must vary with the 
weather, until the internal in*itation has binm subdued 
to the extent of allowiiig of bettor sleep, fewer morbid 
sensations at the pit gf the stomach, and more, exercise. 
Cold damp is the most intolerable to them ; the east wind 
is, also, their misery ; and at periods when cither of these 
“*i likely to prevail, silk, or some fine woollen texture 
aould be worn next the skin. It must be remembered, 
that they have a congestion and feeddeness of re-action in 
♦the.iiiten)a\ organs, and that when cxtenial cold is applied 

S tinuously, as the atmosphere is, blood is driven in upon 
se organs, they not possessing the organic energy to 
l|^.t and drive it outwardly again Dry friction with 
hair gloves or rough towels is beneficial, and may be prac- 
tised either after the baths or at any other time. It is 
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well adapted for the feet, when, after a foot-bath, walking 
is found to be impracticable. 

After these outlines of the treatment of nervous indi- 
gestion, I proceed to illustrate both it and the ordinary 
symptoms of the disease by a case treated by me at 
Malvern. 


Case I.— Neuvous Indigestion. 

In the spring of 1843, a gentleman came to me ocm- 
plaiinng of incessant sensations of ^'anous kinds m tlie ])it 
oi th(‘ stomach, gnawing, sinking, &;c., but ol no actual 
pain. Pressure there caused no pam, but almost made 
him faint. He niist(#k, as all the world does, these sen- 
sations for hunger, and was chewing bnscuit all day long, 
under which diet they nourished and increased. His 
appetite >v{is good, as any one would have allowed who 
saw him eat his ordinary meals as ho did, with amazing 
nipidity. But after its giatificatioii came distress, disten- 
sion stomach, flushing ol the lace, restlessness, &e., &c., 
and continued for two or three hours. He had a clean, 
ivd tougiK', swollen, and deeply split in all directions, a 
chr 4 jn^<^ irritation of th<i tonsils, gums that w’crc re(*eding 
from the teeth, and breath hot, but not foetid. Bowels 
in*egular as to time and quality, Iml^on tjjc whole, rather 
constipated. The pulse was sbaiq) and rapid. The heart 
often iialpitatcd. lie slejit excessively badly, his thouglits 
being rendered most \ ivid and painful by the vigils. He 
had humming in his cars, aud» occasional slight obscuration 
of vision. Plying pains, stitches, and cramps in the ribs, 
lietweeii the shoulder-blades, about the hips and in the 
fingers, teased him, and gave him potions of rheumatism, 
scarcely believing that with such an aiqictite he could have 
dyspepsia ! His mind w’as on the wmole irritable, but he 
had sonietiines fits of depression pf several hours’ duration, 
in which he made no compliinit of sensations in the 
stomach. He could not apply his mind long to any one 
subject, but that was more from restlessness than inability. 
He could walk any distance, but loss of appetite, sinking 
of the stomacli, and shrunken face were the consequences. 
The feet were constantly cold ; and the skin, highly sen- 
sitive to cold, often took on the state called ‘g«)Ose skin.’ 
It had, however, too much colour about the head and face. 
He had been suffering for more than five years, and not- 
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withstanding his appetite, had become thinner and softer^ 
in flesh He hatl all the active habits of a mercantile man, 
and it was tlic long, imce^ing anxieties of liis avocation 
which gradually sapped liis digestive powers. Of course 
he had taken ail the aperients, tonics, alteratives, &c., that 
could be devised. 

“What I did to this patient was as follows : — I had him 
fomented for three quarters of an liour every niglit with 
water at about 150®. On rising, ho was well riibl>ed with 
the cold, dripping sheet, thc-saine at noon, and at live p.^r. 
He drank a small tumbler of water in sips, wdiilst dressing 
in the morning , another, in like, manner, after the noon- 
day rubbing, again, about two hours after dinner, taken 
at two PM ; an 1 t>nc between tea-tiiue and bed -time. He 
wore a cold wrung conipiess on the bowels all day, and 
WTung it afren . after each nibbing. He walked hall an 
hour after each dnjqiiiig sheet Cold w’ater, cold n>ast, 
and a very little butter lor breakfast About five ountes 
of well-done meat, and ^oine stale bread, and salt, tor 
dinnei;; and the same food as at bieuklast foi half-pfast 
six P.M. Alter fluir dajs of tlii^, lie ivas jiacked in the 
half-WTt sheet every nioining, and rubbed witli the dri])- 
piiig sheet after it All the icst as before^ In the<»oarse 
of three w^eks, he began to feci weakoi, hv1 wtn-t fpnd in 
Jdniiiilf, His ^cop lad unproved, aiso He then discon 
tinned the fomoiitatums, and took a sitz bath at (;o“ for 
tw'cnty minutes at noon, in jdacc of the dripjung slicet. 1 
ordered him more water, especially before lireakfast. The 
bowels had bocorac more <t)nstipated than before, and 
altliougli oxjening veiy slightly only every throe or lour 
days, no sign of fever appeared. Two w eeks of tlio sitz 
bath, which had, meantime, been taken twdee a day, machj 
impression on the bowels, which gi-adually became more 
free, 'With a jirevious degree of flatulence that w^as as- 
founding. In the seventh week, he w^as coiisidcTably 
relaxed in his locomotive pijwcrs, and much })referred rest 
to movement Lut with all this ap]>aTent loss of strength, 
he W'as actually organically stronger ; his uulsc was rmm(ler 
and softer, ana he had no sinking at tiie stomach. He 
now left off the morning packing, and took only a cold 
shallow bath then, the two sitz baths, cold, in the course 
of the day, for thirty minutes each, and tWo foot baths of 
ten minutes each. Under this regime, he began to regain 
his alacrity in eight or ten days, when he was suddenly 
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Seized with ^^iddiness, nausea, and trcml dings, -which in 
tlie course of eighteen hours terminated in a cox^ious diar- 
rhea. This contii\ued for four days with varied intensity, 
the appetite remaining good all the time, and the nervous 
system quiet. This internal crisis took away some of the 
inorc distressing symptoms—the flushing ot the facie, the 
jialjittation, the cramps about the liijis ; and it increased 
the warmth of the feet. During its continuance, the 
jiaticnt ceasc'd to take the sitz liaths, but made no other 
change in this treatment. Duiing the previous fortnight, 
also, I liad improved his diet by a greater quantity of 
animal food, and simidtancously with that, had iucrcascd 
the amount of exorcise. Every now and then there would 
apjiear some sliarpnetf*; of the ])iils(‘ and heat of tliroat, 
Mgainst vliicli I employed a .‘'UigU' ^vet -sheet packing, 
which never failed to icdiice the i«‘ i\ mg n ritation. 

“ (.'ncuiristaiiccs obliged llr^ ] to leave Malvern 

m the eleventh week of he )»''iiii He left it with tins 
gam bedteu sleep, quu ter < ves wlicm awake, spasmodic 
sdisatinus of stomach jeai liinhs gone, bowels regular, 
]»uW larg(T, bieathmg * per and longer, ])al})itations 
gujK^, flesh firmer and In an But be "was still lar from 
w<'ll„ tin bis stMma( h " as very touchy nndiT the greatest 
care of Ins foot!, tlicu iciuanicd some feeling of dis- 
ii'iitiou .1 id (d llalnleiiu‘ alter ^t, and then, too, he 
did not i<M*l so (juict .is be had done before the meal, 
'•bwever, 1 gavi* Inn. Inil dno( lions liow to proceed desir- 
ing Inin to ]iack ojum a week, take the eold shallo-w bath 
for iw’o minutes every munui*g, a eold sitz bath for half 
an hour once daily, to WTar tlie stomach conqiress, and to 
drink six tumblers of wato daily. lie continued this ))lan, 
as well as a stringent diet I jirescribcd, for four or live 
montlis after (mitting Malvcni. corresponding with me 
meaiiw hile , and at length gaincil his end in the restoration 
of a stomach and nerves which w^rc conducting him, with 
umwring ciutainty, to the dangers of brain congestion and 
palsy, or to the horrors of hypochondriasis.’’ 

Cases of the above kind are very common in persons of 
business, and of active and anxious minds— a large class 
in English society. The usual imxle of treatment is to 
add fuel to theJSre at tlie stomach, in the shape of tonic 
and alterative medication and stimulating diet. Yet is it 
not the less true that the patient must he made apparently 
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weAiJcer in order to be made ahsohdeJy stronger. That 
irritation of the stomnch nerves which disorders the brain, 
now causing violent impulsive and fictitious encrgj”, aiul 
again tremlilings, must be reduced; and this done, the 
brain loses its old irritant, and returns to what it really 
is — a very weak disabled brain, sending a very small 
ajnount of sustained encigy to the limbs. This lowering 
part of tlie process is efteeted by the fomentations, wet- 
sheet i>acking, and diet, wdiieh, while tliey seem to en- 
feeble the brain, relieve the viscera from oppre^ssion, anil 
enable them to act more forciblv iind healthily. Hence iny 
saying that the patient is “absolutely stronger,” thoiidi 
“ apparently weaker : ” real strength is to be foimd in the 
healthy viscera alone. • 

The building iij) in such a case as the above is a very nice 
process, so small is the irritant tluit is capable of arousing 
the old mischief again. With all the care possible^ some; 
of it will return, as the readcT observes, in the necessity 
for occasional wet-sheet packing Jar on in the treatment. 
The tonic ctFects of the water • ure require to be tempereil 
ever and anon by its antiphlogistic parts, when it has to 
deal with such a malady as a nervous dyspepsia , and this 
is one reason wherefore so much time is retjiiired me 
cxime it. And it is the great reason w^hcrefore the ordi- 
nary mcdicatum andidiet fail to oviTcomc it at all; their 
effects are wholly irritating For the rest, six months is 
a sufficiently short period to con(|uer so slinpery an 
antagonist as a morbidly nervous stomach, which has 
generally endured for more* than as many years; and I 
would caution the reader against recorded cases of the 
(bsease cured in five or six weeks. Such cases never have 
occurred, and never w^iJl occur, save in the advertisements 
and pamphlets of charlatan writers. 


§ 3 . TREATMENT OP MUCOUS INDIGESTION. 

At an early stage, not long after it has deserved the 
epithet, “chronic,” the disease is best managed by mode- 
rate wet-sheet pacldng-— that is, every other morning : the 
cold sliallow bath every morning : sitting baths of haif-an- 
hour twice a day, with friction oi the abdomen during the 
last ten minutes of each ; and abundant drinking of waters 
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But the practitioner of the water-cure must not expect 
such easy cases, lie will find those only se(‘k his aid wlio 
have had tlie simple acute indigestion exasperated by bad 
treatment, and by continued excesses, until the fonner 
has cetiscd from sheer exhaustion of the means, and tlio 
latter trom tlie sheer iiniKissibility of committing any 
more, -the jaded stomach revolting against everything 
ofiered to it. In the great majority oi the cases which 
1 have seen here, the gastric mucous membrane g.ivii 
evidence by the tongue of utter loss of teme, with great 
perversion, and sometimes sujipiession of the mucous 
secretion. The want of apjictitt*, and tlie deliciency ot 
biliary and ficcal secictions, also ])oiiitcd to the ojiiiressed 
and obstriK'tcd functblii of the digestive nerves generally. 
Nor do the brain jiheiionicna lead to any other conclu- 
sion, for theie we behold depression and stiijMU of mind, 
irresolution, and loss of volition, dull, heavv jiain, autl 
dulled senses. The skm, too, partakes of the same 
inactivity, and is bloodless, liavsli, iuelastu*, and altogether 
obstrficted m its perspiratory olhce. In addition to all 
which, it will be foimd that the jiaticiit is ot rather a slow 
tliau a 'snvid temiiorament of body, lias a slow pulse, slow 
ni(iV 4 *i|(‘iits, and but a small degree of mental vivacity. 

Taking these facts into consideration, tlie indications of 
cure are, to remove obstiuctiou of ^inctiuii, and to give 
tone. Before prescribing, w^th a view to tlie firnuT, it is 
necessary to ascertain w^el! whether there be no lingering 
of active irritation in the digestive organs, or no com- 
mixture of nervous disorder with the mucous, Itcfcrence 
to the subject of nervous dyspejisia will show how this 
to be asc^ertamed. If such is found to be the case, it 
forms a third indication, and the Jp'st to be atl ended to. 
This is done by the daily use of the wet -sheet packmg, 
and, ijerhajis, of nightly fomentation too. When by these 
means the pulse has lost all sharpness, and pain and 
gnawing of the pit of the stomacdi, &c,, are reduced, we 
proceed to remove the obstruction to the function of the 
mucous membrane. This is done by rousing the outer 
mucous membrane, the skin, to re-assume its office by 
bringing to it a quantity of blood— of blood wliose excess 
is oppressing the office of the internal mucous membrane. 
Tlie sweating iwocess is one of the means employed for 
this purpose, with the cold shallow bath for tlu'ee or four 
minutes after it, so as to produce a vehement revulsion to 
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tlie skin. Sweating should bo used every day, or every 
second day, accordiiig to the efiects of pam or j)aly)itation 
it produces in the head and heart ; and it may be done 
cither before breakfast, or a cou])Ie of hours after it. As 
the object is not to lose a quantity of i)erspiratory fluid, 
but to draw blood to the surface, the patient may f^o into 
the cold bath when the moisture has been on the skin 
eight or ten mijiutcs. Twice in the day he should take a 
cold sitz bath for thirty minutes ; and after the bowels 
have been brought into action, the douche may take the 
place of one of the sitz batlis. At this iioint, also, the 
sweating may be relaxed for a ]>eriod. But as the eftcct 
of the sweating and doucliing is to rouse the system to 
extraordinary efibi*ts, it may be wJl, now and then, to 
take a wet-sheet packing, in order to obviate the genera- 
tion of constitutional irritation, into which those ellbrts 
may run. To further them, th(» patient, during the above 
treatment, should drink water copiously — that is, from 
seven to ten tumblers daily, by whi(‘h lie both quickens 
the chemico- vital changes "of the body, and dilutes the 
morbid secretions of a diseased membrane. Indeed, 
water-drinking is a very important part of tlie treatment 
of mucous dysi)epsia, in winch the mass of the is 
always more or less diseased, as a (joiiseiiuenee oi bad 
gastric juice and imiicrfeet digestion, not to immtion the 
drugs tnat hav6 been absorbed into it during years, and 
taint its current. 

Meantime, this copious water drinking, and these long 
sitz baths, demand a good aaioimt of exercise to promote 
the absorption of the one, and to jiroduce redaction after 
the latter. And, in this form of dyspejisia, walldiig should 
be practised for an hoiir, or more, before each meal, and 
may be beneficially varied by horse exercise. Sedentary, 
silent, an<l idle practices, arc most prejudicud here. Even 
in the house, the mind o£ the patient should be occupied 
with conversation, games that interest without stretclimg 
the attention, and books of fancy rather than jihilosoxihy. 

Tlie diet must be regulated by the amount of ainietite^ 
especially at the outset of the treatment, when it is, for 
the most part, very deficient, and is even replaced by 
loathing of food. It would bo absurd, in such case, to 
put strong food, or much of any kind of ^iment into the 
stomach, when there is neither muscular movement enough 
to aid in, nor healthy gastric juice to effect its digestion. 
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It is better to withdraw animal food for a time, and give 
the patient farinaceous and milk diet ; for milk generally 
agrees in mucous, but seldom in nervous indigestion. 
The same objection to hot liquids which obtains in nervous, 
applies to mucous irritation of the stomach, though liquids 
generally arc more admissible here than in the former 
instance. But as this implies a low degree of nutrition, 
so, while such diet is in use, modification must lie nuide 
in the nilc for exercise just propounded. During the 
fust week or two of treatment, small diet and sliort 
exercise must go together. At the end of that time, the 
appetite v(‘ry rarely fails to appear; and then is the 
pernxl to make a gradual improvement of tlie quality of 
the food, giving whiTe meat overy other d^ly, then red 
meat in ihe same manner, and by degives, as more exer- 
cise, more air, and more watc'r treatment are quickening 
the Wiiste, and indnciiig ai>petitc, allowing moat once daily, 
<ind augmenting the quantity of it. Details of these 
general directions must be regulated by the practitioner 
accofdiiig to the lluctuatiug viUhtv of the patient. He is 
a very coarse manager of disease who gives a diet table, 
and leaves the patient to it through all the varying 
(iircmi stances of a bodily frame under potent medical 
trcafjiiciit- treatment which is daily and hourly effecting 
changes m that frame But in auy»ense,J:he (luantity of 
food should be kejit under, iiarticularly as in mucous 
dy8pc]»sia the syinjiathy with the brain is great, and the 
circulation of blood there tending to fiilii(‘ss. In fact, 
ebronic mucous dyspepsia is l^c gi’cat parent of apopl&ry. 

When stronger rood and more exercise are taken, the 
clothing should be decreased, and flannel underclotlies 
dispensed with. In a few cases* cotton drawers and 
waistcoats may take the place of flannel, if it be the 
winter; but if warm weather is expei;ted, it is bett^'r to 
give up both. This lifeless sMn must receive all the 
stimulus which air, as well as water can aflbrd to it, and 
it must be made to perform its full share of the functional 
changes which constitute life, and which, in this kind of 
dyspepsia, are almost wholly performed by the wearied 
and congested intcnial skin, the delicate aiid highly sym- 
pathizing mucous membrane of the stomach. 

The following case is in exemplification of what pre- 
cedes:— 
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Case IJ. — Mucous Indigestion. 

A gentleman, tliirty-nine years of age, after masking 
acute attacks of indigi'stion for years liy the usual means 
of a mercurial and a. purgsitivc, and indulging freely, mejin- 
while, in the causes of it— nanu‘l5% good luiu'heons and 
dinners and had Lours— at last came it) a stand-still from 
sheer loathing of food. The most poteut condiments 
would soinotiiucs enahJo him to got dowu a small riuiiiitity 
of meat, or a larger quantity of scalding souj): hut sjute 
of these and nmumcrahle toui^is, vegetahlc and miuci al, 
he went from had to wois<‘, slept incessantly, hut with 
horrid di earns, was either listless orhrritahlc when awake, 
complained of dull headache, thir»st, ami had mouth, heciune 
corpulent iu the body, jaitlVin the fa(*.e, emaciated in the 
limbs, and dirty-skirmed all over. The kidnevs acted 
little, the bowels less, and the skin not at all. No exercise, 
no mcfhciiie could make him sweat, and he. oxpiessed his 
total (lisbeli(‘i of my pow'er to produce it. ITis pale gums, 
red and yellow tongue, and almost bloodless bps, showed 
the stoppage of hlood-muldiig and the concentration of 
what blood there w^as in the internal j^arts As usuid, he 
liad taken intiuitc mercury in difl*ereiit fomis, and tonics 
of all kinds att«r tlie^;&tahli.sliment of the clironh; disease . 
and it was tlie alarming ellcct of one of tliese, iron, iu tin* 
bliapc of clialyheatij water, on the head, wliicli alarmed 
Idiii, and induced him to try the winter treaf ment as a 
tonic without medicine. In^fact, the tciideney which this 
kind of dyspepsia has to cause apoplectic fulness, was 
fearfully aggravated by the iron w^ater; whidi had been 
pres(jribcd,' h(‘cause tiie iiatieiit gave signs of deficient 
blood — as if iron wdthout digested food could supjily it. 

Fur the first five or six days I restricted the treatment 
of this jiatieut to ruhhillg witli the cold dri])ping shecit, 
ruoiTimg, noon, and evening, one or two foot-baths daily, 
six or seven tumblers (»f water, the compress on tlie 
bow^els, about three hours’ walking. I allow^ed him to cat 
what he could^ witliin the limits of plainly-cooked fresli 
inc^t and fanuaceous matter, but he got no hot or 
alcoholic liquid. My object was to accustom his skin to 
the shocks of cold, and by the fri(*,tion anil exercise induce 
some circulation and development of heat in it. When I 
thought tins was sutiiciently attained, I had him packed 
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With a damp towel in front of the body every morning, 
followed by the dripping sheet ; which last was repeated 
as before in the viay. As lie warmed the towel well, I 
entered upon another phase of the treatment, the reduc- 
tion of the internal irritation. His food was matle entirely 
fannaceons, and if there was no appetite for that, he took 
none" " As a consequemjc of this diet, exercise was for- 
bidden, except for a short space after each bath. He now 
went on from the towel packing to the piutial, and then 
the entire slieet packing, at first once, and then twice a 
day* in which he gradually wannc'd more and more 
(piickly. After three, or four and twenty days of this, his 
sensations were mucl^ improved ; he had more elastna’ty 
and less soiniKdemte. His tmigue, though more moist, 
was oven more furred than before ; but his apjKJtite was 
improved— not so his diet. At the end of the fourth 
week, however, this elie(*ring prospect was overclouded ; 
treijueiitly recurring nausea and bitter risings troubleil 
him ; the water he drank rose into his mouth : he felt 
feebm, sometimes faint ; yet his appetite lemainecl through 
all tills, not great, but better than tor many months before : 
the bowels were more obstinate than evei, and the evacua- 
tionfi tlmost totally colourless. All this told me that the 
l>rocoss of rodiKung the initation had gone fai* enough, 
and that the digestive organs w'ere* inakfng an effort to 
throw their mis(*liicf on some other organs, which effort 
made tlie pnvscnt tunudt of sensations. Now, therefore, 
was the time to aid these effbfts by the sweating process— 
by inducing a transfer to the skin. I therefore sweated 
him, and this w^as effected in tliree hours, notwithstanding 
his dcfijuice to the contrary. TJivoe successive days of it 
seemed to free the liver from irritation, for the bowels 
onened, and bile began to appear in the evacuations. He 
also took two sitz baths daily, of half an hour each ; wore 
the compress ; drank eight or ten* tumblers of water. The 
ajipearance of bile induced me to give him a small quantity 
of meat every other day ; and with this augmentation of 
food, to augment the ainoimt of exercise. This treatment 
did very well for a week ; at which tunc it seemed to tax 
the head somew'liat, wherefore the sweating was discon- 
tinued for two or three days. Again, alter its daily 
resumption for tve or six days, the head suffered ; and 1 
therefore had him sw^eated and packed in tlio wet sheet 
alterijate days, the latter being intended to modify the 
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exciting effect of the former. Unrler thia plan he got on 
admiraY^ly; the bowels acted every second day; the 
tongue cleaned gradually from the tip backwards (an 
excellent si^~much better than when it suddenly cleans 
all over) ; tlie strength imj)rovcd, as did also the appetite, 
which was soon gratified with a small cpiantity of meat 
daily ; coincident with whioh he was told to take as much 
walldng exercise as he could. During all this time the 
colour of the skin had been steadily improving, Avhilst the 
bulk of the patient had been rapidly decreasing — in fact, 
he had grown thin ; he had lost a quantity of piifty, dis- 
eased flesh, and Avas gaining some useful muscle and 
healthy nervous matter. He w^as not, however, Avithout 
bad days, Avhen nausea Avould prc^il, and even end in 
bilious vomiting, but this ncA^er lasted beyond the day, 
and was an indication of the continued efforts of the inter- 
nal organs to rid tliemselves of tlieir irritation. NorA'ous 
headache aa^ouKI sometimes occur too, which a foot-bath 
took oft'. 

So the patient went on until nine Aveeks had elapsed : 
I then allowed his system to rest for a A\"cek, giving him 
only a shallow bath m the morning. Three weeks after 
he had resumed it, and Avlien the bow^ols were in i‘0-?rect 
order every day, he took the douche at noon one sitz bath 
of fifteen minuses iiPthe afternoon, the cold shallow batli 
for three or four minutes every morning, and the sAveating 
only twice a AA^eek, the Avet- sheet packing being altogetluT 
discontinued. The object of this plan Avas to p/'oducc tlie 
third, or tonic eftect, after tWb reduction of irritation. In 
the fifteenth Aveek of treatment, after a few hours of 
malaise, a small boil made its appearance in the fleshy part 
of the loins, and grew*to a good sized one in four or five 
days, but with no constitutional disturbance, though writh 
a good deal of inconvenience in movement. Appetite and 
all the functions w^ent on*AA'ell the whole time of this boil, 
which siipimratcd, discharged, and afttT a fortnight drierl 
up. Immediately after this, the patient left me, and at 
his homo only took tlie morning shallow hath, and five or 
six tumblers of water daily. Nevertheless, he had, from 
time to time, during the following four months, a boil 
occurring in different parts of the body, which teased him 
for a few days by impeding some movement, but the in- 
flammation of whicli was effectually prevented from being 
excessive by the application of wet cloths to it, Altcn 
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gether this patient was under my immediate care eighteen 
weeks, and the action of the treatment remained more or 
less for four months afterwards ; so that I look upon this 
case as imder treatment for eight months. He had been 
more than that number of years getting worse. 

Thn above case presents a more complicated and a more 
^crious state of disorder tlian tlio preceding one, and, in 
met, mucous dysjiepsia is always a more dangerous malaily 
tlian the nervous form, wiiich, howeven is usually more 
tedious, and recpiircs more iiiiicty of treatment. In 
mucous indigestion, tliere is first of all an inflammation of 
the lining membrane of the stomach to subdue, towards 
vi^hich, fomentations tfnd the wet sheet arc directed ; then 
there is blood to bo made to nourish tlie exhausted body, 
])articularly its extremities and skin, and the appetite, 
wlindi grows as the iuflamraation diminishes, effects this, 
aided by the cojiioiis taking of cold wattT; and lastly, but 
simultaneously with the formation of blood, there is the 
necessity for directing it towards the exterior, so as to 
)H’c\orit its congestion in the \ery iiitenml organs which 
it IS the aim to reliexT, and this the sweating and douche 
tenj^o effect. So that it will be seen how complicated 
the iiidicatioiis of treatment are lu such cases, and how 
muchpatieme, both on the part of^hc ]jfitient and phy- 
sician, is necessary for cure. You may give fictitious, 
temporary appetite, by bitters, &(*., you may send lilooci 
to the surface for a ])oriod with vanous stimulants, but 
>011 can neither mainlaiti ai^ietite until you have got rid 
of mucous inflammation, nor keep blood on the surface 
uutil you have made it, and directed it thither, and these 
two ends can only be fulfilled by, the hygienic means of 
the winter treatment. But another featuie of these cases 
which requires much judgment to detect and manage, is 
the tendency tow^ards fulness of the head, in projiortion 
as he finds the predominance of which, the physician must 
relax his measures, the sweating more particularly. The 
liver, too, is generally gorged, if not more deeply involved, 
but the sweating is most powerful in relieving that con- 
dition. Of course, if there be signs of softening, or any 
other organic change of the brain, or permanent harden- 
ing or enlargeii^ent of the liver, the wise is not one for 
treatment, except, in the latter event, for mere jialliation; 
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when the brain is organically affecbjd, it is dangeroits to 
meddle with any treatment 

Nervous dyspepsia very often generates mucous dys- 
pepsia, just as, in the chesty nervom mthm.a, by constantly 
irritating the lungs, and bringing them into excessive and 
irregular play, gives rise to mflamniation of the air-tubes, 
and mucous or humid asthma. Even whilst the nervous 
state alone predominates, the mucous lining undergoes 
sudden changes of secretion, indicative of very irregular 
circulation of blood in it ; and the occasional dryness, 
thirst, and foulness of the mouth, point to i>assing inflam- 
matory congestion in that membrane. Rojieated tlirough 
montlis or years, and exasi»ciated by indiscreet gratifl(ja- 
tion of the appetite winch g(mera]ly«.ittends nervous indi- 
gestion, this congestion liocoinos more and more permanent 
and intense, until a condition inclmling the syirijitoms of 
both kinds of indigestion is established, and renders the 
life of the patient a scene of c/mtinuaJ suflering Into the 
details of the signs of this combination it is unnecessary 
to enter, after what has been said of its tw’o cleuwiits. 
Many dyspeptics appear at Malvern with this miserable 
complication, which, from the histones they give of them- 
selves, IS most commonly the result of neglected dioi. ;in(l 
excessive medication — tacts, for the most part, connected, 
the medicine sweeping away the evils of the feeding, and 
both plunging the stomach into more irremediable dis- 
order. However, there arc varieties of intensity, and tht' 
majority can walk about and occii])jr themselves in some 
way or other. But the folkiwing is a case of the most 
extra^irdinary character; ami the result is not a little 
extraordinary also. It is one of the most striking illus- 
trations of the power of the w'atcr cure in stomach dis- 
orders, and the 8ub.iect*of it, who has taken uji her peTariiH-v 
nent residence at Malvern, is delighted at any opportuaity 
of testifying to others the resurrection of all her nutritive, 
moving,* and thinking powers, which she owes to that mode 
of treatment. 
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§ 4. COMBINATION OF NERVOUS AND MUCOUS DYSPEPSIA. 

« 

Case IIL 

In 1818, P. S , a incmlKT of tlic Society of Friends, 

wlio-was then in licr nineteenth year, after suffering inanv 
dyspeptic symptoms of a minor kind, was attacked witli 
vomiting of no ordinary (character. It was not a more 
rejection of food, but a straining until the face and tongue 
Ixjcainc puriile. Neither was it an oecuiTcnce of any 
liarticular iiart of the day, it was at times nearly incessant, 
and at least five or six times a day. She has been as long 
^as eleven days eon tii^iially with a basin near to her head, 
*so pressing and uiiecasiug 's\as the sickness, during which 
time she took no food wliatcver. In this, and in many 
other attacks of similar inhmsity, slie was under the 
riet‘essity of taking sustenance by injections of broth, <fec., 
so utterly incapable w<is the stomach of retaining anything. 
Thi» state contmued fioni 1818 to 1833. Throiigliout the 
wliole of these fifteen years very few days passed without 
the sickness. On one occasion only, it failed to come on 
for nine coiisceAitivo days, and on t\vo or throe other occa- 
sions* slie got o\er five days without it. It was not so 
tonstaiit aild bad in the first yearjir two, but got very 
rajadly to its worst degicc. The pvostratioti induced by tins 
vomiting and incai>abiiily of retaining food, obliged her to 
remain in bed always; day and rnghl jorjifteen long years 
she kejtt h r hed - ivas neLvr dressed daring that tinie^ All 
maimer of inediciii(*s w^crc administered, but with no good 
result. All kinds of diet WTre also tried to no purpose. 
At first it w as very low, and after a time this was aban- 
doned, and she w^as made to swallow meat tlirco and four 
times a day, with brandy, wine, &c. Her appetite was 
capricious. , 

At length, in the early part of 1833, the vomiting relaxed 
in degree and coiitiniiauce without any ai>preciable cause, 
and for six months she w'lis compiurativcly free from it. At 
the latter end of the year it returned, and grew cradualljr 
worse, until it was as bad as ever, and oontiiiuea so until 
July, 1843, when I first sawr her. Of these ten last years 
she was compiled to remain altogether in bed two years 
and a half, the rest of tlie time was spent between the bed 
and the sofa; she never put her feet to the ground. During 
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the whole of the above period, the bowels had inclined to 
reliixation rather tlian constipation. 

So far for the previous liistory of this extraordinary case, 
which I have given in almost the very words in which slie 
delivered it to me. Being in Birmingham on professional 
business in July, 184:3, I wiis requested by one of my 

g atients there to call on P. 8 , who, witll considerable 

esitation, had agreed that I should do so. She had every 
possible prejudice against the water treatment, liad long 
given up hope of alhiviation, not to speak of restoration, 
and was intinitcly distressed at the iuosi>C('-t of l>ehol(ling 
another doctor who could do lier no good. Strange to sfiy, 
however, belore I had been half an hour with her sluj 
amsented to reach Malvern in soyie way or otluT—a 
resolution so unexpected by bcrselfi so op}>oscd to all that 
she hud been told to dread from the water cure, and so 
unlikely at tlic first visit of a strange physician, that she 
ever since declares it, looking to the cveiit, to be a special 
interposition of Providence lor Ikt recovery. 

Within a week after ihis interview, P. S. readied Mal- 
vern. I shall not enter into the detail of symjitoms; sh(‘ 
had every bad symptom that could be drawn from either 
kind (d‘ dyspepsia. Two of tliem dcsiTve mention. 'J'Ihj 
tongue was euonnously swollen, fiery red at the tirl Stid 
edges, and covered witli a thick brown fur — signs highly 
indicative ol“ thc^^umyn icated character of the malady. So 
great was the sensibility of the storaa(;h, and, indeed, of 
the whole ab<lomeii, that passing the hand over it at the 
distance of two indies, prodi^jed comuilsion of liie whole 
surface, and vomiting. This will give some idea of the 
intense irritation wlndi must have existed in the network 
of ganglionic nerves within. 

I began the treatiiKflnt with hot fomentations on the 
abdomen for two hours night and morning, a light compress 
over the same part being \jom in the intervals. Her food 
was confined to a wine-glass of ku-ley-water, and the same 
(juantity of cold water at alternate two liours. The vomiting 
(limmislied in frc/quency even under this partial treatment. 
At the end of three or four days, I packed her in a wet 
sheet for half an hour, and immediately on coming out of 
it, in another one for tliree quarters of an hour, sponging 
with cold water being used alter them. The effect on the 
nervous system was immediate ; she declared she had not 
loiown such calmness for thirty years. She was packed 
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in tliis double manner a^^ain in tbc middle of the day, 
and a third time in the evening, making six wet sheets 
and three ablutions in the day. She was fomented for 
an hour at night, and wore a comprfss on the stomach 
day and night. The food was gradually advanced in 
(piantity, but still limited to barley-water, aiTowroot-water, 
and -gruel. The quantity of water was also gradually 
advanced, until at the end of three weeks, she was able 
to take four or five tumblers daily. By the end of those 
three weeh^ the vomit tny had ceased^ and has nevtv 
returned for one second of time smee^ now two years and 
a half I must here rcunind the reader, that for twenty- 
live years this voniiliiig Iiad been nearly iiic(\ssant. I must 
further remind him iliat “ air and exercise,’’ which are 
said hv the opponents of the water treatment to do all, 
and the water, m its various api dilations, nothing in that 
treatment, hud no room for operation here, the patient 
liaving been in bed the; whole of the three weeks, dunng 
which the same niimher of wet sheets were continued, 
aiid*the whole treatment persisted in, exce]>t that the 
ibmentations were disc'ontimied at the end of the second 
week The wet sheet wjis the pnnei]>al agent in this 
wom^rfiil ckange. 

But; broken as she was by long illness, the blood and 
nervous energy and muscles ol thcj^body exhausted, the 
restoration of tlie loc’oiuotivc power migltt be exiiected to 
be a very forlorn hojie. Yet so admirably did the wet 
sheeting and cold shallow baths (for she was soon able to 
take these) act in bringing tli^' stomacih into better digestive 
order, and thus in formiug nutritive blood for the nerves 
and muscles, tliat, at the end of two months, she was able 
to walk thrc'Ci hiuidred yards, and between the third and 
fourth month from her commencentent of the trMment^ she 
walked a feio yards more than a mile of gentle descent, 
reslM anhour,and walked the seiiftie, ascending, hack again. 
Here, again, let the reader recrall that the patient had for 
twenty-nve years been unable to walk, had passed the 
whole of that time in the bed, and on the sofa. To bring 
her to this power of walking, I had, of course, taken 
advantage of the augmented iiow^er of digestion, and had 
given her gradually increased quantities of chicken, 
mutton, breadj^and a small quantity of butter ; this was 
the whole of nor aliment. Under its operation, and that 
of the active treatment, the tongue gradually threw ofif its 
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brown coating ; this was the first change, and it showed 
that the mucous imtation was the first "to diminish, as it 
generally does, for the diminution of the swelling, and 
redness of the tongue, the indications of nervous disorder, 
remained kmg after the fur had disanpcared, as did also 
the exquisite tenderness of the pit of the stomach, another 
nervous symptom. 

It is needh^ss to dwell on the prolonged treatment of 
this case. Suffice it to state, tliat the w'(it sheet, the chief 
agent, was increased or diminished m fre(|ucncy wdtli the 
exasperation or lulling of the iiitciTial irritation, that the 
cold shallow bath was in daily recjuisition, that the cold 
.sitz bath was taken as a tonic' tiiice a ilay, and that she 
drank from eight to ten tumblers #f Avater daily. This 
continued for a year, with degrees o^‘ assiduity* 

but long before that tipie Iiad expired, P. S. was one of 
the most ]icripatetic J^el^oll^ in Malvern, Avalking from 
three to ioiu miles ciili ease. Slie has never “ looked 
back,” blit lias gtiue on fnuii irotxl to better. Lat^'ly she 
has been visiting, near Piiininglia .., ]..is gmic ^at to diviuT 
parties, kept the liouis of tk.' lionse, aiul e<»Uj bade 
]>rotesting she never was so well m all her life. 

Now, had I never seen but tins one case illustrrt^ft of 
wffiat the water treatnjent can do, I should have considered 
it very good givnfnd tor reliance on that plan of treatment 
m diseases of this class A moie iiitense degree of mucous 
and nervous irritation of the stomach it would bo difficult 
to meet with, and this was further shown by its eliccls i)ii 
the animal nervous system, which for twenty-five years, 
bad b(‘en almost entirely paralyzed by tlie excessive irri- 
tation ladiating from tlie st(iinach. I confess, tiiat, ai-mcd 
only with tlie old moefb of practice, I could have done 
nothing with such a case, and no wonder, when so many 
leading men, both of thc^ metropolis and the provinces, 
had failed in the attempt to do something. 

But this is only one of very many instances which I 
could give of the very extraordinary results of tlie water 
treatment in this complicated form of indigestion, in which 
I regard it as all but infallible. In the case just given, 
the effect upon the brain and spinal cord was determined 
and great; but this is not necessary; the stomach irrita- 
tion may play chiefly on the nerves whiclf are given out 
from the spine to the scalp, the trunk, and limbs ; whilst 
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the stomach itself may be the scat of phenomena in many 
respects difierent from, but scarcsely less intense than those 
detailed in the last case, althongh recognizing the same 
morbid condition of the mucous and nervous tissues of the 
digestive organs The following cas(^ will also show how 
such frightful amount of mischief is generated. 

Case IV.— Nervous and Mucous Indfgestion. 

The lady w^hosc case T now give is at present twenty- 
nine jciirs of age. Being at a boarding-school in tins 
country, in her sixteenth, she had, as girls during the 
growing age often have, a slight stomach disorder— an 
ordinary ])assing dys|)(‘psia She was inordinately dosed 
with medic me for it, upon which headache commenced, 
with pain in tlie right sick*. TllI‘^ last ^vas treated as hxcr 
disease, and enoiiiious and incessant doses of calomel 
wore ‘''b'miistercd in conihniation with strong purgatives , 
hlistm's le applicid over and o\ct agam to the right side, 
.uid.hcpt c.pcm w'lth tartanc cmc'tic cciatc ; and mercurial 
ointnio' t was nil died into the side. The headaches, which 
w<Te cli'Liaiting, and came on after eating meat, or after 
being in a hot or crowded lOom, were ticated by bleeding 
lioili\li(i aim, wiiuli opeiation was jrierformed tmre m one 
year, the eighteenth of her age '^eatiuent on this plan 
was immttd djirimj fonr years that she rethained at school * 
long befoie the end of which time the simple indigestion 
had been converted into an inveterate chronic one, as may 
icadily be conceived. Couhhtlie blindness of i^oraneje — 
could the infatuation of drugging go beyond this] The 
sequel will show that it could. 

She left the school with con^rmed chronic dyspejisia, 
liable to blaze into an ac^ute form (Tn the smallest provoca- 
tive Being a girl of great natural spirit, her animal ner- 
vous system was not rcndcied incapable of its functions, 
notwithstanding the irritation that had been deeply fixed 
in her organic nerves. She went to Torquay, took purga- 
tives, which had now become necessary for her, and gentle 
exercise. In an evil hour, on a slight increase of the dys- 
peptic symptoms, the doctor was sent for. Dnig/^ng, more 
violent than ever, began : every species of medicine was 
tried on her unfortunate stomach, and all in the strongest 
doses; until after eight months of this destructive process, 
the medical attendant declared “ Ae could do nothing more^ 
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for he had gone through the entire Pharmacopoeia the 
ipsiMima verha of tliis candid coidksRioii !— a roiifossioii 
too, made to one who came from his hands much wcuse 
than when she came into them ! Tlie ahurd i)art of this 
treatment (a stronger epithet ai)plicB to the treatment 
generally) is, that whilst this monstrous array of iiTitants 
was being applied to the stomach, the diet was brought to 
tlic lowest sustaining point, lest the food should untate the 
stomach ! 

After this assurance of having swallowed the whole 
Pharmacopoeia, the lady’s parent had faith enough to try 
the circle again, and the patient was taken to LcMmington. 
There the diet wjis leversiitl, and was ordered to be hifjhly 
miimalized and concentrated. The ^*irong(^st preparations 
of iron and powerful mineral mails, as well as other tonics, 
both mineral and vegetable, were given, to cine a stomach 
in the depths of inflammatoiy action ’ But if the jiurga- 
tives of Torouay Inid been strong, they were miJd com- 
pai-ed with those she now took, they kept up inetvssaiit 
<lrastic purgation ; between which and the iron, acids, vJSic,, 
Jier monthly illness, which had hitherto been regular since 
her thirteenth vear, stopped ; whilst her dyspepsia steadily 
grew worse. Jrom this unpromising })raetue, whieL she 
persevered in for ten months, she passed to that of aiumier 
practitioner in the sai%c town. 

NoWj again, tSe diet was changed from flesh, and made 
to consist prmci])al]y of fish. The physic was also changed, 
and strong alkalis vverc substituted for strong acids. But 
lest they shouhl not suffice, it#w"u8 deemed expedient, witli 
what rational view does not ajiyioar, and it would puzzle 
the ]»rofoundcst pathologist to discover, to maintain a statt‘, 
of consttint nausea wi^li a variety of emetic medicines. 
Yet whilst it is universally acknowledged that nausea is a 
state excessive stomacli irritation, and whilst it Wiis main- 
tained by the emetics allisled to— -at the veiy time it wiis 
also deemed essential to ajifily burning moxas over the 
rt^on of the stomach to counteract irritation within ! 
Moxas externally, and emetics, purgatives, and fish inter- 
nally, were persevered in for one year ; for one whole year 
the patient was kept in a state of incessant nausea I Fur- 
ther, as by the former treatment, the monthly illness had 
been stopiied, and the present one did not re«|ore it, artificial 
lelicf was attempted by oiiening a rein in the foot, and 
allowing a free bleeding once a month ; the result of all 
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which was a reduction of strength, both organic and animal, 
which was alarming. It should be noted, that ou one 
occasion, both practitioner and patient were frightened at 
the sjunptoms of prostration caused by the nausea and pur- 
gation, and agreed to eight days’ respite from all treatment. 
To this hour she speaks with energy of the immense relief 
sher exi>ericnccd during those days : they formed an oasis 
in her year of misery. 

One year and ten months of Leamington treatment was 
deemed a reasonable trial. She was now taken to liei 
native place, Dumfries. Her attendant there, addressing 
his skill to the restoration of the monthly illness, was so 
successful ill that particular as to bring on the opposite 
extreme, and she was^drained of blood. The inedicnjes by 
which tl'is was eflectcd caused her exquisite internal )iain, 
which was not unproved by the violent purgatives that 
were liberally given. HoAvever, the illness restored, no 
opi)ortnnity was given for prolonged medication. She 
was taken to the Isle of Man for change of air. There 
she •remained between eight and nine months; but her 
dyspeptic sufferings led her- for when does hope of relief 
cciisc 'i- to seek medical advice again, notwithstanding the 
sad^ axpericnce of tlic last six yc'ars and a lialf, ami for 
moiitlis she took blue pills daily ; for by this time, so 
oxliausted v;as the power of all t.h% digestive organs, that 
some such stimulant to secretion was adtuaLly necessarj^ 
and the medical imui wdio prescribed it had no other 
alternative in the list of tluj usual remedies. It is neces- 
sary to add, that purgatives ahvat/s 'were in requisition. 
At the end of nine months slie married— being in her 
twenty-third year— and went to Genuany, wlicrc she 
travelled about for several months, staving off her most 
distressing symptoms with soda, sal-volatile, opiates, &(5. 
She returned to Dumfries, and 'was confined with a female 
child. During her pregnancy #hcr dyspeptic signs weie 
much relieved, the organic irritation being transferred, for 
the time, from the stomach to the womb. After (jonfine- 
ment, they returned with renewed intensity, and now' 
showed signs of extension to the air-tubes of the lungs. 
The inflammation of the ganglionic nerves of the stomach 
also now caused great and constant pain between the 
shoulder -bladea The attendant (who I nope and presume 
was “ ignorant of the knowledge” of the stethoscope) made 
up his mind, from the cough, expectoration, and pain in 
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the back, that she was far gone in pulmonary consumption, 
and announced it so. How did he treat tUat ? She was 
confined to a heated room, wore a respirator, liad leeches 
jind cuppings between the slioulder-blades, and constant 
blistering * Strange enough treatment for cunsumpiion ’ 
but how mueh stranger for indig(‘stiou • which it was • for 
on taking courage and getting away to the Isle of Man 
once more, all the chest symptoms disa[)pcared, but the 
dyspeptic wore there as before. 

h roin tins period she travelled about and stayed at home 
alternately, always suilcrmg fiom inUnsc dyspepsia, always 
taking purgatives, soda, tonii-s, &c., but never one bit 
better. At one date she was induced to try what lioma^o- 
patliy could do for her, and the result, ’as far as the headache* 
and some c»ther nen^ous symptoms went, “was very satisfac- 
tory^ It docs not a]»pear, liow'ever, that einnmstances 
aJlowTfi of her giving it a long trial, nor of her being near 
the medical ] »res(Tiber. Still hommopathy v as the first, treat- 
ment that had done her a//// good— that had not, indeed, done 
her ]K)sitivc hanri. But to erowm the liisiory of this most 
unfoitunato case, a series of feverish symptoms broke out 
a short tune belore she came to IVIalvem, wliicli ■were mis- 
taken for rheumatic fever, for wdneh she was bled iif 
arm, frightfully dosed with caloiiKi and opium, &c. After 
six dajs of this lyistalic, an erujition of measles took place, 
oi’ w^huh all tlj(‘se feverish signs bad been the forerunner , 
and there is little doubt that Jiad the body not b(‘en intcr- 
i'ered with, and its powers depiessed and mis(lir(*ct«.'d by th( 
treatment just mcnti(mecl, thd^emption would liavc taken 
place miuii carlicT, and tlic constitution have been sj>arod 
the prolonged struggle to thrown out the measles, tlie dcbili- 
tjitmg effects of the blading, and the irritating effects of 
the calomel. How^cver, her clastic nature gf>t Her round ; 
and it w^as on her recovery that she came to Malvern ; not 
with a view of remedying Her now coinplicatcd ailments— 
for she had given up all lioi>e of that— but with the desire 
that her husband slioiild try the winter treatment against 
a formidable amount of nervousiu^ss with which he was 
troubled. 

Here, then, is the instnictive history of a disease which 
commenced in a simple attack of indigestion in a growing 
girl of excellent constitution Harl cornjiarative. or, if 
aeoessary, total abstinence from food, been practised for 
tw^onty-four hcuirs, and only dilution with very thin gruel 
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and toast-water allowed, there can be no jeason to doubt 
that, in such a constitution, the digestive organs would 
have recovered themselves, and all would have been well , 
but the first unnecessary dose of calomel led to all the 
subsequent mischief; it set up the irritation upon which 
all the subsequent ijractiiioners played, each one having liis 
owiTtune, the discord and contradictions of some of wdiich 
1 have briefiy exposed m passant. No apology is necessary 
for the length of this aecoimt ; it is nut often one gets so 
complete a nairative of the growth of a long illness ; and a 
/rcat deal may be learnt from it. I may state that it is 
Irorn the lips of the patient herself, who, summing up the 
trentment she had undergone, exdusivo of medicines, tells 
nine bleedings frnm*the arm, bleeding from the foot every 
montli f a yeai, leeches without nuinher, and to all juirts 
of the abdomen and chest, cupi>ing frequently, blisters 
iniium(*rablc , and, adding up the medical men she had 
consulted during those years of suffering, she finds them 
reach the dreadtul number of twenty-two > In the above 
accoTiiit, only those aic mentioned under wliose care she 
remained for a prolonged period. 

To return. This lady reached Malvern in the month of 
Maii'^, 1844, The account of her at that tim(» is as follows, 
luiicssaut and fre(pieiitly\ cry violent hcadaclie at the back 
or the top of the heall, or over cwdi eve Sleep most 
uncertain; always broken luid busy. Vision constantly 
annoyed with blaik spots. Pulse small, hard, rapid, 
having iill the signs of intense irritation. Tongue fiery 
red, sjdit in all directions, ai«l swollen , not often dry, and 
not much furred; gums very red and spongy, throat 
alw^ays more or less sore, and exhibiting small blisters or 
imstiiles, wdiich, alter causing immcyise irritation, came off; 
constant and intense burning in the stomach, extreme 
tenderness on pressure over the pit of the stomach; acute 
and constant pain m the back between tlie shoulder-blades ; 
appetite very capricious, but wdien present, always small, 
and reipiiring tempting cookery. Pam after eating cvery- 
Ihing, wdth Iluid risings of cxlrcine acidity, wJiich obliged 
her to take soda after every meal , even a wine-glass of 
spring W'atcr rose acid in "the mouth soon after being 
swallowed. Imlced, this had been the cafco for twelve 
years ; during ^ which time, also, she had been altogether 
unable to take certain artudes of diet, so great w^as the 
pain they caused, among which were especially bread and 
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tea. The whole abdomen was enlar^d by flatus at all 
times, but espScially after eating the smallest morsel. 
There was no action of the bowels whatever, without the 
assistance of medicine. The kidneys showed morbid 
action in the character of their secretion, which was 
charged with pink sediment and gravel. The monthly 
discharge wjis eftected with extreme x>ain, was scanty and 
pale, and never continued longer than two days— very 
often not more than one. There was a great sense of 
bearing down of the womb, which, in fact, was considerjibly 
fallen down, swollen, and heavy. Thus there was not any 
part of the abdominal viscera which the digestive irritation* 
had not reached and invoh od. Its extension to the brain 
was shown by the extreme ncrvoiisjticss under which tin* 
liaticnt constantly laboured, as well as by the wart of 
sleep, &c., already recount(*d. The chest had escaped the 
miscliicf: nor, although she had been treated as rnie far 
gone in pulmonary consumption, could any the least dis* 
e^ise of the lungs be dclec'tod. 

Extenially, the frame gjive cverys\hcre signs of bad 
nutrition. Tlie skin wns pale, and the flesh soft and 
inelastic. The walking power was in keeping with the. 
innate and morbid ncivcms charac.tcr of the patientj^:^ she 
could walk strongly and quickly for a short time — this her 
impulsive nature "perr'^ittod ; but exhaustion soon followed ; 
there was no suS.taimnent of the ])OAver- tins her morbid 
nervous system did not permit. Indeed, tliroughout her 
long illness, the elastic nature of this patient had been 
exlnbited; mid 'svitliout it, without the undying sjarit it 
impai ted, she must have sunk under the miiltijilied ailments, 
or been the victim of some internal organic disease. 

TJie treatment of this complicated ease by water was 
sfiread over many months; and I shall therefore not 
attempt any detailed account of it, but recite the chief 
stages of its progi-ess. It ci.)mmcii(!od with only the rubbing 
sheet every morning; the comjwss on the abdomen day 
and night ; the restriction of diet to cold liquids, and the 
simjdest solids; and the taking of two or tlirce tumblers 
of winter in the day. Fomentations for an hour at night 
were added to these; and soon after, packiu" in the wet 
slieet, which at fii*st was practised once and afterwards 
twice a day; the cold shallow bath being used after each 
of them. The sitz bath was prescribed once and then 
twice daily, so soon as the walking power showed signs of 
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more continuous energy ; and this it €id, by the fact of 
her being able to take exercise before breakiast for a half 
find then for a wJiole hour— a feat slic had never been able 
to compass ; for although much urged to do so when at 
Leamington, the attempt, even for a few mmntos, always 
ended in faintness and loss of apjietitc. During the period 
when -these iirocesses w^ere being grailiially increased, the 
(piaiitity of water w’as also increased, until she toolc from 
twelve to fifteen tumblers daily, and tor several days 
she took, without my direction, however, as many as 
twenty. It slioLild be stated, however, that some of the 
■water she drank was always rcjecti^d from the stomach 
in a perfectly acid state : this continued lor many WTcks. 
It was also during tht process of wet-shret jiackiiig, that 
the aiiix't’te underwent a marki'd im])rovemcnt, it became 
more decided and more steady. Tlie l>u\veLs remained 
exceedingly torpid, now that they wtTC dcjinvcd of their 
usual purgative stimulant: still, tliev acted to a small 
extent, and I ■was contented wutli that, as tlie general 
treatment obviated fevimshncss, and it was essential, at 
Jill other risks, t5 wdtlidraw utterly fioiii tlie digestive 
canal the drugs wdncli had so gnevoiisly damaged it 

\Vlmn it aiiiieared to me that active mitatioii had been 
subdimd to a certain extent, I hoped by the sweating 
process to j'ousc the sccretonal actiijity (»f the liver, and 
general mucous mcinbraiie of the digestiT^c canal. That 
process w\as therefore tried with the effect of bringing 
about a somewhat better action of the bowels. It was 
alternated with the WTt‘she«t packing, and at the same 
time the sitz baths were continued, as also the compress, 
and the copious w’^ater-drmkmg. 

Snell is the outline of the treatment wiiich was persisted 
in for nearly six months, with tlie stiiking results of 
rendering the stomach far more tolerant of food, reduemg 
the acidity, gnawing, and burninif of the stomach, inducing 
a state of l>ow'els, not quite satisfactory it is true, but 
which allowed of their occasional action alw’ays without 
medicine, procuring more sleep, and generating an amount 
of w^alking power to which she had long been a stranger. 
Her dyspepsia — the accumulated dyspepsia of so many 
years of bad treatmeut — was indeed far from being cured; 
but it had gone infinitely further in that direction than 
hithci'to, and alfthe patient’s sensations announced it. In 
the midst of the general organic excitement which the 
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treatment had aroiHeKl, whilst all the organs were labour 
ing to relieve themselves, a strong mental agitation occurred 
to her, and aimoimced itself in her unlucky 

frame. Whether a lever would have been the r7ists of her 
complicated and prolonged (*om])laints, as I often antici- 
pated, or whether tins jiartieulai one stood 4n that cha- 
racter, it is im]K)ssd)le to fc«iy, imismucli as the coinciden<*e 
of a menial agitation leaves the possibility of its origin- 
ating from that cause alone. It was, however, the most 
violent and ])criloiis I ever lieheld. How it was treated, 
is not germane to the history of the dys]»epsia; but some 
idea of the activity of the tieatmeiit may be gathered 
from the lact, tliat on one day she Avas folded in twenty-one 
successive wet sheets between (J a M^and 11 pm. At the 
end of SIX weeks, she was tolerably well recov('ied, and I 
recommenced the treatment of the dyspepsia. As excessive 
irritation no longer existed, I dnl not urge any gi-eat 
amount of treatment. »S1 jc was only pa( ked once a day 
with a towel in the front of the body, the cold shallow 
bath after it, and sitz baths of twTiity "minutes ea(*li t*‘Vico 
a day : the ({uantity of w%ater was modeitited to five or six 
tumblers in the day. In this manner, with the addition of 
occasional fomentations, she went on gaining iii her gastric 
seinsatious until the mouth of March, IH-hO, just oue"jear 
ait(‘r her ariival at ^lalvern, when she became eficehtte. 
As no reliance cotild be jilaccd on the stnaigtli of the uteiiiie 
organs, it was deemed best to suspend all treatment, except 
the morning ablution \vitli cold vater. The ])eiiod of ])reg- 
iianc'; was entindy free from aiHering, save from occasional 
bad headache, and ]»ains down the legs. But she ate and 
drank of any thing with impunity, ami she g.uned flesh. 
This, no doubt, was due to the transfer of all visceral 
iiTitatioii to the worn)?, and I did not ex]ject this perfect 
state of digestion to continue after dcli\(*iy. That event 
lia] opened m December, and the cJiild was a sujierb 
one, w^eighiiig twelve }»ounds at the birth. Now that slie 
has recovered, she sums uj) her gains to this date, in the 
alxilition of all fiainful and *bstrf\ssing sensations after eat- 
ing, in a better appetite, in the total removal of acidity of 
stomach, in the capability of hiking a uiimlxT of articles 
of diet wdiich lier stoma(di had not been able to tolerate 
for many years, in the improvcjd state of thc‘ bowels and 
emancipation from drugs, in a iiiiuh lioamiier state of the 
monthly discharge, and absence of all morbid sensations 
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about the womb, in better sleep, and in firmer flesh. 
Against these are to be placed the occnirence, from time 
to time, of severe noivous lieadaelies, such as she used to 
have continuously, frequent tic pains about the hips and 
legs, and rare paroxysms of nervousness. Still her vtscera^ 
her liavc been saved from organic disetise, to 

which they wtire hurrying; the substantial malady, the 
diseased circulation of the internal parts, lias been sulxlued. 
The the nerves, aie always the last to yield m 

all maladies, and I fully expect they will do so in this try- 
ing case, lie it remembered, meanwhile, tliat the whole 
time o(*(*iipi(‘d by the patient in the active and steady 
pursuit of the water plan docs not exceed ten mfUiths. She 
IS noAv rccominencui<^iits active employment, witli the aim 
of ridiliu" herself of the morbid nervous i>heiioiiiena which 
still remain out of the long list of dangerous symptoms 
which she had on coming to me, and which she very rea- 
sonably attributes to the atrocious drugging to which she 
had been subjected, 

• 

If the reader would hear the “previous liistories’’ of 
cases that arc detailed to me, and which uU resemble 
nior^or loss that just given— histories of violent and 
iiraTOiial experiment, not to call it treatment — and then 
to b(‘e the apiiliances of the wat^r cure calming down 
morbid .sensations, ami abolishing morbiif actions that had 
existed for years, and yet had been intensified iiy the nide 
attcm]its of aimless medication, he would wonder how this 
last continues to flourish, whilst the sim]>lc yet potent 
hygienic plan of tlie former is pointed at as certainly 
destnu'tive of Iiealth, if not of life. Here is another case 
in whicli all treatment —at least, all the treatment which 
two and twimty medical men could jiroiiose— was essayed, 
and from each one the patient came out worse, Now, had 
she only not become worse bytthe water treatment, the 
supenoiity of the latter would have boon demonstrated: 
it would have been autani de gagne instead of so much 
loss. But with such a result as this patient can vouch for, 
it would be preposterous to deny the immense power of 
the water jilan, and its far greater certainty of action in 
dysi>eptic cases, over tliat in ordinary usage. In short, in 
the three hinds of dysijopsia which have been treated of, 
this hygienic ft’eatmeiit is the only one that offers miif 
probability of cure. Relieve, palliate, wind up the stomach 

i2 
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to the digestinj; j)olnt as you will by medicines, it falls 
back to its old point oi irritation and its former ])ad habits 
the moment your remedy is suspended, and after a time, 
in spite ot your remedy tieing contiiiiiecl. The stomach is 
not allowed the oiiportunity of recorering the only 

recovery that is w'ortli anything : it will not, it cannot be 
forced into reco\(‘iy. Even when that most rational part 
of the ordinary treanneiit of dyspepsia, rest of the stomach, 
country air, and regulated evercise is luad recourse to ~ 
and it is seldom advised until medicinal remedies are ex- 
hausted, although it ought to be the fir&t to be tried — 
the bencficitd enuseipieiices wdiieh might flow from it are 
ecnstautly obviated by the mischievous siiiieihuity of some 
medicated watt‘r oi some cordial bitter, m deference very 
frequently to the strong jirejudice and fecblt! iindeihtaiiding 
of the patient But however strong, ho^vevcr general the 
prejudice, and however true it may be, that in diseases of 
organs distant from the stomach, medication inav be cura- 
tive 1 cnimot but lejieat the strong conviction 1 have that 
medication never dul^ never will, never can^ enve^ a ca^x of 
chronic dyspepsia: and that, short of organic change^ the 
hyguiiic water treatment seldom if ever jails to cure it. 


§ 4. GASTRO- ENTERITIS.- CHRONIC 1NFIJ\MMATI0N OP 
THE STOMACH AND SMALL BOWEI^- ATROPHY. 

The two former of these terms signify the same thing 
the fbst being the technical, the scctuKl the vernacular 
expression. The third, atrophy^ or tvusiing^ is the conse- 
quence of the double inflammation of the stomach and 
small guts. I w'lll endeavour to render the connection 
betwT.en them clear. 

The mucous membraneh whidi lines the stomach con 
tinues its course downwards to the bowels, lining them 
also. Arrived at the first, or small guts, it is juerced 
in innumerable points with small orifices, wdiich are the 
mouths of tlie most minute tute, the insides of wdiieh are 
also lined with prolongations of the common mucous mem- 
brane of the bow’eL N(»w^ the office of these mouths, of 
these tubes, is to select and absorb the chyle or w/dte 
blood as it descends from the stomaidi after digestion, and 
after the addition of the bile en route; and the office of 
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the tubes themselves is to convey this white blood into 
the great veni whi(?h finally pours its contents, as yet unfit 
to nourish the body, into the heart, which propels it into 
the lungs, there to be exposed to the atmosphere, to be- 
come red blood, and to lie rendered fit for the purposes of 
nutrition. It will be plain from this sketch, that what- 
ever prevents the free absorption of the chyle in the small 
bowels, prevents the nutrition of the whole body; and as 
the waste of the body of necessity goes on, the want of 
u recruiting supply from the organs of digestion is the 
exciting cause of its atrophy. 

IMore or less atrophy always attends the chronic in- 
flammation of the small bowels, because the mouths of the 
absorbent tubes allufied to, are more or less inflamed and 
swelled m common with the lining membrane of the 
bowels on which they dcliouch, aiifl the jiassage of the 
chyle through them is more or less prevented. This iso- 
lated dihcase of Ihe bow<*ls is more commonly seen in 
growing (‘hildren, ]irobably in consequence of the tjxccs- 
sn** labour ol those parts, necessitated by the process of 
gro'wtli But in adults it is more frequently accompanied 
by a similar mflammation of the stoimifh • hence the com- 
pouT^i ti'chmcal mime it bears. Tins of course complicates 
tiiii malady , foi in such case tliere is not only obstructed 
absorptum of chyle, but chyle of a^iadlj; elaborated kind, 
unfit for the bealtliy nutrition of the fiaiiie, which thus 
sufliTS both in deliiiont qumitity and quality of nourish- 
ing liquid. 

The s>ni])toms, us far as*the stomach is concerned, are 
those of 111 1 vous and mucous dyspcjisia, the appetite being 
eapricious, ofttimos voracious, with sometimes suflenng, at 
other times none, after eating. Ujit in so far as the small 
bowels are implicated, the, symptoms vary considerably, 
except m the i*maciation, winch is always in gi cater or 
smaller degree. When the infiaiumation is less diifused 
over th(j lining of the bowels, more concentrated in one 
spot, and moic intense, as evidenced by feverishness, the 
wasting is not so great (the reason for which M’lll be clcfir 
from vvhat has prcjcedcd); hut the brain ]ihenonicna of 
irritability, restlessness, slec])lebsuess, tmd lieadat-he are 
more decided : for in that ease the brain is tolerably well 
nourished, and^is therefore in better state to recognize and 
re-act upon the irritations proceeding from the disordered 
viscera. The circulation of blood also is more vehement, 
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the pulse is more excitable, and fever is thus more readily 
induced. Hence tlie sleepless leverish niglits of psdients 
sulFt'riug under gastro-eiiterie di.‘<order of this kind. The 
skm is dry and hot, es])ecially of the palm of tlie liand. 
TJie tongue i.s of the kind called “strawbcriy,'’ that is to 
say, its papilhe are very red and elevated, and bct\\eon 
them there is a whitish mucus, the two giving the ai)i>car- 
ane^ of a ri]jc strawberry; it is also to diMiess. 

There is sometimes, but by no means invariably, a <legi*ee 
of tenderness in pn‘ssing the bowels, which are shrunk, 
giving the abdomen a const noted, bard feel. Constipation 
is usual. This kind of gastro-ent<‘ric iniiainmation may 
end by wasting, trom ctmtiiiucd, .sgiouldeniig fever: or 
the sympathy witli the brain may render that oigaii too 
full ot hlood, and ai)(»ple(‘tic or i>aralytic sidzure may take 
pla<‘C. 

When, on the otluT hand, the inflammation is general 
over the suriace of the small Ixiwels, and ot a very chronic 
character, the a tiophy IS decided and great, and the bpiin 
phenomena less urgent- on the contrary, there is gene- 
rally a tendency to somnolence and inactivity, and depres- 
sion of mind. Neither is theie much fever, and what 
there is of it is of a fitful, licctic character. The sli^^ is 
devoid of moisture, but not without softness. The- bowids 
are irregular, bcivg sohictimes in a relaxed stat(‘, which is 
due to the fact of chyle and other matt(*is rea< hiiig the 
lowTr bow'el, in winch, n.s it was never intended to receive 
them, they act as unnatural btimulaiits, and providcc it to 
excessive action. At otluT fimes, they are very torpid. 
The abdomen partakes of the general eiiiaciation, and feels 
like a board lying (iose upon the spine, so contmeted is 
the calibre and substance of the bowels. I’lie evil ter- 
mination of this stat(‘ is by fainimg, Ihci brain ceasing to 
receive siifhcicnt bJcKid to iierforin its functions, and the 
heart, deheieut in energy irom the saim^ cause, failing to 
send blood tow'ards the brain. 

In deciding on the treatment of this chronic inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and small bowels, wc must ascertain 
which of these phases of it exists, and I have given the 
(diief ditt’orcnces by which each may be known. The 
gastro-enteritis without much emaciation, and wnth fever, 
jt ., admits of more decided treatment than tin atrophic kind. 
Besides lomeiitations, the wet sheet is applicable : the 
‘ water drunk may be more copious, and exercise more 
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extended, though never loiijo: contiiuied. Tn atrophy the 
wet sheet is scarcely a<liniSMihle, the m vi((v hemg iiisutti- 
(jieiit, ill the fiist Instance at lettst, to re-act upon it ; and 
fox some time all that can l»c done is to Ibment, coni press, 
and use friction ov(t the Ixiwcls; to apply tuction over 
the jvjiolc body, with cloths wrung at first out of water at 
90°, and gradually diminish the tenijicrature ; to give water 
to drink siianngly, and not under />0' ; and to observe tlie 
most peitect rest fiom exertion, the fiictioiis lieing a sub- 
stitute fur exercise. It is a condition requiring the utmost 
nicety of ticatment so small, and easily overwhelmed 
are tjie oigaiiic pfo\ers on which wo havt' to ihqieud iiT 
self restoration.' I hesitate not to say, were the W'ater- 
tveatment ajqlied iii^this malady, as it w^as lecommendcd 
when intnnlin*e(l into this coimtiy, that is to say, with 
imessant w^t't sheds, cold batlis, and niunberless tumblers 
of cold water to drink, every case of this malady w’oiild end 
fatally. 

On (‘lie point in the treatment of this disease it is very 
ni‘c*vss<iry to dwell — tlie diet. It might be supposed that 
as mucli food as possible should be prewTilied in w'asting, 
esjieiially as there is, very commonly, ap])etitc for it. Yet 
it IS myimi>rudeiit lo]»ermit any b\ii mild articles of diet, 
and tliose in small (piantities onlv, for a time It should 
he remcuihered that w^e have to dea^w’itl^the cavse of the 
w^astiiig, and that cause is intlammatiou of a membrane, 
to which the food, b(»tli befon* and after conversion into 
chyh*, is a stinmliis, on this score, then, it is desirabh* to 
limit tlie ipiantity and (puiltty of food. But, m(»r(M»ver, it 
may be askad, of wlial a\ail is it to give tlic stomach large 
quantiti(\s of strong food to conveit into cliyle, wluui that 
(diyle can not only not be absorliej, but will pass down to 
the lower bowels, ]irodiice iiTitativc^ diairha^a iliere, and 
in this inaiimT actually hasten the dihqmlation ol‘ the body 
it w'as nitiuided to maintain i ^'lainly enough, this ought 
not to be done Tlie patient should take; tiic mildest hiri- 
nacc(uis diet, in small and olt-rt‘peated quantities , but 
whilst thus reduced in diet, he slunild also be reiluced in 
the wasting act of jdiysical exi^ition ; his exercise should 
be (juite i>Iissivc, aiarthe repose of the body (‘oiiipJete. 
By this iruws, wdiiLst tlie aefif^e tnMtmeut is gradually 
withdrawing imitation from wuthin to tlu^ exterior, the 
negative treatment of diet is witliholdiug iriitatious wdiich 
would be iipidied to the mteruul morbid jiart itself ; the 
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cessation from exercise rendering the restricted food siifii- 
oient for orqanic sujqmiy though not for animal erertion. 
By ( onimenciiig the. treatment" thus, wo are eiiiibled gra- 
dually to steal a march on the iiitiainmation which j>ro- 
du(‘es all the wasting, and, though a long and tedious 
ojieration, to get lid of it In the form of the disease 
where the oina<jation is not so great, and the fevenshiiess 
greater, both these jirecepts of negative tn'atmeiit require 
to be modilicd in favour of better diet ami some exercise. 
In fa(;t, this latter malad\ demands, with very few and 
tnfling variations, the same, treatment fis the nervous and 
mucous dysiiciKsia , and, tliough many ea.ses have come 
before me, I need not illustrate it by one of them, involving, 
as it would, some tedious repetitions. I shall, however, 
offer a hnef account of atrciihy or wasting, which terminated 
well under iiiy care. 

Case V, — Atrophy, or Wasting. 

Great mental distiess was tlic exciting cause of'tlie 
gastro-eritci k; m^lammatlou^\hieh letl to the atrupluc wast- 
ing of the patient in this esise, y1h> was a man of twenty- 
six yeais of age (I ^^ould here r<*marlv how olteu ij^^utal 
causes uidu< e luflainiiiaiion of the bowels as well as ol the 
stoniaeli.) ComineiiCAig as simple dys]n*psia, tlie disease 
soon gave tlic sig^hs of the (‘xteiision of the imschiel to the 
small liowels. Headache, initability in place of depiessiou 
of mind, restlessness, unquiet and short slce]>, le\erish 
skin incj’eased by food, obstiiitite bowel.s, Ac., ail indieatiMl 
the more cir(*um.scnl>e(l irritation. All this was going on 
for some time before he saw me ; and agaiii'^i it, opiates 
foi the sleeplessness, pq^gatives for the bowelh, a course of 
mercury to do somtmunj (it was not clear what), and a 
course of iodine, in the shape of hydriodate of jiotassa, to 
do soim'thing still more oHiscure, wore ti ie<l in siujcession, 
and eaeli found wanting. Strong aliment, too, and strong 
toiiijL^yvere given to ])ro]i tlie failing flesh and strength, 
a^)jji^^luuge of air to (diange the stimulus : all to no pur- 
pose. The youth went from bad to w'orse, ami at length 
came to me in a stab* of half stuixir, volition almost gone, 
and the limbs, over whie.h it was to be cxereiWHl, reduced 
to skin and bone, the skin bloodless, tluj tongue, gums, 
and roof of the mouth wlnty-browm, and having a lifeless 
appearance, the abdomen shrunk to the smallest duneusioiis, 
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cold flabby hands, dull eye, weak voice, short breathing, 
small slow i>ulse lie had frequently purging of the bowels 
for a day, aceoinpanied by swimmmg and faintness of the 
head. Appetite of the same irregular kind, though more 
usually great than otherwise. Altogether, he had been ill 
fcr,ui)wards of lour years. 

Ills horror of cold was so great, and his re-active power 
so small, that I eouhl not lor nearly a month do more than 
foment the abdomen at night for half an houi‘, keep the 
TOSS wrung out of tejud wfiter on it, have the limbs 
au(nihHdiriibl)e(l niglit and inonimg with towels wet with 
warm wat!??*, and keej* him on the sofa * the only exercise 
he took was an airing in a Bath ehair for an hour daily , 
and Inclvil.v the lino \feather rendered this ])leasant. The 
only iuod lie liad w’as cream, with tepid water and sugar, 
biscuit, rusk, toast, the various fju’inacea and ricc, floAver 
of <*auliflower, and occasionally grajtes ; all taken in small 
ipiaiitities at a time. Before the month Avas out, and by 
a giaduated jn’ocess, I hail got him to bear friction A\dth a 
coid"AV(‘t towel, and to feel so niiieh better for it as to 
desire it Kc drank a wine glass of Avater frequently, 
but altogether, not more than tAvo tumblers in the day. 
I mijj^discoiitmucd tlie fomentations, and used the frictions 
thieo times a day ; giving him more time for passive 
exorcise in the air': the eoiiipiObs Avnt worji night and day : 
the food the same After a lortmglit ol this, I ventured 
on the tv>Avel ) nick mg in front ot the body. He W'as 
obliged, at first, to lie as long as tAN'i> hours in it, Avitliout 
tlioroughly Avarming it , but* by <legi*ces, this Avas short- 
ened, and, by the end of the seeoiid month, ho Avarmed a 
toAiel placed' behind asAvell as in fi out. Another month 
brought him to the eii\ elopment jn the entire A\et sheet, 
once at first, and then tA\ico a day. At tliis point he 
began to use tin*, shalloAv bath instead of the rubbing sheet. 
Previous to tins tunc I had afloAved him to take some 
mutton, elnckeii and veal broth, thickeii(‘(l Avith rice or 
barley, oneo a day ; but still forbade AA^alkiiig exorcise. 
NeitluT this, nor a small quantity of boiled mutton, Avere 
permitted until toAA^ards the end (>f tlic third month; 
neither agri^cd with him, and Avcrc discoiitiiiiied for nearly 
throe weeks longer, Avhen he was enabled to take the 
equivalent of % mutton chop, and tAATiity minutes’ walk, 
wdth imj amity. , 

After this point it is needless to gi\'e detaila The above 
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will afford an idea of the ^yradiuil and cautious manner in 
which the treatment of such cases retinires to he entered 
upon, and to tlirow (‘rmsiderahle dtiuht on the statements 
imported from Gerinany, ot persons with very little hlood 
in them, and less flesh' on them, being i>luiiged into eohl 
baths ot all kinds in the ver\' outset, and inekiiig up flesh ft 
vue (Titd : all wliieli is exaggerated rubbish. Of this I am 
certain, that hail 1 done so with tins and two or three 
other patients in nearly the same plight, I sliould have 
extinguished them, and the littl(3 flesh they had would 
have gone- its usual way. As it was, it recjuired full seven 
months of the water-trcatuu'nt to place this patient in 
anything like condition : lie had ^(‘gained the nuti itive 
])Ower : but e\eii then lie had a great deal to regain to 
reach his furmcr Unim, This j>atient had no critical 
action , fiom wliieli I conjecture that a naturally ^nvid 
constitution Jiad enabled him to throw oft tlic mcmiry and 
iodme as lie took them, they not remaining in the (‘ireu- 
latmg lilood, Imt lieljung to establish the viseeral irrit^ition 
which had mlerruiited the iiiilrition of the liody m the 
manner I lia\ o explained. 


A- 

§ o. 6 f tue liver and duodenum. 

I have been desirous to exhibit in an iso]at(‘d fnrm the 
phenomena ’wliicii are attached to the pure in I tat ion of 
immediate primary organs of nutrition, the stianacli and 
small lioweJs. It must be remarked, Jiowevcr, that cases 
wherein those oigaiis exclusively exhibit a morbid con- 
dition arc raie. By far the gi-eater number of instances 
of dyspr]>sia involve the great accessory (►rgan of digestion 
—ihc' hr<T^ in dogi’ces that, vary from Min])le irregularity of 
funetion to enlargement and hardening Trrit.ition of the 
duoihttum (the short bowel, wliieli is betweim the stomacli 
and small guts), where the gall ilin-ts oiujity tlio bile, to 
join the cliyiue as it flows from the stomacli, is also a not 
imfrcquent element of dys])e])sia, and is always more or 
less connected willi chronic diseasiHl action in the liver. 
Still, nervous or mucous disorder of the stomach itself, 
always precedes the malady f)f either anil bfdh of these 
organs ; and the consideration of it, therefore, naturally 
ant()cedes that of the duodenum and liver. These last. 
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moreover, exhibit symptoms that are indcpcndoiit of tho 
general symptoms of flyspejisia— symptoms wliit'h, aihlod 
to those of stomaili in*itatio7i, give origin to the state callevl 
hihoHsness; a term, be it said in passing, used alike when 
there is too little and when there is too much bile flowing ; 
of wlUcli more anon. 

The same nerves of the great ganglionic nt^t-'work, 
situated at the pit of the stomach, wdiicli supply tin* latter, 
also by branches supply the liver ; and the same mu(*ous 
membrane winch lines the stomach extends to line the 
duodenum, and thence, through the common gall dii(‘t, to 
line every one of the numherloss ramiflcatioiis of it in 
the liver, tiTiiiinating^ after infinite subdivisions^ in tlic 
minutest ])oints, where the great work of biliary secretion 
goes oil In the liver, therefore, as in the stcnnach, w’o 
have lo view' two kimls of derangements — one lU'pendent 
on disordered nervous supply, the otliex on fixed mucous 
irritation. As regaids the duodenmn, w^e luive no means 
of dsceitaiiiJiig its iieivous disoider as distinguished from 
its mucous mflamraation, which is one of the most for- 
midable and intractable of dig(‘stive diseases. Still, as 
chronic inflammation of the duodenum is 
called ncv(T exists ai>art from disorder of the liver, I 
shall sjieak of both at once, only stating, as I iirocved, wiiat 
additional signs mark its C(»-existence*witlT. diseased liver ; 
which mat/ exist witliont duodenitis. 

Disordered sui)]>ly of ganglionic nemnis emugy to the 
secreting eajnllaries of the liver, is causc'd by s\mi>a.thy 
with some otlier organ, and hi most entirely by the brain 
and stoiniUh. Any nu‘ntal shock on the brain is re^ erberatod 
on the great digestive centre of nerves, and tells immediately 
on the stomach, and very frcipiemtly on the liver als»). 
In fact, some passions are said to act more exclusively 
on the latter organ, siuh as xTxed amour /a'njnc, awl 
jealousy. The nervous shock thus propagated deranges 
the secretory action*of the blood-^ essels of the liver either 
to dmimisli, to increase, or to vitiate the bile. Tlius w^e 
see })owerful mental emotions sometimes arresting the flow 
of bile into the intestines, and causing its reti‘ntion and 
appearance in the akm in the shape of .puindice , or in 
other cases, tho shock causes aiigmcntod action, as evidenced 
by bilious vomiting, or iliarrlioea, gcneially of a diseased 
character. Those are severe cases ; but that shocks of a 
minor degree produce biliaiy disorder of a minor degree 
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ia certabi. That disorder claims the epithet hilions; and 
it behoves the pliysi('ian to ascertain whether the fact 
of suspended or augmented flow of bile is attachable to 
the term. 

Sympatliy witli a dj^speptie stomach is another originator 
of nervous (Icrangemcnt of the liver. It may be j)rosumcd, 
and iacts show it, thar, at all tunes dunng (lyspoi)tic irri- 
tation, tliere is a stream of morbid syini)athy flowing 
thence to’wards the liver, and inaintaining there more or 
less nuirbul action. But it is etpially demonstrable that 
when temporary cxjispcratioii of the ilyfpcjisia takes place, 
an acute attack of nervous bdiousij^ss aho supervenes ; and 
this more es])ccially in nervous dyspe]isia. The i)roees3 
consists generally in first diminisiiing, and snhsequeiitly 
augmenting the secretion of ])ile : the reason for which is 
})lain, fiom vhat was said in the first part of this work on 
the su]»je(t of extension of disease. 

A similar, though a more jierinanent irritation, is estab- 
lished when th(* mucous <lisorder of tlic stonuieli produces 
mucous di<ordcr of the liver. This occurs inoie especially 
wlien the right or lower end of the stomach is the seat of 
disease ; and as, in extending to the membrane wluMi lines 
the gall ducts, it htis to jiass by tliat which li^^'vs the 
duodenum, the mveons dysoepsu is that which usually 
originates of the duodenum, 

Whetliei, th(Teft)re, theie be nervous or mucous biliary 
disorder, the nerves (»r lining membrane of Ibe stomaeli 
are fii-st of all a(fc(;tc<l. This involves the (jue.4iou of the 
models opemndi of medieiifbs, called (uddnioim. As I 
have said b(*fore 17), no iiittTiial nmiedies can reach 
the liver save through the stomaeli ; to nmse the fonner 
to action you must roiise the latter , you strike at tlie liver 
through the stomach. So that ^\hJlst you think how 
cjeverly you ar(3 urging tjjie liver with ealoinel, you should 
also remember that the sj»ear is being clrneu into tlic 
stfmiacli, AA'hieh may be, nay, certainly is, irritated before 
the organ you desire to art upon Antihihom is thus 
synonymrnis with irrltathtg tke Hi<mnch\ and those vulgar 
d'iet<'tie remedies against “bile/’ wild sort of term, used 
to cx]>n*ss all and ever>thiiig concerning the livi*r}, viz., 
bacon and brandy and water, are the best remedies for 
peq>etuating (lysjiepsia, at the same tfiat, by causing 
a temporary stimulation of the stomach, they are esteemed 
and taken by tlie populace, not only as aiitibilious, but 
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anti dyspeptic ! At least it would be well to ascertain 
first of all, in what the hihommss consists. Is there too 
much or too little bile ** for the term is apj)li(‘(l to both 
faints, and altlion.i;h bacon, &c, may rouse a toipid liver, 
is it also prcteiid(‘(l that it will calm an over-active one 'f 
The Jolly of all this lies in the treatment of a vorki 
hl/iousnm, instead of looking into the stata of the biliary 
oigan. One man with a j^idlow skin, and auothei with a 
florid clear skin, complain of a bitter month and hilioun- 
and would treat themselves, or be treated in like 
manner ; the fact being, meanwhile, that tluar livers are 
in diametrically o]ipo=?i^ conditions, the former being too 
torjiid, the latter lo) active. There is a ^!ii‘at deal of 
pig-headediicss abn a !• oii the score of this ‘‘ breakfast 
l>aeon uad if the i eider beheld the tenacity with which 
patients cling to their bacon, lie would acknowledge the 
necessity for these animadverting remarks. 

Biliousness, tlien, signifies disordered action of the liver 
of a iierv ous or mucous character , and that action may 
cause* deficient, excessive, or vitiated bile The signs of 
definent hde are, yelhA\ncss of the white of the eye, and 
of the skin generally, if tlic stop]»agc be gn'at, j-ellow, 
bitter ^ongue, thick saliva, acid bieath. and sour risings, 
deficicift. and highly-coloured urine, cieficient and pale 
evacuations Aom the bowels, dry, ohstmate, itcliy skin, 
inappetence, dull headache, somnolence, slow, labouring 
])ul8C. The signs of c.rcv.>s*A'c aciiviiu of the hv(r are, 
flushing of tlie face, especially ot the nose and eliin, some 
bitterness of mouth, clean rc#l tongue, with red inmples 
along the sides, sore, or rehixi'd throat, hot breath, bitter 
risings, copious urine, esi>ei lally at night, bright yellow 
evacuations, of a very small taper -Jjke calibre," piles, dry 
skin, exceedingly seiLsitive t(» dianges of weather, great 
appetite, but with occasional tits ot nausea , acute ncn'oiis 
hcMache, irritability, resthissucssfrajnd imlse. The signs 
of mtiated hile beiii" secreted are those of the last-named 
condition, except that the appetite is mdifl'ereiit, the 
urine rather high-coloured, the intcstimd evacuations 
dark, or greenish, and burning as they pass; there is more 
or less spasm in the region of the stomach, ami sometimes 
piles, at others only itcliin^f of the anus. It is in this state 
that the bile sometimes is so tlnck, or so acrid, as to 
produce violent spasm of the gall ducts m its passage ; and 
that the concretions of bile, called gall stones, are formed, 
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and cause the same spasmodic state in their passage into 
the cliiuilenum. 

Irritative action is the kisis of the two latter of those 
states, and ctmgestion of the former. AVlieii the liver 
cannot sen rote llllc, it is because it is oppressed by a load 
of blood throughout its whole substance , it is m a state of 
feebleness fiom oppression, and reciuires a diversion to be 
made in its favour. The diversion wlm li nature makes is 
most commonly by sweat, rart'ly by the bowels. When 
the liver acts too ^chcmently, or secretes bad matter, it is 
because the minute extremities of tlic gall tubes, mid, in 
the ease of excessive action, the larger tubes also, arc in a 
state of inflainmatory iiTitatnm, tlffe rest of the liver being 
in its usiud state. Here the aimtis to 1o\\(t, to reduce 
redundant ai'tion, to calm the functiem of the. liver. From 
all wliidi it amU be i>eicei\ed, tlnit it is of iini>ortauce to 
determine uliat is meant liy Inhf^ttsnc^f and that one 
remedy will not do for all kinds of it. 

A disoriltT<‘{l liver generally begins with excessive and 
entls in deficient action The repeated attractions of blood 
towards its s(*cretory tubes, caused by stimulating food, 
the passions, itc, (*a<li time more and inoie enfeeble the 
self-rcstorativc power of the organ, whdst as, ea<}) time 
more and more blood aeeumulat(‘s in it, in coiise<|Ucnco of 
this wailing jiowcr, Ijie whole mass becomes at length con- 
gested, and tlu5 pjissiTig attacks of bilioiisiu^ss become a 
permanent sttd(» of jaiimln e I need not remark how much 
the usiiiil treatment of those attacks by meicury must tend 
to Kisten the feebleness alliiiJed to, by tlie over-stimulation 
and the exhaustion of the capillaries of the i>art, until at 
last, wlien tliey most need to be stimulated, ilie medicine 
to which they have been so long accustom cd fuils to excite, 
and leav(*s tliem helpless. In this liolpless state it is that 
so many livers come to the water-treatment. 

Congestion once estalifished, it goes on to swollen tlver^ 
a condition winch I would coinjiare with tliat of a sponge 
expanded witli 'uater: there is no ai-tual addition of 
substance, but only an exjiansion of the natural cellular 
e of the organs. Tins state is curable. But if it 
iPHIt for a longtime, and be still irritated by attianptsto 
joren it to secrete bile, the accumulate<l blood in it begins 
to d(*poH]t additional substance, sometimes like that of 
the liver, at others of a yellow, tall ow-lik^api»earance, and 
liard, or a mixture of both. This is eiUaryed liver: it is 
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not curaWc, and can only be prevented from extending 
furtluT. !Many of the symptoms it gives rise to may be 
palliated, and tlie portion of it wbioli is only m'oUi'n, may 
be nuhu ed by the water-ticatmcnt ; bnt the < hanged 
structure can in no way be removed. This applies still 
more to the last stage of liver disease, hunh^nal lu'ei' 
•wiiTch is a. wasting of the cellukr tissue of^the organ, and 
an eiKToachiiieiit of the morbid structure already men- 
tioned , so that all its secietoiy parts are annihilated, and 
it remains a liard, inactiv’^e mass, dangling under the right 
ribs, and at ting only the })art of a foreign btaly, iiritating 
the rest of the body directly by its i)resciii*e, and iiidiieetly 
by the non fulfilment its important function The smns 
of each of these "‘omUmus aic siiiHciently decided ; but 
the cmuMiatioii of tliem here would be too long for the 
aims ol tins work. Ihit such as 1 liave described it, is the 
progress of disease of the liver. At first an attack of 
biliousness, connected, probably, with nervous d3^spepsui ; 
then the imicoiis membrane becomes involved by repeated 
atta(.ks of that kind, and by repeated treatments ; next 
the mucous attacks at length involve tlie {Hdliilar tissue, 
and coiigi'stion is established, which in proci‘ss of time and 
of fuither iiiitatioii, ]>ass(*s into swollen, thence into 
ciilaigod, and finally into haidcued liver. 

liCt tlic reader, ini'antimc, pictiyo dyspepsia, in its 
various degiees of intensity, aicompuu>mg these phases 
of biliary fuftonlor, and aggiavuted, pan paf>su^ by the 
irrational plan (»f stimulation generally pin sued, and he 
will find alumdaiit <‘ause for haggaid looks, the failin" 
strength, tin*, initahle temiHT, or luditfeit'iit stupor, and 
the annihilation of all enjoyment, which mark the biliary 
dyspeiitic. And the end of all thisi In some, the stop- 
page of the biliary secietion causfs the eleim'iits of the 
bile, to be retained in the circulating blood, and to he pre- 
sented to tissues to wlii(*li it isi alien, ami tlieiefore im- 
tating, and among otliers to the Imiiii : add to which, that 
the long existence of irritation in the li\er liad already 
niaintamed a sympathetic one in the brain, so tliat this 
last becomes at length the si^at of irregulm* circnilatioii, and 
apojiUanj closes the caieer of many a bilious patient. Or, 
the i>assago of the blood from tlie lovvTr limbs and the 
viscera of the abdomen through the liver being impeded, 
the blood-vcsscffe of those ptu*ts bccoiuo gorged by the 
gravitation of their contents ; and, to relieve themselves 
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pour out their watery parts, and thus dropsjf of the ahdo 
men and legs takes other inlioiis peisoiis off. Or a^^am, 
the retention of the elements of the hile in the eirciilation, 
entailiii" the ofli<5e of tlieir eliinniation on some other 
organ, the kidneys in this manner become dist'ased, refuse 
their and thus drojtst/ of the head, chest — universal 
dropsy, m short- kills the iKitieiit by apoplexy or suffoea' 
tion. " Or tiiially, tlie want of Inks added to the wretched 
state of the stomach which attends it, so (icteiauMtcb the 
blood-making process, that the body sinks fiom meie 
atrophy, the elements waste it, and it goes out as a <iandJe 
deprived of air. 

I have bec'Ti speaking off liver disease as it originates 
from iiritations ajiplied to it throir^Ii tlie modiuin of tin* 
stomadi. ]>ut it may bo ^\ell to mention anotliei mode in 
which it may originate. AVJicn, from organic distase of 
the heart, the jiassage of the mass of blood fioiii the liver 
upwanls through it is impeded, that blood i (‘turns upon 
the liver, is retainerl there, and produces all the evils that 
congestion or imtatjoii of its tissue entails Thift, of 
course, is a case (luitc out of the leaeh of any lemedial 
measures 

There is anotlicr condition in which th(‘ livei Ic-ds to 
secrete bile, which has no iminediab; ndcreme to in'iiatiori 
of the organ — 1 allud e to the state of anaonni, or blood- 
lessness. Wlicn, from any cause, the body has been 
drained of its nutritive Inpiid, and .ill the tuiictions lan- 
guish in coiiseciiieijce, the liver shares, of c(»i 7 se, in tlic 
(lefii.iency ; deficient bk'od li here the cause of (h'licnnit 
bile. How, then, can urging of the liver with mevciiiials 
be justified in such a ease#"* Yet it is veiy eonimonly 
done, to the further draining of the Tiody and wasting of 
the patient, the waiit*ot bile incr(‘asing with the means 
taken to produce it. The folly and supcifliiousiKsss of the 
proceeding is the more f^igraiit here, as tli(‘re is not one 
gymi»tom of biliousness, save the non-aiipeoraiice of bile 
in the evacuations. 

• A medical acquaintance, in a state ot cxliau'>tion, coinplamed of 
this to me on one occasion, and told me Ik- could not f-et bile, take 
blue pill as he would. 1 referred him lo hisbloodlei^s skin and thready 
milse, and asked where the blood was whence the hilo was to come? 
This had never occurred to him, and astonished hi'' 1 much. However, 
he came to agree with me that digeeted niulton-chu}js wcie, in his case, 
much more auliUlioua than the blue mercurial. 
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Mild) of wlmt lias been said concerning tlio liver, applies 
to the chronic inflammation of thfi iluodcnifm. There are 
the same (Irrangoinciits of the biliary secretion, at first 
excessive, afterwards deficient, but always more or less 
vitiated— the same sym])at]ietic 4 jaiiis of the licad and 
nglit shoulder, tlic same disorders about the lower bowel, 
the, irritability or indifference of mind, &.c, &;c., according 
to the phase of the uTitatioii which obtains m the different 
degiees of liver disease In fact, t\n) duodenum is at once 
the exit fioiii the .stomach and the entrance to the liver, 
who.se gi’cat duct, dovn which all the bile pours, empties 
itself into it. Jrntiition applied to the orifi(‘e of that duct 
is like th(‘ same applied to the throat: in’itate the throat 
with a feather, and you sicken the stomach; iiitlarae the 
mouth of the gall-dilct at the duodenum, and you excite 
the liver on it.s minutest secreting extremities. There arc 
a few .s.',rmptoms, however, which mark this disea.se as dis- 
timoii.shed from liver disea.se alone. 1. Some time—gene- 
rallv about two hours and a half— alter a meal there is 
nausea or actual vomiting: this is duo to the pa.ssage of 
the fir.4 chyme through the inflamed duodenum into the 
small bowels, being the exit from the stomach, the excite- 
ment jn'oduced in the morbid part bjr this passage, throws 
the btoimu'h into a state of conndsive action. 2. Again, 
th(‘ mental irritation fioin duodcnifl/xy be/ore it has caused 
biliaiy congestion, is extieme and inees.saiit. the fiend of 
(inanelsonieno.ss seimis to have entered the patient, and 
taken pos.s<*ssion of him * hi.s mind is one continual sore. 
The first years of NAroiufiN’s residence at St. Helena, 
gave abuiiuant evidence of this; he found insult aud out- 
rage in everything— 

• 

“ A donii'd, ft book refused, could bicak 
The sleep ol him who k(^)t the world awake.” 


And all this time the slow process of duodenal irritation 
was laying the foundation of those organic changes in 
itself, the stomach, and the liver, that ■were to lay him low 
— changes which, I hesitate not to say, after a pcni.sal of 
the details of his treatment fiom l)eginning to end, were 
liastciicd, and all chance of avoi ling them removed, by 
thaf treatment# 3. At all stages of duodenitis there is 
more or less tenderness over the n^gion of the organ, that 
is, a little to the right of and below the pit of the stomach, 

n: 
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is, a little to the rif^ht of and helow the pit of tlic stomach, 
and deep down ui)on the spine: and as the discfise pro- 
ceeds, a distinct feeling of a tumour is added to the 
tenderness, besi)eakmg the gorging of tlie wliole of this 
short bowel with bloo^ or even its organic cljangc. 4. 
The form of the heces is p(‘cnliar, the cylinder being very 
narrow and ilattenod, a jieculuuity which vaiieswith the 
flecrease or exasiicration of the duodenal imtatiou, as con- 
firmed by the suhsideiicc or incieaso of the other synijdoms. 
It would seem as if the disease in the iijijicr bowel caused 
sympatlietic spasm, or tum<ifactiun of tlie low^r one. 
5. duodenal coufjh is veiy stiikiiig -csiiccially to the 
drum of the ear, on wdiicli it rings hard, sliai-]), shrill, yet 
deep. That it is duodenal inny I#, readily pio\e(i by 
pressing on the bowed in question, wdicn the cough W'lll be 
instantly produced. 

Strange, that this frerjuent, formidable, intractable dis- 
ease, should ])ass iiimotioed by so many English medical 
authors. Yet so it is. You w'lll seek m \aiii for it m our 
standard w^orks on Pi*acti(‘c of Pli\sic. The fact is, that 
it is constantly spoken of and treated as liver disi‘.ase. 
whereas, I W’ould rather undertake a doz('n e«ises of the 
latter, than one of duodenitis so practical do 1 hold the 
diftcrence between them to be. It is possible, by ‘regu- 
lating the quantify of' diet, &c., to afford the livtT some 
rest : but for the (luodemun there is no cessation of irrita- 
tion : chyme, mostly of a morbid kind, is passing through 
it eighteen hours out of the tw^enty-foiir liours its own 
malady excites the liver to poftr out bile, freipiently of an 
acrid kind, into its diseased cavity . the stomach, extended 
with food or au*, or moving in the act of tligestion, draws 
it mechanically in one direction the vermii;ular motion 
of the small bowels draws it another, and it lies close 
down upon the hard, unyjplding spine, with a weight of 
superincumbent viscera above it , so that very little oppor- 
tunity of self-restoration is given to it , and it seems alto- 
gether uimeccssary to decrease its chances of this by 
passing purgatives of all kinds over its st>re and irritable 
surface, as is commonly done. But, as lias been observed, 
the disease was scarcely known to the English medical 
world until a very few years ago. Hie French recognized 
it as an important malady twenty years sip/jo: and 1 was 
the first to give a detailed account of this and other 
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chronic maladies of the digestive surface, as delivered from 
the Jips of the great Broussais.* I believe that very 
many persons wlio treat themselves for disordered liver 
labour under this more dangerous maladv ; I have found 
several -who announced themselves as “liver patients/’ 
but proved to have chronic duodenitis. 

Is chronic iufiammation of the duodenum curalde'l The 
answer is regulated as in disease of the liver : irritation, 
jiiflammation, congestion, and tumefaction of the organ 
are (airablc; not so the enlargement and hardening of it. 
The iwo first stages are ^'oiiieideiit with ordinary liilious- 
ness, with excessive bile; the two next with the vitiation 
and deficiency of b;l(*,, though not invariably, and the 
last, 'witli utter stojjpage of the bile, the waxy lip, tJie 
blootUess, dropsi(!al skin, and otluT signs of laiismg \itality 
and arrested nutrition. The fatal ti'riiiinations resemble 
those of Jiv(»r disease ; in fact, duodenitis kills by disorgan- 
izing the liver. . 

"yie TKKATMENT OF LIVER DISEASE aild DUODENITIS 

varies vitli the stages. Gommon biJiousmiss, with bitt(T 
rising, &c, is best treate<l by hot fomentations over the 
Jilt of the stomach and liver, continued for an hour every 
iiighV by the long sitz bath; wet sheet rubbing; and 
the compress over the regions just^iamod, clianged every 
two or tliree hours. The ipiantity of water for drinking 
should not bo large, as much water ratlier excites the 
liver; only a small (juantity at a time should be taken. 
The food should be (diic^y fayinaccous, and sparingly 
given; it should be quite tree from any fatty material; 
milk should be avoided, as the clot it makes in a bilious 
stomach is exceedingly solid; tlie exercise should be niodc- 
nite, and the mind sliould avoid exciting subjects pd 
objects. The aim of all this is to reduce excessive action, 
a state bordering on the acutr, and for tlie most part 
(^o^mect(^d wdth a highly nervous disorder of the stomach. 
Tlie fomentations do it by drawing blood to tlie exterior 
opposite to the ifritated parts. The sitz bath acts by 
deriving blood from the upper to the lower organs of the 
abdomen. The wet-sheet rubbing soothes, by taking the 
caloric from the nerves of the skin, which is very in’itable 

* See my tranSlatiou, with notes, of his “ lectures on General 
Pathology and Tlieiapeotics,” m the “ London Mt'dical and Surgical 
Journal," 1835-36, of which 1 was at that time co-cditor. 
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in the bilious state; ond by doiiiff so, tends to quiet the 
excitement of the brain, also attendant on tliat state. The 
frequently changed compress produces a frequent revulsion 
of blood to the surface, diininishmg the febrile heat 
within. The nervous condition of the digestive organs 
will not allow of large draughts of •water, both be(‘ause 
their bulk is irritating, and because they esi)e(‘iaJly ex(;ite 
the liver. Animal food being too stimulating, and 
succulent vegetables being gmicrative of strting bile, the 
farinaceous arc us(mI *is least exciting, both from the small 
quantity of nutriment they contain, and their sligld action 
ill the contrary diiv(ti<>n. The sympathy between the 
brain and liver is one of the strongi^t m the body, and, 
as has been said, strong jiavS.'^ion is a \ery common cause 
of a bilious attack, ileme, in chronic bilionsnoss, the 
activity of the brain, as shown in gi-cat amount of exercise, 
and ill tJie consideration of exciting sulijccts, should be 
avoided. 

SiKjh is the afyle of wiiter-tioatmeiit in ordinary cqses 
of chronic biliousness, •where the irritation is geniTally of 
a nervous cluiracter, but sometimes also of the more acute 
mucous kind, or where duodenal initation })roYails. Of 
course, variations of management occur w’lth slightly.^ dry- 
ing indications, such ps gq-eat headache, when foot-baths 
are necessary, (&(*. With regard to this last-named 
remedy, I must state that I have not found it of good 
effe(!t in the gcmeral run of these wises, (‘xceot in tlie 
instance just mentioned , it apiiears to augment the t(‘iiden( y 
to lu'adache, to enfeeble the head, in fact ; the hot f omen 
tations answer better, a tumbler of water being sipjied 
whilst they arc going on. Scrofulous and languid tem- 
peraments re(]uire moflificatiou of treatment also; but 
such are rarely seen to sutler under this sort of liver 
complaint. The gi’cat point is to rest the nerves of animal 
and organic life, and ymtlif to aid them, l)y,thc appliikices 
of the water-treatment 

But it is otherwise when the liver has'reaehcd the point 
of torpid congestion, of ohtracted fuiK'tion. The object, 
then, is to rouse it, on the one hand, and to effect a power- 
fSl diversion in its favour, on the other; taking care, 
meanwhile, that neither in.doing the former, nor in rousing 
othfc organs in the latter, oxciteiuxint be allowed 
jtfO^redomicate,* Excitem^mt of a norvous kind always 
vljnends more or less the successful treatment of this case, 
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for it is tlirongh the instrumentality of the nervous system 
that the ellbrts at self-restoration arc made; and this 
nervous excitement iiroduces phenomena of various kinds. 
Sometimes when, ps a result of the water-treatment, the 
obstructed liver begins to be roused to action, tlie patient 
e:^erien(ies dyspeptic symptoms, such as he had not 
hitherto felt: there is heartburn, swelling after eating, 
extreme flatulence, even tenderness of the pit of the 
stomafdi - all indications that the organic nerves of the 
digestive a])paratus are labouring under unusual excite- 
ment, and that the brain too, is roused to a recognition 
wliat is going on. At other times this last-named 
organ, the brain, becomes the seat of such jdienomena of 
excitation, and the fhiicnt, wliose torjiid liver had hitherto 
Btupihcd liis brain, and rendered him neaily insensible to 
everything, finds himself nervous, almost hysterically 
sensitive to every wind of circumstance. I shall speak of 
this more at length in the 6uc(^ceding part ; it is alluded 
to here in order to exjilain the diflieuJtiea which attend 
tliC tr<‘ptment of congested liver, and the necessity now 
and thou of varying it, and sometimes suspending it for a 
jieriod. 

Aivother consideration attaching to the treatment of 
(‘ong^*.sted liver, is the presence or absence of duodenal 
irritation, and, if present, of its •haractor an<l duration. 
If coc^val Mith, or antecedent to, tlic liver derangement, 
the same ticalmoiit in,iy be followed for both. If it is of 
more recent commencement (and sometimes duodmitts 
succeeds, instead of x>rece4iug liver disease), and there- 
fore, in the active inflammatoiy stage, modifications of the 
idaii against tlie liver becomes necessary. 

A thiixl consideration is the condition of the brain as 
rcgfirds apoplectic fullness; and* this is a very disagree- 
able comidication to deal with, retarding, as it docs, the 
active treatment necessary fox the reduction of biliary 
congestion. 

Congestion is the stage of liver complaint wdiich is hy 
far the most frequently presented for treatment by the 
water cure, the patients having passed tlirougli the previous 
stages, and been lijistened towards this by the medicinal 
means I have already mentioned, before coming to Mal- 
vern. The ti^atment commences well with a day or two 
of wet- sheet rubbing, in order to excite and prepwo 
the torpid skin, .^er this, if there be duodenal irritation 
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of recent orif^in, it is well to pack in the wot-shcct each 
morning, and to foment with not water each night for a 
short time, until the tenderness over that organ, and the 
other signs of its active disorder, he suhduecl. From the 
commeiicenumt, however, there should be exfdtation of 
the skin with the sheet-bath three or four times a day , 
and the abdominal compress should be worn, and fre- 
quently (ihangcd, day and night. Water should also be 
copiously drunk, beginning with six or seven, and getting 
on to ten or twelve tumblers daily. In veiy old cases, 
much more than this is recpiired, and a good part (if it 
should be taken b(*fbrc breakfast. In the majority of 
cases, this preparation with WTt sheet packing is not 
requisite for more than a few days,^ m order to cany oft] 
some trifling feverishness of action, the result, mostly, of 
the late irritating medii'ation and diet to which the patient 
has been subjected ; and the temjiorary relief it allbrds is 
great. But to continue it would l>c injudicious, as it is a 
lowering, rather than a rousing process, ledueing the 
activity of the nervous and circulating systems. Sweating 
is the relief of congested liver, and as the principle 

of the water-treatment is to imitate and aid nature*, that 
jffoccss of the treatment should be employed so sot^’j as 
all considerations regarding the duodenum and hedd jirc* 
removed. For this loiigcstion and tori)or of the liver 
is very often aecbmpanied by tendency to, if not actual 
apoplectic fullness of the brain; in which <a,s(% also, 
prepaiation for the sweating must be made by the wet 
sheet, fomentations, low diet, ond only a sparing ijuantity 
of water to drink. The pulse and otlu*r signs evincing a 
safe state of the head, we jirucccd to sweat the patient every 
dajr, or every second da^v, according to tlie powers of the 
brain and circulation to bear it ; it must not be allowed 
to excite either to excess* and it is the pliysiciau’s part 
to watch this well. Giddiness and tension of head, and 
palpitation of heart require temporary suspension of the 
sweating and water-drinking Slight accessions of feverish- 
ness may be produced by the treatment, and these are to 
be quelled by a wet sheet or two, and by fomentations. 
All this time the sitz bath should be taken m its derivative 
character, for twenty, thirty, or forty minutes, one^ or 
twice a day. Passing headache is to be ^et with foot 
baths, &e., &c. Thus the treatment goes on ; and in the 
course of a period, varying in diffcrt*nt individuals, the 
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(louche is added, and gradually carried to the extent of 
six or eight minutes. The abdominal compress is worn 
(lay and "night; a considerable (imiiitity ol dry tiiction 
with brushes, &c., should be used over the limbs and 
abdomen after each pro(‘e.ss. 

Tim ditt in hejiatic congestion should, as a gemiral nile, 
be devoid of fatty and s])icy matciials, beciausc, although 
su(;h tilings stimulate the liver, the object ot cur<^ is to 
make it act without such temporary expedients of stimu- 
lation. A little more latitude in tiiking of vegetable 
matters may be allowed; cauliflower, young peas, and 
Jerusalem artichoke being admitted, in addition to the 
farinacem. But as in the form(;r phase of liver disease, 
hulk must be avoided , therefore, if some larina(*eous 
pudding be taken after meat, both must be eaten sparingly. 
For the rest, jmste in any shape, tried meats or vegetables, 
duck, goose, or twice-cooked food, are inadmissible. Hot 
liquid and milk are bad • still u})on the -whole, the rules 
of diet are not (jxccedingly stringent as to quantity in this 
maJady, and therefore tlie rule as to exerem is, to walk as 
much as jiossible, short of fueling fatigue at the pit ()f the 
stomach. Even violent exertion is good, the aim being to 
rclii'^k'o tlic swollen torpor of an internal solid organ, and 
this being assisted much by expediting the whole circu- 
lation of the body. • 

Indeed, siudi is the aim of the enth-'e treatment. Tlie 
sweating both causes a diviTsion m favour of the liver, and 
(quickens the circulation through it. The douche does tlie 
like, vehemently rousing tifie activity of the lieart, and 
exiating the skin. The long sitz bath draws blood down 
from the upper organs of digestion, and necessitates a long 
and brisk walk after it: the drv frictions arc artificial 
exercise, as regards the circulatioS. Last, not least, come 
the large doses of water, the effect of which is to hasten 
thos(^ changes of the chemistry, which shall both quicken 
the circulation of the blood and cliange its mass, ren- 
dering it more fit for the secretion of healthy digestive 
liquids. 

The crisis of the first phase of chronic hepatic disorder, 
is most commonly bilious vomiting or diarrhoea, or both ; 
sometimes slight and long-continued, at others sudden and 
great. Glutinous and ill-smelling sweatings at night not 
unfroquently rfbeompany this signal of relief in the liver. 
Of the swollen liver, the common crisis is of boils, occa- 
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aioiially over the regieu of the liver itself; gentle hut 
continued purgation of the IhavcLs attending them. But 
both may go off with very large ta‘cal evacaiations only, 
diseiused in cliai actor at first, but gradually inii)roving, 
not at all loose in consistence, Init small in calibre at fust, 
and gradually aiiginentiiig in cylindrical volunie. 

The i)alliatiou----for cnie is out of the question — of the, 
enlarijed and hardeatcl liver consists in artificial sweating, 
rejicated as fre(|uently as the licad will allow, a ga*oat 
amount of dry iiiction of the whole hodj’^, and cojmnis 
water-di inking. It is v onderful Low much tlie sweating 
relieves for a time. Under its influence, I ha\e sci'ii a 
hard and contracted liver artord signs of sonitj shgJit si'cre- 
tion in the fa'cal matter, wJiith the< same sweating very 
often causes the bowels to secrete and exeri'te. Tins 
retards the ceilaiiily fatal teriiuiiatiini of tins form of 
organic liver diseasi*, and kecjis off some liarassing synup- 
t('ms. Beyoml this, it is imi)ossihlc to jn'ococd, whaie\cr 
enthusiastic writeis on the \\atcr-curc may asseit, 

Vl 

Case VL—Nervous DjvSordi.r of the Liver. 

A middle-aged gentleman, whc», fifteen years before^ had 
been subjected to two sc^ere courses of mercury, * for a 
syphilitic affection, hail, since that tune, het'u a prey to a 
train of bilious s^mjitoms, generally exasperated on<e in 
two or three weeks into the form of mtenso lieadache, 
which prostrabid him for tvro or three days. The ordi- 
nary signs changed trcqiu*ntl|»’ in degree, and now and 
then lett him altogether fur twelve or eighteen hours, or, 
at least, were so sliglit, comparatively, as not to be com- 
jilained of. Great ajqMjtite, especially for such improper 
things as the buint palt of meat, fat, &c., considerable 
thii*st, clear, fiery-red tongue, bitter taste, foul breath, 
sore-throat, heari-biini, acia an<l bitter lisings, tenderness 
of the pit of the stomach, irregular bowels, varying urine, 
dry hot skin, esjiechilly ot the palms of the hands, florid 
complexion, red nose, emaciation, sleeplessness, and great 
irritability of tern] ler- these left no <loubt of the existence 
of chronic nervous irritation of the liver. Tlie remission of 
more or fewer of the symj^toms, and the exaggeration of 
them all, from time to time, in the int^so headache, 
whit^h itself terminated in bilious vomiting, came in con- 
finnation of the nervous character of the malady. Moreover, 
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as ifl usiitally the case, the signs of dyspepsia attended ; 
that foiin of dy.s]jci)sia \Nhit*li is so frequent a result of 
mercurial medicines. He had had th(‘s(j disagi'eeables to 
some extent for fifteen years, but ff>r the last four years 
they had become so intense, as to disable him from busi- 
ness,- from winch he had been, accordingly, obliged to 
withdraw. 

Nightly fomentations of the alidomen with hot water, 
\u‘t-.slie(‘t rubbings twicc-a-day, a sitz bath of half an hour 
once a day, the use of tin? compress, frequently changed, 
iuul about six tumblers of water daily, constituted the 
active treatment for neaily three weelts. The food was 
coidirusl to the faiinacem and liread, the latter being eaten 
with vi‘rv little. bulM. Exercise was limited to half an 
hour tliru‘ tunes a day. Tlie effect of this became very 
eyidciit 111 tli(‘ pilling and shrinking of the face, the reduc- 
tion of the sole throat, the diminution of ai>petite and 
til list, and the impro\omeut of the sleep and temper— tlic 
latter not mii(;h, however. Bi'sides winch, no violent 
hea(l?iclic had supervened, and the patient, though feeling 
himself V(*akor, felt himself quieter. The fomentations 
were continued, the cold shallow bath in th(?moruing was 
siil).^ 4 tute(l lor th(‘ rul)bing-sheet, and in pla(;c of anything 
i'ls(‘, tivo long sitz baths More ttdeon. I advised him to 
try to take more water, and impi»n ed the diet by tlic 
addition of soiiio iruMt at dmiier every second day. Exer- 
cise Mas augmented By these luciins, the LomtIs were 
made to act more ri'gularly, the bile alMays appearing in 
them, instead of ca])ri(*iousjj'^ as heretofore. Desirous to 
bring all the ajiti-irritativc means of the M^aiei -treatment 
to play, I tried the wet-sheet pac'king, but it produced one 
of the violent headaches, ft dlmvecniy eo])ious vomiting of 
bile, wieli, though it left tlie juilieiit better, so disheart- 
ened him, that I did not again gjvc it, but tried the towel 
]iacking in fiont. This suited veny well, and assistetl the 
iomeutatioiis in reducing tlic nervous irritation of the liver. 
With these tMM remedies for sedativt's, with the sitz baths 
for derivatives, the diet regulated so as to ojiprt'ss the 
stomiu'h and excite tlie liver as little as possible, the 
watcr-driiiking to cool the stomach and dilute its contents, 
the compress to counteract and soothe the imtated nerves 
within, and the exercise suffiiient to waste the food and 
prevent repletion Mithout stniining the nervous system; 
this patient, in the course of four months, recovered a 
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state of health to which he hud hocn a stran^^er for nearly 
fifteen years. During tlie treatment, he had only (Uie 
headache, induced by tin; wet-slieet packing : and since he 
left Malvern, now thirteen months, In^ has only expe- 
rienced slight headache on two occasions, once after four 
jflasscs of wine (piobably of a bad kind), and anotlun- time 
m a hot room. Whilst lierc, under active treatment, he 
had several times, for several days together, risings of 
mouthfuls of bile, and also days of tui’bid urine loaded 
with salts . but, oxc^‘pt these, he testified no (‘ritu'al action, 
and the disease seemed to disappear by a simple alteration 
of the nenmis infinence cominunicat(‘(l to the liver. 

This is an illustration of the ordinary “biliousness,” 
for which sucli amazing quantitioji' of mercurials, tonics, 
alkalis, greasy food, &c, are adniini.stered for successive 
ycai'sr, without tlui smalh^st amelioration, but with the 
greatest detciioratioii, of the sjunidoms. (hadually, the 
redness of the face gi’ows mou? dim an<l dingy, brfoine.s 
mixed witli yellow, the tongue einlues a coat, fixed pain 
in the right side siiiicrvcne^ the appetite tails, all 
signifying tliat the liver is more deejdy inijdicated, and 
that mucous disorder, congestion, swelling of its suh- 
stance, have taken place. Here is a case in exemphti iation 
of this. 


Case VII.— Congested and Swollen Liver. 

A lady, fifty-five years of age, of a highly nervous 
anxious inind and bilious constitution, became sufficiently 
disordered in her dig<*stive powers to need medical advice, 
about three years ago. ^ She was tn^ated secundunf^ artem 
for bilious dyspepsia, but went from bad to worse. From 
being a plump, ruddy-facftcl jierson, she became puffy and 
deeply yellow. A Bwclling under the riglit ribs was 
detected by the medical attendant; appetite was gone; 
nausea incessant; bowTls utterly sealed, save under the 
action of a strong ajicrient ; unne exceedingly scanty, and 
actually thickened with a load of salts, urea, and bile, in 
colour and consistence being like a large quantity of dark 
clay, suspended in a small quantity of water : incessant 
fever, &c. The best London and provincial advice only 
suggested fresh mercurials, which were introduced pro- 
fusdylboth by the stomach and skin, with the only effect 
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of augmenting: the tumefaction of the liver, arresting the 
j)rocess of digestion, and prostrating the animal ])o\vers. 

When she came to Alalvem, she was under Mr. Wil- 
son’s care, and continued so lor nearly two months , 
during which time, as I w^as told, the wet-sheet packing 
was the pnneipal remedy cmidoyed. She did not liourish 
under it ; on the contraiy, it produced violent disorder of 
the nervous and circulating, as well as the digestive 
systems, evidenced by slet'plessncss, tiTi-ors, laihtings, 
vehement flushings and palpitations, and incessant nausea 
After this, I have <‘onstantly observed, in tiiniefi(‘d and 
obstriKJted liver, a very small amount of WL‘t-slioeting is 
tolerable, only sullieieiit to reduce some feverish irritation, 
which soim'times exuf^s at the outset of the treatment, 
when jiatients come with effects of stimulating medi- 
cines and diet fresh u])oii tlieuL Tliis overcome, further 
vV(‘t sheeting is harmful. The patient w'as in the disorder 
1 ha\c statcil when she placed liersclf under iny care, at 
the desire of her son, who is a jdiysician ; and I ac(‘ord- 
ingl/ undertook the ease myself. Viewing it at once as 
one of obstructed and oppressed function, 1 saw the 
necessity of abandoning tlie low'eiing proei'ss of tlie wet 
sbeeuand adopting that which would cause a transfer of 
irritation, and thus bring about a diversion iii favour of 
the ojipresscd liver. This "was t# bo effected by the 
sweating process, w^hich w^as practised in her ease with 
the spirit-lamp, the long imprisonment m blankets render- 
ing her nervous. Further, as there w\as a good deal of 
duodenal imtation, and as, •after the rousing process of 
sweating^ and the unavoidable fatigues of digestion, noise, 
&c., during the day, some nervous congestiim took place 
in the ganglions about the stomacli (the invariable result 
of animal and organic fatigue), I uireeted a short fomen- 
tation with hot water to bo app^ed every night over that 
region. After the s-wcating she w^as rubbed witli dripping 
towels. She wore the compress constantly. She drank 
freely of w^ater, but in small quantities at once, as flatu- 
lence and spasm were easily excited. Her food was fari- 
naceous for tlie first few wTcks, veiy carefully given, and 
as carefully and gradually improved to animal liquid, and 
then solid diet ; on this score, the utmost nicety tos 
required. Last^not least, the recumbent posture in bed 
was strictly enjoined. 

Had this lady not been previously exhausted, and 
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renvlcred exceedingly nervous by the luedicinal treatment 
and the wet-sheeting she had undergone, I should have 
hesitated to enjoin perfect inaction ill a case of ohstnn^fc^^^ 
function. As it was, the smallcHt exertion of the 
sent additional irritation and afflux of blood to 
tive organs, so much so, that, as I have said, 
unavoidable excitation of that organ by 
trifling noises about her, and some talking, such 

afflux towards the close of each day, and demanded 
fomentation. Ih^st of the brain and s]nnal cord, therefore, 
withdrew a source of irritation Irom tlie morbid organs; 
then the sweating translerrcd irritation to tlie universal 
skin. The conijiresa di<l the same coiitiinioiisly over the 
digestive organs. The nightly fomftitations, hy dispersing 
the daily congestion at the ])it of the stomach, allowed 
brain to go to sleep. The water cooled and diluted wSI 
contents of the stomach, assisting also the action of tlie 
bowels and of the kidneys. The food, from its mild and 
slightly nutritious chanicter, gave the digestives but little 
to do. * And thus, in every w^ay, oppoiiunity was givdji for 
the ojjpressed organs to recover their action. 

This they gradually did, eflteetmg for themselves, when 
tluis placed in a favourable iiositioii, what all the, mer- 
curials had hecn unable to force them to do. Ilv degrees, 
the urine altered in •quality and cj^iantity, until the first 
was perfect and the last gieat. By "degrees, too, the fieeal 
evacuations augmented in cylmdneal calihre, in <|iiantity, 
and from perfect whiteness, became healthily coloured. 
Then, after some wrecks, siicmtaiK'OUS sweating came on, 
and continued profusely each night for two or three weeks. 
And, as all this was going on, the knotty surface of the 
liver, and then its size (which reached to the light hip and 
the navel) dmiinished in proportion ; so that at the end of 
seven weeks, she was s^'ated in the drawing-room, and 
three weeks afterwards was driving out daily. Meantiim*, 
also, her appetite and digestive powers had amazingly 
increased, jmd the meat she took once dailj^, and the fan- 
nacjeous food she had in good quantity, were digested 
without the smallest inconvenience. Fmm an early date 
of tlie sweating, too, the complexion and the eyes, which 
were actually of a mahogany colour, so charged the 
fikm with bile, had uirnmenced to resume their resilpitive 
white and ruddy colours. The sleep, with very few^aria- 
tions, was good, and the spirits excellent 
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I have given the general treatment adoi^tcd, hut it 
must not be supposed that no modification, or even sus- 
l>ensioii of it took place all this time. On the contrary, 
from time to time, tlio sweating was reduced to tAViee a. 
week; and, on one occtision, altogether suspended for a 
fortnight ; this was the period v hen the spontaneous 
l)erspirations were going on at night, and which were, in 
fact, critical. Nt*rvous lieadaches appeared now and then, 
requiring the foot-bath ; and the oceasionjil dr^uiess of tlu; 
mihitli demanded increased fomentation and wat(‘i, and 
ilccrO/fifiiKl animal fruid. Hut wdieii the iiatient W'as enabled 
to out daily, and to walk for a short time togetlu'r, tlie 
tonic part of tluj water-treatment was applied more freely ; 
slie took a cold sitz bafti for ten minutes twice a day, ami 
the shallow bath on using, and at bedtime; the sweating 
heiiig reduced to twice a day. Under this she 

gained strength and flesh, and at the end of three mouths 
from the time of her coming under my care, she was 
enabled to traved upwards of a hundred iniles to the sea- 
coast^ where she remained for three months longer, ])ur- 
suing tli(3 same ticatmcnt as nearly as possible^." At the 
])rcsent moment, it cannot be said that the liven* is redu(*ed 
to its^natuial limits, but it is graduallv tending towards 
it ; and in the meantime, the patient, whose case had been 
regarded by her previous medical attfmlants as necessarily 
fatal, is fully restored to the duties of her position, as the 
wife of a zi'alous chTgjnnari, wdiose coadjutor slie is in his 
otfices to the poor of his iwmsli, and as the mother of a 
large family. • 

An illustration of another fonn wdiicli obstructed In er 
takes is given in the following case;— 

I 

Case VIII. —Obstructed Liver. 

After many years of service in the East and West 
Indies, the subject of this case, a military ofliccr, rcturne<I 
to Europe, as many do, with iiiveteTatc dysjicpsia, and a 
gorged liver. This last was exliibited in a mixed pallor and 
yellowTiess of the skin ; eyes, the very blood-vessels of which 
were orange-coloured ; lips that w^ere in places of a dirty 
red ] in others, resembling hard wax-cand le. The limbs were 
slirunk, the abdomen enlarged. In the state of the bowels, 
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fctilings after eating, bitter taste, &c., tlic symptoms -were 
those of ordinaiy biliousness. But the brain and nervous 
signs demanded more particular attention as they indi- 
cated pressure on the head. Tlic siglit was tonnented with 
never-ceasing black spots, with occasional and inonicntiiry 
extinction, accompanied by giddiness. Hissing, clangii^g, 
and humming noises invaefed the cars. In the slcull itself, 
dull headache alternated with feelings of tightness; or, on 
the oth(‘r luind, of bursting extension. Sleep freoueiitly 
stole on him in the dav, and was very deep at night, but 
molested by dreams, tiis w ill was almost extinguished , 
left to himself, he w'ould never stir from his chair, and 
scarcely from Ins bed. His mind Avould have fallen into 
the same listless state, had not paiif and temporary alarm 
at the giddiness roused it every now and tlum , although 
occcivsionally a fit of almost insane irritability would blaze 
up foi a few hoiiis The pulse was generally hard, j^low, 
and lal)ouriiig, but w'ouid sometimes become cjuick, simul- 
taneously wutli jialpitation of the beail;, and also with the 
iiTitation of temper. Ho had neuralgic pains in various 
parts of the body, but moie csjK'cially in the right ann, 
down to the fingers’ ends. Dull, heavy, but at times also 
aeute naiii occupied the region of tlui li\er, vr]uf;li was 
sonicwliat though not much, lai-ger than uatunxl ; it was 
how'cver, very hard \o the^ feeling. There was c^largc*- 
incnt of the, duodenum. But very little tenderness on 
pressure. There weio large hamion’hoids, but they did 
not bleed. 

All these symptoms slunied two principal points of 
disea.se intimately connected — the liver and the brain. 
The latter, in fact, was threatened with apoplectic seizure, 
to be followed, proba]j>ly, by paralysis. But, as in the 
body at large there was rather a deficiency than a redun- 
dancy of blood, it wras Jlaiii tliat the flow towards the 
head was the result of the strong morbid sympathy with 
the liver, and that active lowering measures, to any 
great extent, W(‘re not indicated. From the occasionally 
acute pains of the liver and excited state of the mindy it 
also appeared that an interlude of active inflammation 
occurred in the chronically inflamed liver, corresponding 
with increased excitement of the circulation in the brain, 
and of the temper. The tic pains sliowed the continuous 
organic irritation of the spinal cord; and the piles were 
evidences of the obstrucrion oflered by the congested 
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liver to the free ]\assagc of blood flora the contents of the 
abdomen to the heart. 

In treating this (^asc it was essential, in the first place, 
to remove all fear on the score of the head ; and the 
means to do this were fortunately those adopted for the 
lediiction of tlie tendency to the occasional acute inflam- 
mation in the 1iv(t and duodenum They consisted m hot 
fomentations over the stomach and liver nightly, in wet- 
sheet ])achiiig every nioinmg, a ct>ld cloth being kept 
loimd the liead the while, in the constant wcari ng and 
freqiuMit changing of the comiu’css, the reduction of 
diet to the least stimulating fciiinaceous nuiterials, and 
the 1 eduction of tlie tunc for slec])ing. Very little water 
was given. In tlie cc/hi.Ne of a month these means had 
product'd tlio desut'd K'sult, as far as the softening of the 
pulse, the steadiness of liead, the diminished sleejiiness, 
and calmer temper went NeitJier had there bciai any 
acutfi exasperation of the chrome disease of tlie liver and 
duodenum, Avhich still, liowe\er, gave a dull pain. The 
kidmf^^s, previously inactive, raw aitiul largely ^ winch was, 
no doubt, a diversion m iavour of the brain. Altogether, 
ill a f(}W days beyond the flrst month, there existed no 
reasoi^m the head symptoms against a more direcjt attack 
oil tlie*clironi(; congestion and obstruction, winch consti- 
tuted the main disard(*T. 1 thereiiM'e had the patient 
sweated daily, taking care to Ifcivc a cold cloth round Ins 
head wlnlst it was going on. Every fourth day, luieking 
in the wet slujot took the place of the sweating, in order to 
obviate any tendency tow’ardi the head wlncli might have 
increased. ' With a cold clotli round tlie head, the patient 
also took tw^o sitz baths daily for half an Imnr each, lie 
was made to walk from ten to twelve miles daily. Animal 
food was given him every other &ay. The quantity of 
water he drank W'as apportioned! in strict accordance with 
the condition of the head, and as fear for it diminished, 
the water was increased, until at length it reached from 
twelve to fifteen tumblers daily. 

Such is an outline of the treatment adojited, and the 
reasons for it, which the result justified. The constant 
diversion from the liver towards the skm by the sweating ; 
the constant action of the copious water -drinking on the 
liver, on the digestive canal generally, and on the kidneys ; 
the daily withdrawal of blood from the upper or^s of 
digestion towards the lower by the sitz baths ; add^ to 
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the RtiniHlns given to the whole circulation by the groat 
exercise, made tins patient a now-looking nian in" tl»o 
course of nearly four months frrmi the comnionceinont of 
the treatment. At that time a groat deal of constitutional 
disturbance took place— slceplossu ess, want of ajipotite, 
&c., all which was oxjJainod in a few days by the appear- 
ance of tlirco boils in different parts of tlic right side of the 
body, which immediately took away the disiuibaiKO, and 
brought about a bettei state of the liver, as rt'g.irdod pain. 
Still, theMic pains in various parts remained / and it was 
plain that a ^ood deal of congestive disorder ot the h\er 
still prevailed. After siis]»en(ling the greater ])art of th(' 
treatment, thorefon*, for ten days, until the boils had 
emptied, I recommended the sweating oveiy other day, 
ordered the douche for two or three minutes daily ; the two 
sitz baths, as liofore, the diet improved into daily animal 
food , the water and exercise as bcfoie. Alter three \yeekH 
of this bnsk treatment, the piles began to bleed freely', and 
continued to do so, rnoie or less, daily, for a fortnight. The 
cltect on the tic pains was immediate ; and all the black 
siiots in the a ision, the noises of head, , disaiij^iearerl 
altogether Thus, aftoi liaving these two eriscs— boils and 
bleeding liaemonhoids—tbc patient had only left ,Uhiiid 
some nervousness of stomach, wdiiih rexpiired care as to 
the quantity of fwal 6tdfen— care which he must lie content 
to exercise for the reniamdcrof his life, fortunate in having 
escaped apoplexy, with yTars, proliahly, of paialyzcd help- 
lessness. JJe can now walk with any one, dech'witli very 
little sleep, hfis a clear liead, cleiin tongue, and a toiuiicT 
which is 7iot bilious. 

At this point I terpnnatc the subject of the chronic 
diseases of the primary digestive organs. There are several 
diseases involving those lugans which I do not memtion, 
although I have had experience of thidr treatment by the 
hygienic water plan. Cases of water-brash, ot* gastraJaia, 
or tic of th^ stomach, of chronic heaiiburn, have fallen 
under my notice, and been succe-ssfully treated. But they 
are only modifications of tlic conditions wdii(*h constitute 
nervous and mucous dyspejisia : there is still the chronic 
irritation of the nervous or mucous texture, in tlie phases 
which produce respectively excessive secretion of mucus, 
nerve-pain, or spasm of stomach ; and to treat of each 
at len^h would bo book-making. As it is, I have depicted ^ 
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the cliief traits of the chronic disorders of the orj^aiis in 
(|uestion with reference to the practical differen(.es between 
them in the treatment ; and imdcr one or other of the 
iieads thus formed, all minor dyspeptic disorders will range. 
Nevertheless, every one must expect to meet cases in which 
thfi symptoms of nervous and mucous indigestion, and of 
irritative and congestive liver disease, are so commingled 
as to defy arrangement, and to require the gi*eatest discri- 
uiinati\c and i)ractical tact on tlie X)ai‘t of the physician. 
Into such cases it is impossible to enter in print, the signs 
by whltdi they are distingiushable being far too numerous 
and minute lor WTitton cnuimiuition. iJy having a clear 
idea of what constitutes nervous dysj>cpsia, as distinguished 
liom mucous dyspepsia, aud of irribitive liver disease, as 
distinguished iroin congestive disorder, it becomes more 
easy to detect, in a mixed and complicated case, liow far 
tlie elements of any of those states predominate, and to 
practise accordingly. For this reason, also, I have given 
( uses in illustration of each, which are of a grave, and, one 
or tVo, almost desperate cliaractcr ; the differences are 
thus shown more iiromineiitly. Hapjiily such serious 
instances of lUgestivc disease arc not of very ordinary 
0(*cuH‘ence ; but luasmucli as tlio waiter treatment is able 
b)r the (aire of such, it is certain, on tho logical principle 
that tho major includes tho minor, %at it is adajited for 
the cure of less serious, though perhaps as tedious cases— 
cases so tedious, indeed, that it would be a serious under- 
taking to wuito or read them. We tbercfoic pass on. 
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ClIAFTKE TI. 

DiSEVSrS OF THE SFOCONDARY XTTTIITTIVE OEC \N ; — 
DIrsEASES OF THE LONGS AND Hi^Airi, 


KliIioh'iIo ftt the sccon(lar\ proce?*'? of imtntioii in ilic tho^l - Dtscases 
()1 tin chest m ^\huh the watei tieatincnt out ( uiritne , nervoiH 
tunqh stoin.iLh cough-- Chi onic mflAiiJI.j niou ul ihe .111 tulu'ft — 
CliMiiic hioii'hitis — i’uhmui.ii y t.)Ti''iniii*liuij, iinijuuii iiul eon- 
fxnuc'i — PalpitaLioh ci the In ait — Oi;Mnic dis-jease ot ihc hc.iil. 


As in tlje* iiiUiilioii of parts arc the basis t)f ji’! 

a* tioiis, it IS plivMoloi;i(Mlly coiicit to treat ' t 
trin ju lho tinier of the ongaiis minister to Ttiil. 

: 1 Natural as tliis jilan is, 1 ain not a^^ale of any 
’k al \MJter wh" pKueedetl ou it ; iirolaibly (amoiii; 
aiiiJioj'^ espei liillv, Ikm.uim* the act ui nutiitavi h.i , 
tieen lint Idth’ thouijjlu of. ami shll h'ss Inis llie syihi>at]i\ 
lictweeu IliftL a t at Vh» Cvlit'iuity oi the bu(l,v, and ti e 
same at the erc^at mitn of the stonuieh, been sntiicjeutiy 
reeogiii/(‘d Ihir it is my dt.-iiic to cxhdnt sympatii,/ 
in the atronf^'-^t ll^^ht, and I eaimot do so iiioic ( hectuahy 
than by treat nii^ of diseases •m tlie tram which uutritioii 
tak'^s. 

Nutrition bei^iiis at the stomac'li ; tliore the first step is 
taken in the foriiiHtioii,of the nutritive liquid— the blood ; 
hence tlnj name of “primary niitiitive on^aiis,” which I 
have given to the stoiuaih, and to the liver, its coadjutor 
Thcbe cease where the absorjitiou of the crude blood called 
chyle takes place— ;-namely, at the small bowels. This 
chyle is canled up into the heart, and projected thence to 
the lungs, where its exposure to the atmosphere causi's 
its tnmsformation into fully elaborated blood, fit for the 
nutrition of every tissue of the body. In the c/iesf, there- 
fore, the second part of the jirocess of nutrition takes place ; 
and the organs which efmt this deservf the epithet of 
“secondary nutritive, wh^di I have given them. 

The fact, v/hich every |^y’s experience of an observant 
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X>liysician must tlomonstrato, that the liability to disca^si*, 
the tenacity of (libetisi*, and the curability of disease iii 
any part of the body, depend upon the healthy or un- 
healthy state of the primary nutiitive organs, has caused 
me to dwell at gi cater length mi their maladies than it 
will he necessaiy P) do on those of otlih oigans. In ilut, 
niTiiry diseases of whidi I ‘'hall have occasion to treat, aic 
merely symptoms of some phase ot disorder in the, 
(bgesip’e aiipaiatiis, to which I shall have constantly to 
rel.T. Witli.Ait this there is no sound view of disease , 
e\en patient of chronic disorder coulirms my cou victual 
of tiri'^ 

Not m my i‘lir<njie lini^ diseases admit of cure by i\r 
wateidK it meat (jrmshTerablc r</tf/ is'^ibtainabic m 
•aM*.s f‘l is ci'iiuectivl with a neivoii^ ion- 

ditiuii of the stomach, and f laue ^dlei ted so iimeli m 
three or loia instant's. l»n( iiim’ops ai^d iiervowe 

l)si*i, with, as not iit^y hapi en.s, 'A.idei('.l 

.r>ei, ait rdded to it,c\tM *• Inf ».h lare an> m * *i - ^e 
'f bind, ‘■hei'i ^ \i*i] auu U m*s .ini' U. 
jMtien* j, past the < o xc xvlnnM'iu at", .e h . 

existed more than ii '• sp vea;.-. J emit h» 

ireat neiit, *md ae o i * »•!» if of ineliiimg r.o lo' ^ au< 

1 nttefly •i'‘Ahe)i« :l,t * t| s teat ha\e hei n mm'eo el »u 
'ic. Hire ttf uh! ' t'ne lo fin' 'va*ei I'lxia 

IS ('I . a»H. mciuiiile, bet ( shah oiler e 
mcilnal Mdiosity m tin* sli«i[io tif a (M ’ j »ic the watei- 
treatmeiit dccidetllv prolonged inr hie, «.l tin p,itient, as, 
indeed, 1 liave f(‘en it <lo iif f-vio ollna m'i'iinys, besides 
thar, by loducing the beetle, mnl nmeimg the nervous 
system, n smooths the path to tb * mevit.ible gr.ivo AcmA 
lyroiichitiSj or old C'^UijIt, 3 S,ii -t a disease lo* wattr 

treatment. Tin*. Orourlnffn \ onnei led watli orgaiue disease 
of the heart T have soiuowhat ateviated, together with the 
irritability of the heart itself, liut 1 appn*lieud this is rare. 
1 w^iJl piuceiid, however, to speak of that winch is withiii 
the scope of treatment. 


§ 1. NERVOUS COUGH. — STOMACH COUGH. 

It has been already state<l that a sympathy exists he 
tween the stomach and the lungs, by virtue both of the 
continuity of their mucous surface and the prevalence ot 
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the same system of nerves in each. This ner\"ous con- 
nection renders the cause of stomach covgh sufficiently 
obvious. Food irritating the digestive organ, the brandies 
of the ganglionic ner\^cs convey the morbid organic sensa- 
tion to tlie windpijic, where an irritation is also excited, 
which puts tlie respiratory nerves and muscles into .the 
convulsion of cough. Hence stomach cough is so frequent 
alter a meal. It is not, however, riujiiisite that ioocl 
should enter the stomach ; crmgh is often present when 
that organ is empty. This is more especially when the 
duodenum is the seat of chrome disease, and when, thcie- 
forc, the liver is more or less irritated. I have alreadv 
remarked on this cough (fol. 23). This is the sort of <JOUgh 
which spirit’Ui inker’s have, as well as they who use large 
quantities of cayenne and other hot condiments. JVloi-e- 
over, acid secretions in an empty stomach, or even flatu- 
lence, suffice to })roduce the symi)athy with the lungs. 
Nav, the long fasting of the stomadi renders it imtabJe, 
aiut thus induces cough, Ilcnce the taking of water ^ oi 
food sometimes stops such cough. ^ ^Vhen, also, spirit 
drinkers have establislied a chronic irritation of th(‘ 
stomach, they, at first, are incessantly clearing the throat, 
save for a short time immediately after the r“oyetl 
stimulus of the alcohol, whnh seems to disperse itio iiri- 
tation for the time, omy to make it worse afterwards , for, 
in the end, this cle«iriiig of the throat augments into a 
regular cougli, wdiich also is subject to the same influence 
of alcohol, and its withdrawal 
But further : with tlie sto* lach in a state of initation, 
irvPYdal emotions often play an extraordinary part in 
exciting a cough \ but inasmuch as without such state of 
the stomach no cough js thus caused, it is plain that the 
mental act tells first upon that organ, and only mediately 
on the lungs. Surprise, Inger, a painful recollection, will 
do this; and because they do so, the cough has been 
called “nervous,” whereas it, m truth, acknowledges the 
same morbid origin as that called “stomach,” and is to be 
treated a 6i]!i[iilar way. Wc shall afteiwards trace this 
so-called “nervous” cough up to the consummation of 
pulmonary consumption, the whole process and its mental 
excitant forming the too frequent tragedy of a broken 
spirit and broken heart. ^ 

It is not often that chonic nervous or stomach (!Oiigh 
is presented for treatment at Malvern; patients liave 
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for the moat i)art pfisaecl tliron^h it, and attained a more 
deep-arated and serious implication of the lungs with 
digestive disorder. I have had, liowevcr, three or four 
cases, and I select the worst of them to illustrate the 
treatment. 

- * Case IX.— Stomach Cough. 

In this case the patient, a gentleman twenty-nine years 
old, had indulged in the eveessive use of hot condiments, 
cayenne, niusfar<l, horae-raxlish, &c, and had, for some 
tini« pjist, laboured under nervous dyspepsia, with a alight 
degr(ie of mucous inflammation as well — a state which, 
Ix'getting sjuking, giu^wiug, and eraving in the stomach, 
led to still larger (puintitiea of these diotffie stimulants. 
He was a m.‘in of vivid nervous system, and quick sensa- 
tions (as, by tJie w^ay, most j)eo]>le who desire highly stimu- 
lating food are). When, thcKdore, in the mulst of tins 
dyspeptic state, a severe luenhd shock came on iiim,a train 
of nervous symjitoms prca(‘ntly appeared. One of these 
w’as cougli, which, as it persisted tor several months, not- 
Nvithstaiidmg a \aiiety of troatinent, began to bo dreaded 
by himself and ins friends as an indication of serious 
nlischii^f in the lungs , and as other remedies had failed, 
winter w\as tried, amid tlie jeers and w^arnmgs of those 
interested in him. 

It was fortuiifitc for this youth that the cough had 
appeared, for I found liim on the high road to a most 
serious and inveterate d}s]>ei»sia, wdiieh his iiuxle of diet 
was daily auginentiug. Tlie mucous merVane was 
inflaineU in tlie stoma(*h, and vividly at the in tck of the 
throat. The breath w^as foul, as it e’cncrally is in stomach 
cough, the tonsils partaking in th« disorder. ^ The cough 
was convulsive to the last came in long and 

frequent paroxysms, and left Ins head gorged and aching 
with the retention of blood in it. There was not the 
slightest expectoration ; although occasionally the mecha- 
nical violence of the cough would abrade the mueoiis 
surface of the organ of voice, and cause some blood to rise 
into the mouth. The stethoscope gave no signs of disease 
of the air tubes, or spongy substance of the lungs. In 
short, it was clearly aiul indubitably a stomach cough, 
wdiich had becii considerably exasperated by the irritating 
medicines, antimony, squills, &e., usually given for pure 
lung coughs, for which it had been mistaken. 
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The result of the treatment soon showed what it "was 
The patient was confined in his diet to farinaceous food, 
except a small quantity of chicken every other day ; all 
('ondiments but salt and sii^ar were withdrawn, as well as 
all warm liquids ; the stomach and bowels were fomented 
with hot water every ni^^ht for an hour ; he was packed in 
the wet sheet every morning for the same time, wth a 
cold shallow batli after it ; lie wore the abdominal compress 
day and night ; and lie drank seven or eight tumblers of 
water daily. In ten days the cough was gone, and has 
never since reappeared, altliough for want of time to 
give to the cure of his stomach, the gentleman still 
remains dyspcotic, but to a much less** degree than formerly. 
For he learned when at Malvern tlifit dnig tonics do not 
always give tone, that stiiiiulating food does not always 
nourish or strengthen, and that enough of plain nutriment 
and pure water carry the body fiirther in power than 
either. Therefore although he has not got rid of the old 
digestive sore, ho has taken care not to incTeaso it. 

It is not very often that a cough is allowed to be a 
stomach one at all. aud when it is, the medicinal appli- 
cations generally allay it for the time, and exasp(‘iatc its 
cause in the stomach m the long run. Jhit so m-nh is 
there in woids, that ‘V‘ougli” being pronounced, “lungs’' 
are also uttered, they are joined togctluT, and noc a 
thought is given to any other organ in tlie body. Yet 
for want of this thought, many a simple nervous (*oiigh has 
become an irremediable broi^'liial, or a fatal tubercular 
one. By dwelling too exclusively on the lungs, tlip lungs 
ha've become diseased. The passage towards these two 
conditions will be seen in the two following sections. 


§ 2 . CHRONIC INFLAMMATION OF THR AIR-TTJBES OP 
TUB LUNGS.— RRONCIIITIS. 

Nervous, or stomach cough, would bo too trivial a 
disorder to dw^ell upon, were it not a sign of morbid 
sympathy established between the digestive organs and 
the lungs. During a period which varies much according 
to individual tendencies, and some accirlental circum- 
stancxis, the sympathy is only exhibited periodically, the 
cough coming and going without any “taking cold/’ but 
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the dyspepsia almost persisting. Almost imperceptibly 
tlie patient becomes more susceptible of cold than hereto- 
fore , night air, cold and damp air, change of clothing, &c., 
brin" on cough, which is hard and dry at first, but after- 
wards goes bit with expectoration, and is accompanied 
\\dtih more or fewer of the usual symptoms of taking cold. 
At the nervous cough has ceased^ and bronchial 

mflammaiorg cough has commenced; ihemucommmdyrane 
of the air tubes is now implicated. The attacks in question 
become more frequent and more prolonged ; for not only 
does the extent of the bronchial mucous membrane involved 
increase, but, at each attack, the part last affected be(*omes 
more susceptible an;J less ti actable ; uut,j | ,^t length the 
inflammatory action, creeping dowm the tubes, takes 
] permanent possossi(Jii of their lining membrane, and chronic 
bronchitis is estfiblished. 

Whilst all this goes on, the digestive symptoms have 
increased, but aie icry commonly overlooked, as they 
we^e at trie commencement, so intent is the treatment on 
eradicating the cough. Indeed, they arc not only over- 
looked, but denied at the outset, simply because the 
patient can eat, sometimes voraciously, as in nervous indi- 
gestioii , so coarse is the ordinjiry idea of that condition. 
KoAcrtheless, I maintain that biynclntis, in a chronic 
f >rm, is never established without the aid and concurrence 
of tlic stomach, ami other digestives. A man may take 
cold in the head , it may creep down into the chest, and 
1 hence disappear with cxpfctoratiori— it is an every-day 
fact — but not if tlierc be stomach disorder ; it then becomes 
chronic, relaxes with tlie relaxation of the indigestion, and 
ailments wdth its exasjjcration. The consequence of 
tioting on a denial of this is, thai» the remedies employed 
against the cough feed its maintfining cause in the stomach, 
and arc thus actually increanng the mischief for which 
they arc given. It is thus that, after years of this worse 
than fruitless medication, the patient exhibits a compli- 
cation of evils that is truly appalling. Not only has he 
the immediate ills of dysiiepsia and bronchitis, but those 
arising directly from impeded digestion and respiration, 
^j’he former will be found in their proper ijlace. ^ut the 
difficult breathing acts upon the head, by preventing the 
fiee return tlood doivntvards from it, w’’hereby it 
liccomcs gorged* this is seen in the puffy, turgid, and 
sometimes purjne faces of patients. In like manner, it 
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gorges the liver, by impeding the return of blood npwanh 
from the abdominal viscera through tluit organ, and thus 
adds to the d.\speptic toiments. Nor is this all, this 
disorder ot the liver leads to a general abdominal congestion 
of blood, -winch either induces drops^y or the blood gravi- 
tating to one particular spot, pt/cA, and disease of the 
rectum are* generated— -a ( onipl nation very often seen in 
old bronchial and tubercuLir disorder of the lungs. 
Finally, the accumulation of mucus in the air passages 
prevents the free ac(*ess of air to the bJaek blood exposed 
on their surfa(*es, for the puri>ose of being changed into 
artenal, vermilion blood, tit for the healthy nutrition of 
the bony. That cliauge is imperfee^y effecled, the nutri- 
tion of the Ijofn^is consequently imperfect also, and the 
funetions of the organs languish. The vis mice is 
depressed , the re-active eiieigy is diminished ; and in this 
state the skin, unable to resist the agencies of cold, lets in 
the plagues ot iheuniatism, and other maladies dependent 
on alternations of temperature. Hence it is that ,olil 
coughs and rheAimatisni so often arc found in the same 
person. The inisclnef b(*gr \ at the centre of nutrition, 
the stomach, and travels to its periphery in the skiii^and 
limba c/ 

The facility of cxjied oration varies with the exaspera- 
tion, nr otherwise, of tlie stomach initation. This being 
roused by food, or, what is very common in this malady, 
by mental agitations, tlu! cough immediately bet'omos 
more fr leiit and more dry, t^ie breatluiig i .-^re uitficiilt, 
and what expec^torated niatter tlicre is more stringy and 
tenacious. Under these circumstances I have repeatedly 
tested the origin of these limg syinjitoms by applying 
fomentations to tlie stomach only, when they invariably 
dissipated, whicJi they fail(|l to do wlien the same remedy 
was applied over the nos. Besides, one has only to 
observe the acid breath and ermtations of persons with 
old hronchitisy to be assured of the gastiic disorder tliat 
accompanies and varies it. I insist upon this fact, because 
it is tne ordina^ practice to iilace the digestive organs 
out of the question when lung disease treated, and thus 
they Buifer from the negligence of diet and tlio activity of 
the expectorants and other irritants given for the lungs ; 
whereas, all the lungs require is withdrawal^ from exciting 
air, and reduction of the morbid sympathies transmitted 
to them from the stomach. There may be one exception 
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to this rule, "when the hronchitk is coiinocted with ort^anic 
disease of the heart \ but even then, who ever saw organic 
disease of the heart without deranged digestion ? — nay, 
this last invariably precedes it Still, with diseased heart, 
the bronchitis would continue even were it possible (which 
it is -not) to abolish the dypepsia; the heart would be 
maintaining cause enough. 

Several cases of chronic bronchitis have left my care 
cured ; but I prefer to give one, the symidoms of \\hi(h 
Averc far worse than any of them, and whii;h though, as 
will aj^pear, considerably relieved, and, indeed, ari(\stcd 
in its fatal car(‘er, is not uoav, nor ever will bo, totally cured, 
thanks to excessive na^lieation. 

Case X.— Chronic Bronchitis— 

Is one of a gentleman, forty-eight years of age, in very 
extensive business in the city of London, and wdio being 
higliiy cst««nied by his lellow'-citizens, has had much to 
do ill civic transa(;tions. Between the private and the 
]niblic occupations, his stomacli began to be disordered 
eight or nine years ago. He acted as is usual, took 
physi^> w'oi ked on, broke dowm again, physic again, and 
so on. At length, drv stomach cc^^igh commeu(*ed— the 
morbid sympathy of the digestive ganghonic nerves had 
involved those of the Avindiniie. Cough medicines were 
given; iu<jre stomach disorder, more cough. Ho took 
cold— as dyspejitics readily (Lo— acute bronchitis came on, 
was vigorou>sly treated .^eenmuni arfem^ and subdued ; but 
—and hero is the jioiiit — having a bad stomach, it w^as 
only subdued into a chronic lorm. This Avent from bad to 
worse, notwithstanding a fearful •cpiiuitity of doctoring, 
until the ciuestion arose whether he would not be utterly 
incapacitated for business.. He w^as sent from home 
iiither and thither; and at length came to Mahein— not 
with the intention of trying the Avatcr treatment, against 
which ho had been specially w^arne(l. I saw him once, 
C3^mined his state accurately, and told him hoAvtlie w hole 
mischief had begun, progressed, and. would end, if not 
attacked at its source. That I should give him his history 
instead of receiving it, inspired him with confidence to 
brave the warnings of friends and jdiysicians, and, after a 
brief time to arrange matters in London, he returned to 
Malvern for water-treatment. 
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It was high time. Without sleep at ni^lit, he passed 
the day in coughing, wheezing, suffocative breathing. He 
was the colour of whity-brown paper, emaciated, haggard, 
Ids shoulders raised and back rounded, with the efforts 
of laborious resjuration. He had the ordinary signs of 
nervous mdigestion, with flatulence of a most distressing 
land ; the appetite generally good, bowels confined, kidneys 
acting very scantily. Skin quite without moisture, except 
some cold damp when the respiration was more than 
usually bad. Intense headache from frcipient coughing 
and impeded return of blood from the liefid. Tlie stetho- 
scope gave evidence of bronchial inflammation in every 
quarter of severalqiarts, of enlargement 

of the air-tube^ To use the expression of a im^dicai 
friend, who saw him with me, “ there was not a sound 
square inch in all his lungs. 

The treatment was simple and uniform At first, he 
was fomented morning and evening, and nibbed with 
tepid wet towels. He wore a compress on tb'' slonach, 
and drank a claret glass of water troquently in the day. 
l»v degrees. I got him on to hear cola rubbing; then he 
•v\as liartially packed in a damp sheet, then entire! v so, 
except the feet. The shallow bath, after the she#T, was 
taken at about 65'', sometimes liigbcr, sometimes lower, 
as I found his pulse and his general sen.sations. In diet, 
the object was to avoid bulk , he took nujat and bread 
lor dinner, and only bread at otlicr meals V<‘iy little 
exercise was possible for sopie time, even had it been 
desirable, which it was not , he drove out occasionally, 

♦ Th«' mpclical fnVnd allndcd to is a pljysician of preat attainments 
and practn’c in Loudon. V^Mtuig me for a few da^ b, ho, in the course 
of conversation about the watf3|,KCure, ot which he had seen iiothiiijar^ 
told me 1 “(/tired not apply Vn*' wet pheei iii lung (ti.soasDS.” My 
rej»Iy was to taho him to see "the sidyct t ot this case, w'ho allowed him 
to examine his chest (the result being tlio exclamation above), and 
good-naturedly offered, as it w'as near the lime for his packing, to 
have it done before him. He coughed before getting in, but assured 
my friend that it would cease in three or four miuiite.s after being 
packed; whicly|t did. Betumiug fiom this scene, my friend HBkcd 
me if ]>ackii|||||B^e sheet was good for an incipient cold. 1 told him 
P would cut ^Mriort. “ Then I will try it to-morrow morning,” aaid 
he. It was done, presto^ and not only disBipated his cold, bnt opened 
his bowels, which had not acted for jVars wi thou tfa daily pill. Upon 
this I urged him to stay a fortnight, and continue it and the siiz 
bath daily. He did fio, and has never taken medicine for his bowels 
since. If medical men would Init arc heinre tbe> as..ort I 
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and sat in the air a good deal, it being snnimer-timc. Ey 
wat<;liiiig opportiimties and careful exiuninations, I was 
enabled to push the treatment up to the point of his 
taking two wet-sheet parkings in succession every morn- 
ing and evening, with the cold sliallow bath after them, 
llo- also attained to six and seven tumblers of water daily, 
lie never could bear the sitz bath, winch I tried on 
several occasions, and at several tomi)eratures ; it alwa 5 ’s 
disagreed, bringing on a paroxysm of indigestion and 
tlifficult breathing; so I desisted from it, the rather as 
the bftwels, to x>romote whose action I had prescribed it, 
gfive way, and remained active always afterwards. He 
was also v(‘ry uiieer^iin as regarded tlm^mpress; at 
times it would not get warm, at othenOt became too 
warm, and made him Restless and nervous Ever and 
anon, fomentations with hot water were necessary. All 
these small, hut really imjjortant points of treatment, 
being closely attended to, the main treatment, the w'ct 
slieefiiitjrSW'ospercd wohderfiiUy. Tlie fits of coughing 
diminished more than one half in number, and much more 
tlian that in intensity. His lace or>nicd ; his Bjiirits rose ; 
Ills desire for, and capability of walking, augmented daily; 
the indigestions were also miieli loss frequent. There was 
not much change in the treatment, ^xcc]>t in its ineri»ase 
or decrease, diiring the time he remained at Malvern; 
and it would be endless to relate the circumstances that 
arose demanding slight alterations. At the end of four 
months this shattered fraqje, for wiinii the grave was 
yawning before he left London, and winch liad been given 
up as hopeless of relief, retunied to London strong enough 
to engage (much against my advice, however) in the okl 
turmoil of laiblic and i>rivate business. Since then, now’ 
tw’o and a half years, he has j^rsevered in the regimen, 
aiid occasionally in tlie active treatment of the w’atcr cure, 
giving himself a wet sheet, or fomentations, according to 
circumstances which I had indicated to him in WTiting. 
How he has fared since he left Malvern, and the opinion 
lie holds concerning his recovery, will he best gathered 
from the following extract from a letter w’hich he wTote to 
me in Aumist, 1845, in answer to my inquiry whether it 
was true that he was ill a^gain ; — 

“ You are incorrectly informed as to my health. I 
assure you, since my return I have been most dwndedly 
better. I have been obliged to attend very closely to 
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business* but I am thankful to say I have been enabled to 
do 80 . 

I wish, for the benefit of others, that tlic water cure 
was more generally practised ; the more it is known, the 
sooner the prejmliee that is now kept up by mterested 
persons would give place to confidence and restoration of 
nealth to man> who, like myself, have been the victims of 
the drug system. I can, however, enter into the feelings 
of many ; for I myself treated the whole -water system as 
a piece of liumbug, and joined in tlie laugh and ridicule 
which tlic mere mention of lying in a wet shecjt produced , 
and wdien I first consulted you, at the urgent rc(iucst of 
my brother sister, who had dtr’ived great benefit, I 
was told, with inucli solemnity, by my ni(‘dical adviser 
here, ‘that if I was to get into a wet sliect T sin mid not 
eome out alive.’ Up to the tunc I left London for Mal- 
veni, I never missed one day (for some months prior) 
taking medieine; and you may ]H*rhaps icnieiubcr 1 had 
three kinds carefully prepared lor my use, iv jbly 
large quantities — one to produce sleep, one to relieve a 
most distressing cough, and the third to give tone, to the 
stomach and pioduce a})iMitite, besides iiills to a(‘t ou the 
bowels, which 1 vas obliged evciy other day to talc;* At 
your request, I ‘ tlircA}; physic to the dogs,’ and it now 
more than two years 1 have taken a grain of any sort 
or kind of medicine. My general health is very inu(*li 
lietter; the comi«<’s.s at all times produces tlic reqiurccl 
relief of the hc^wels. and although my cough is not gone, 
it is far less troublesome, ana seldom disturbs me in the 
night I had, as you are aware, four wet sheets in the 
day, and always felt more reluctance to leave their soothing 
influence than liesitatiom to envelop myself ; though to the 
uninstructed the thought te most chilling. 

“ If I could detail the complication of ills under wlii(;h I 
suflereL the simple cure would not suffice for most people ; 
and if I can p^vrt with my cough, I shall ever (umsidcr it 
tlie most fortunate circumstance of iny life that I was 
induced to jilace myself under your most judicious and 
skilful treatment.” c 

Truly this patient had “a complication of ills:” and 
although he has still some cou^h, because there is organic 
enlargement of tlie air tubes, I have more pride in relating 
the partial restoration of such a despemte case than the 
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total recovery of a dozen ordinary cases. It sjicaks V(dnnics 
in favour of the water cure, and lias confirmed my faitli in 
it more than any I have had. Under the old medicinal 
plan, I must have done as the previous medical adviser of 
this patient did — mvo him up as hopeless. The means 
were, not in the Pharmacopmui, and none can he hlained 
for that. JS^ut the least }ileasure derivahlc from the success 
in this instance is, that a most estiniahle man and useful 
member of society has been restored to the large sphere of 
his utility. 

Oi4)r<mchitls accompanying organic disease of tlie heart, 
I have had three cas(;s in which the w ater-treatmeut \A'as 
decidedly palliative. In these the pai tial Avot-shcet packing 
was used, with topiii ablution after it,#r.*aRt»a comjiress 
was woni over the chest night and day. I mention it 
here, both because it is a means of smoothing the path of 
the doomed patient by dimimslnng the harassing cough, 
and because 1 would reconl tlic perfect safety of the 
applji^yii^in : of which more in unotlier section on heart 
disease. 


• ^ § 3. Pulmonary Consumption. 

Tubercle^ or tuhercnlar matter^ 1#io iidlammation, sup- 
puration, and ulceration of winch constitute the dilfeieiit 
phases of pulmonary consumption, properly so called, is a 
morbid tissue, the result of morbid nutrition. TJiat nutri- 
tion dates from the stomacti and other digestive organs. 
Tubercle is never formed unless there has been, and is, 
disordered assimilation of food, imperfectly formed bloml 
as a consequence of that, and, besides these, sympatlietic 
irritation radiatmg from the cen!rc of nutrition to the 
lungs. If there be not these conditions, persons may take 
cold, have inflammation of the luii"s, Avhich shall dissipate 
or end in abscess, but they will not nave tubercular deposit. 
There 7i£ver yet was tubercular deposit %vith a sound diges- 
tion, As in the case of bronchitis^ tliis fact has a highly 
practical influence on the treatment of persons who are 
suspected of a consumptive tcudency. If the condition 
of digestion is to be considered, it becomes a question 
how fax it is ji\^icious to coop those so situated in one or 
two hot rooms during six or seven consecutive months \ 
whetlier it is desirable to send them to the malaria of 
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Eome and tlie dyspeptic clime of Italy generally ; and h(>w 
far the system of high feeding and tonic mineral waters is 
eflectiial. Me judice, neither the climate of coal-hcatcd 
rooms, nor the scorching sim an<l frtjezing tramontam of 
Italy, are at all p/dapted to overcome that infirmity of tlic 
digestive organs whicli lays tlie foundation of tubercular 
(5onsumption . neither on tJie vital nor the cheinical therny 
of life do we find in these means the remedies for the 
enfeebled power of blood-making, whence the morbid 
deposit in the lungs is traceable. And as rcjgards tlie fiJan 
of high feeding, tlie beef-steak and jiortcr” plan (whiclj, 
by tiie way, acknowledges tlu3 deficient vitality of the 
blood), it would be all very well if the stomacli could wadi 
dujni the fStttb a question wdiicli 1,4 ’hogged, but can by rn> 
means be granted \ else wdiat necessity wa'vc there for the 
tonic minoraJs that liave b<H*n bv nimiy declared tlie tnie 
remedies for the consumptive temlency, but which, in truth, 
only afford, like all meaiunal tonu s, artificial and tempo- 
rary energy to the stomach, to lie followed by aiunmmted 
exhaustion 

The lirst^ tw'o of these means look only to the lungs, to 
the air wdach they arc to breathe : the food and physic in 
the latter ha\c refcTcnoe to tlie stomach digestioTii. mly. 
Now, from wdiat precedes, it is plain tliat both rcquil'e 
attention, and the way to legard them is as twa) processes 
of digestion— -one, of food in the stomach ; the other, of 
atmospheric air in the lungs. A physician of t:ut would 
give tlie stomach just so much as, and no more than, it 
could transform into health}^ chyle. He w^ould also mea- 
sure the capabilities of the lungs to analyze or digest the 
air presented to them ; and he would alw^ays bear in rain< I, 
that in each of these or^^ans there was a standing irritation, 
Ihible to be exasperated ley overworking of the function of 
either. Further, he would endeavour on the one hand, 
to diminish this irritation, and at the same time to increase 
the extent, as well as to improve the character, of tlie 
digestion. Thus, he would keep down irritation in botli 
organs ; he would adajit the focnl and air to tlio power of 
each, endeavouring to augment that powder in both ; and, as 
a result, he would cause the production of a better blood, 
and have it better distributed, instead of congesting in the 
two localities. Suppose him to do all tips, fie will retard 
incipient consumption, and postpone for some time the 
inevitably fatal event of confirmed consumption. All medhral 
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men know that, so louj; as tuherde remains uninflamed, io 
is harmless, and that it_may lemain so for yeais, and the 
deposition of tu]>ercle is synonymous with incipient con- 
sumption. 

Heio is a case illustrative of the value of the water 
treatment, in that ])roeess of gastnc irritation which hears 
up^Tn'the lungs with destructive tendency. On the, one 
hand, the stomach irritation aiTcsts the monthly evacua- 
tion from the womb : and on the other radiates towards 
the lungs, l)cing joined by the additional irritation pro- 
eecdn;^g"lrom tile stoppage of the evacuation in rpiestion. 
Betw cell tlie two, the lungs are jiretty certain to become 
consumptively diseased if the original disordei be not 
anested as it was in •Jie f(»llo\^ing ease^... as it is, 
I strong]^' suspec't the presence of minute patches of 
tubercles in the luiigs ot this patient j but they are cer- 
tainly not inflamed nor softened ; and, meantiim*, the pro- 
cess by Avhich they are formed is no longer in action. 

a. •—Threatening Consumptive Disorder op 
THE Lungs.-— Intense Stomach Irritation. 

Tl)^ ago of the iioor woman in this ease is thirty-two. 
She had abundance of domestic troubles, imvations, and 
incessant labour; the consequence o^rwhuii was exhibited, 
fifteen mouths ago, in the appearance of gnawing at tlie 
stomach, distressing sinking sensations there, and strong 
palpitations of the heart. She had no ajipetite, but tlie 
craving and sinking obligodther to be constantly piittiiqj 
something into the stomach, wJiieli augmented the miseliiet. 
The bowds were in perfect onlcr. Sue fought, as she best 
could, against the disease for three months, by which time 
the montlily evacuation had ceased. Upon this, ami tlie 
coming on of cough and profuse sweats, she went to au 
apothccai’y near Worcester, who gave lier drops, whicli, 
she says, “made me much worse.^' Howe\er, she took 
drops and other physic for three months, when, finding all 
her bad symptoms on the rajud increase, she quitted the 
apothecfiry, and for two months allowed matters to go on 
as they would. Those months over, she came to me for 
advice. 

I found a pale, ghastly, and emaciated woman; the skin 
constantly bededved with sweat, which at night streamed 
from her; strength gone ; pulse smull^ sharp, and beating 
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125 in the minute 3 the heart making frequent and violent 
leaps in the chest ; I’trcathing as short and had as it could 
>)e : cough hard, dry, incessant ; tongue fiery red, clean, 
and swollen ; feet swollen, and pitting on inessure ; bowels 
right ; no menses for more than nine months ; very little 
sleep. The old gnawing, craving, and sinking at the 
stoRiach were worse than ever. The stethoscope showed 
very feeble respiratory power all over the lungs, and great 
indistinctness of it in two places, at which spots I believe 
that tubercles exist in a crude state. 

I had a bad augury of this poor woman, and it was not 
with any great expectation of benefit that I det^ired her to 
pursue the following treatment To pack the trunk every 
morning m a 1 ;ywcl \\Tung out of’ cold water, for three 
quarters of an^ iiour ; to follow it with rubbing in the 
dripping-sheet, cold , to take a cold sitz bath for a quarter 
of an hour once a day; to wear a compress over the 
stomach day and night ; and to drink four tumblers of 
water daily. Her diet was lestricted to bread and^ butter, 
and farinaceous food of diiierent kinds. She niui not 
tasted animal food since she first saw me. She has con- 
tinued this plan for nearly six months, and has seen me 
three or four times in that space ; but finding her j[; :stting 
on well I did not disturb the plan she was pursuing. The 
sweatings were the hrst to diminish ; next, the gnawing 
and craving of the stomach disujipcared , ilts m quite 
gone — not a vestige pj it reniaimng ; and duniig the last 
three months she has been steadily gaining flesh. The 
breathing is strong enough to allow of her going well up 
a hill, and the resiiiratory munnur given through the 
stethoscope is much stremger. But in the former spots, 
where it was wanting, it is still deficient ; and tliis con- 
firms my belief that tifberciilar deposit exists there. She 
is saved, however, fronr pulmonary consumption, which 
sooner or later was inevitahle, when such intense morbid 
s}Tnpathies were all fixing on the lungs together. At this 
time (July, 1847) she is in excellent health, and officiates 
as bath-woman to several of my patients. 

There appears among medical praetKioners a great dread 
of the smallest disordered sound of the respiratioiL I have 
had several patients who have passed from two to five 
^vinters in southern climates in consequeUce of the assur- 
mce of their attendants that it was the only way to save 
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tlie lungs. I examined the chest, found feeble respiration 
over a greater or smaller extent; short cough, especially 
when the chest was tapped with the finger, and other 
indications of impending mischief in the lun^. But I also 
examined the skin of these patients, and found it feeble 
and irritable also, as the lungs were; the stomach, and 
found it vnth the same attributes. It was plain that the 
Jungs were participating in the general feebleness and 
irritability of the frame, and that the soothing and tonic 
appliiiJitions were indicated ; and judging that these could 
be found more cxsrtain and more readily in the water cure 
than in relaxing climates, I have in several instances taken 
the responsibility of detaining such patients all through 
an English winter, aAl more still, of si^j citing them to 
the processes of the water-treatment during it. In every 
case the patient has prospered — losing (jough and sensi- 
tiveness of stomacli and skim How was lie ever to do 
this whilst passing four months of the year in the heat of 
the E nglis h summer and autumn, and the other eight in 
placc*s’WLi^5 warm dampness is in lilac e of wintry cold 
Let jiatients have this question answered before they set 
out on their travels. 

I ivn not about to say that, in the water (*ure, the moans 
exist of curing either iiicipiciut or confirmed consumption; 
such means exist m no plan of treatiiH iit liitherto advanc‘od ; 
but, looking to the^iins just detailed, I know they may 
be, in great degrc'e, iulfilled by a hygienic system of 
management. Thus, the wet-sheet packing, and the com- 
press, are adapted to allay ifritation, both in the stomach 
and lungs. The shallow and sitz baths, with moderate 
water drinking, give tone to, and augment the digestive 
power of the stomach, besides aiding a bettor distribution 
of blood to the surface. In fact, "the quantity of Jilimcut 
that may bo digested, without distress, too, under this 
regime, is sometimes enoniious. All this is assisted by 
exercise. The lungs, meantime, being filled by an atmo- 
sphere. which should be dry, and not at any time below 
45" of Falircnlieit, and never range further than thence to 
in winter, would receive but small irritiition from vicis- 
situde of climate (tftid it is variations niort^ than coldness 
that harms), at the same time that the imtation, coming 
from the stomach, would be diminished- so that their 
local excitemenjf, whether of a tubercular Idnd, as in inci- 
pient consumption, or of an ulcerative kiiid, as in confirmed 
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fonaumption, would at least be modified, and its results 
prolonged. But in following such a system, the gieatt'st 
discrimination and tact are dcinanded, both as regards the 
water proce^js and tlio other lijgieiiic means It w^ere 
impossible to go at length into the mmutue of the subjox t ; 
and I would repeat that, altliough I know from -the expe- 
rience of tw^o cases, that incipient consumidion has been 
retailed for more than two years, it is altogc'thor ineuralde 
by water, physic, or any other kiiowm treatment. NoitluT 
the nninhamed tubercle can be removed, nor the ulcerated 
cavity it has left, healed . 

“ UjEret lateii Icthalis aiuiiilc,” 

not to be w’ith(lrawm by human di t Yet I am so con- 
vinced, that the judicnius use of the water- treatment 
reduces the harassing evils of consumption, the hectic, 
sweatings, barl sleep, and languor, ami prolongs existence 
to some extent, that I have juViged it proper to make these 
remarks, although tlu^y are \n>i apropos to cure Ihit is it 
not gam to be sjiared (‘ven a little of the stiuior ol o/nates, 
the exhaustion of bad sleep and swa^atings, wliich are the 

heavy day on day” of patients in consum])tion { That 
these can )>e in great rueasino avoided, iiotuithstpiidmg 
th(‘ un(*easiiig onward progress of the miserable malady, is 
shown m the follow lAg extraordinary case, wdtli wliich 1 
close the subject : — 

Case XIL— Pulmonary Consumptfon. 

I 

A young lady, aged tw'enty-five, three of whose sisters 
had died of tubercular {,oiisum]>tion, came to Malvern 
in December, 1842, and was visited by Dr, Wilson and 
myself. We asccrtumetl by the stctlioscope, that there was 
ulcerated cavity in the hut side of the lungs, as largo as a 
small orange. This, tlie only certain sign oj true conmmp 
tion^ was accompanied with cough, enormous expecto- 
ration, frequently bloody perspirations, and so fortli— 
signs that may exist vyithout an ulcerated cavity. In the 
course of the first three months after slie came here, it 
i|&^ned that four or five medical gentlemen from dif- 
HRt parts visited Malvern, and were taken by Dr. 
Wilson and myself to examine this patient. They all 
expressed themselves nerfectly satisfied that she was in 
true consumption, and spoke of her life’s duration as 
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probable for from two to six montlis. We bad hor wrapped 
in the wet sbeijt every moniiji", a cbld ablution after it: 
a (jold sitz bath for fifteen minutes twice a day , and a colcl 
ablution at bedtime. She wore a compress on the cbest 
and pit of the stomach , and she drank seven or cii^ht 
tiiiuldcrs of water daily. Under the operation of this 
treatment, she got rid of all fe\ er , her rest at niglj,); was 
complete : hor cough became confined to about half an 
hour on waiving each moimiig, when, however, she expec- 
torated n<‘.‘uly Jialf a pint of pus, the sweatings ceased; 
and, ftrom being oi^jncssed and (listressed by food, slu‘ 
came into the most happy ignorance of liaving a stomaclj 
at all, sa^e by the apiK#itc tliat took possession of it three 
times a day. ^ 

A year passed over. In December, 1813, she was more 
ruddy, more stout, and more cheerliil, than in the previous 
winter. Hut the stethosco]»o gave signs of a c avity in the 
lungs much larger than in the laxM'evliiig year: the main, 
the d ,ji.ctvve disease, was ste«idily gaming ground, not 
witlistauding the woudei's the water A\as effecting m other 
K'spccts Ilie most extraordinary part of the history is, 
that (iycTi at that tune, whcui the Icdt side of the lungs was 
noaily axcavatc^d, she would run up the Malvern lulls with 
very little shortemng of breath, ai|d she could read or 
talk for an hour together without cough or distress of 
respiration. All this gave hci that hope 'which attends 
upon others afflicted with this deadly malady, wdio ha\c 
far Ic'ss apparenl ground for vt than she had. Fewv in this 
life wore better prepared for luiother than she was, but 
this abseme of all had signs, save one, came in aid of 
nature’s yeaihiiigs, and she cdimg, 'w ith a certain hope, to 
the prospcc’.t of recovery. But it was vain. 

At length, in April, 184U- se\*cnteen months aftcT hcT 
appearance at Malvern — she became all at once imrvous, 
sleepless, without appetite. Some gastric derangement 
had taken place, and 'with it her hope fell to the ground, 
as it does in all stomach disorders. She spoke of her 
approaching end with the greatest composure, and expressejd 
a wish that it slioidd take place among hor relatives in 
Devonshire. Thither she went in May, 1844 I gave 
her directions to follow out some pm-ts of the water treat- 
ment, not BO active as those she had already pursued. 
She corresponded with me on the subject of her disease ; 
she ralliccf repeatedly both in stomach and hope ; sank 
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again; in January, 1845, her letters boro the marks of 
delirium; but she did not sink int^^^ death until March, 
1845, two years and four months aj^ she had been found 
to have a large comumptive cavity in the lungs! 


§ 4. PALPITATION OF THE HEART. — ORGANIC DISEASE 
OF THE HEART. 

Ileherden^s remark on palpitations of the heart, 
nulla reqiarunt, ant omma vinemdy^^ is more epigi*am 
matic than true, when the water-ireatment is concenied 
Ordinary ncrvo>‘^ palpitation does admit of cure ]>y that 
treatment, and it is of the first importance to euro it. It 
is only a symotom of irritation in the great nervous n<'t- 
work about the stomach, generated by food, }>y alcoholic 
drinks, by mercurial courses, by the picscncc of worms in 
the dlgefetivc canal, by accumulations in tjic c^^'ii, bv 
retention of the menstrual flux, by mental afle(*tiuiis —all 
acting on the centre of nutrition, whence mor])id svmpv 
thies are propagated to the centre of (drculation, ])roaucmg 
irregular action there. Whether such actiem o^vrfc this 
source, or is attribiitJ^^blc to structural disease of tlie lieait, 
can only be, certainly ’ <ietermined by the stethos(*ope , the 
“b{‘llows” sound being the characteristic of nf'veom dis 
order there. But, after all, the malady to bo treated is 
irritationof the ganglionic nqrves at the pitid the stomach. 
Accordingly, the i)a(:kiiig with a wet towel down the 
front of tliii trunk, fomentations of the pit of the stomach 
with warm, not hot, ^vater, cold sitz and filbt batlis, ai*e 
the remedies most employed. Of course, where so ^eat 
an object as the lieait fe coneemed, it behoves to watch 
the treatz^t ; in such a cuso no remcfly vriiatdV€|[ 5 ^ is Side „ 
wnthou® 3®ute attention. Thins the wet tewel must be/ 
apidied as the mucous membrane and ^ifii Wre more 
feverish, and in no ciise eontinuod for a longtime together: 
there should he an int(;naission of a few da^s” every 
now and then, and mere sponging, \\;iitcr not lower than 
60", should bo in place ot tJie cold slnillow bath. The 
fomentations shouhl be only a good degree of warmth, not 
hot; neither should any part of them twicli the ribs, for 

• •* They either require no remedies or they resist all.” 
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in eitlier event they rather set the heart heating. Tlie 
same applies to the compress, which, however, should he 
often chfingcd, otherwise it makes the heart irritable. The 
sitz hatha at 60° should be taken for half an hour at a 
time ; they always reduce the pulsations of the heart ; and 
the foot-baths cause a derivation that seldom fails mate- 
rially to relieve tlie visceral irritation. In fact, the treat- 
ment should be sedative : all vehement re-action should be 
avoided, since it is necessarily etfocted by quickening the 
circulation, wliich is as necessaidly the work of the heart. 
This is especially the reason wherefore it is improper to 
drink^large quantities of water, which are highly stimu- 
lating to the general circulation. I have always directed 
ti largo wiiic-gTassful oifly to be drunk at a time, and not 
more tlian from one to two tumblers in tlft day To follow 
the Griiefcnberg rule of drinking as much as possible in all 
cases, would be to verify the accusation which some have 
brought a<aiinst the water-treatment, that it caustjs heart 
dust'ase. Active exercise is also bad. I think it ve^y pro- 
babh'-, tliat palpitation of the heart has boon induced by 
the indiscriminate water-drinking, and incessant walking, 
which are inculcated by those practitioners who, themselves 
lacking thought, draw all their inspiration from the routine 
of Giai*fenl)erg. But, with care to avoid all revulsive etlects, 
palpitation of the heart is a perfe(‘t<y curable malady by 
tlie water-plan, as I have ascei tamed by several cases, one 
of which I give briefly. 

Case XIII.— -Nervous PApit avion of the Heart. 

A youth of twenty-two years sought my advice in tlie 
summer of 1844, for palpitations, from which he had been 
suflering for between two and |threc yem's They were 
exceedingly violent, and interfered with the cinmlatiun 
suffi(;icntly to prevent the return of blood from, and to 
congest, the head, causing headache, and to congest the 
liver also. They were present, with greater or less vehe- 
mence, when lying, sitting, or walking ; and they were 
aggravated by food. Tlie pulse wtis generally about 100. 
The pit of the stdmacli was sensitive on pressure, and 
afforded sensations of sinking and gnawing. The appetite 
was good ; the bowels tolerably regular : but, as often 
happens in irr^Jjular action of the heart, whether from 
oi ganic or nervous disease, the kidneys acted capriciously, 
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now scantily, and then excessively. His sleep was dreamy, 
as is usual in cerebnil congcstioiL Awake, he was in u 
constant state of trepidation, blushed, and was ready to 
sink when spoken to. The tongue was clean, swollen, and 
fiery red, bespeaking a high degree of nervous dyspepsia 
Extreme flatulence was the most palpable sign of indiges- 
tion he exhibited. 


The gradations of the tepid and cold-sheet rubbing were 
passed through by this ])atient. Then fomentations were 
applied over the stomach for half an hour every night 
He took one sitz bath, at 65*^, and one foot bath <laily. He 
was kept on very low diet, having a small quantity of meat 
only every other day. I directed him to take a wine-glass 
of water when he liked, and only* then, and I advised 


gentle horse e.\^M;isc rather than any walking. In the 
house I ordered him to keep the recumbent jiosition, with 
the head high. After a fortniglit of this treatment, I had 
, him packed in the towel once*, and then twice daily : but 
after four or five days of the twice pacdcing, I found the 
daily double reaction becoming too mucb, mid therefore 
reduced it to one daily packiim again. With this he went 
on for three or four weeks, with iiitf‘rval8 of a day now and 
then. The warm fomentations, too, wore continueiU but 
he was only able to wear tlie compress a part of eivFi day. 
No water that he usc^l, except that for the foot-baths, wms 
under 60'" , and as it was the summer season, no shocks 
came from that sDurcic. By Tierscv crance m the cautious 


j from that ®}irce. By perseverance m the cautious 
and accommodamg course 1 had from the begi lining pur- 
sued, watching tip capabilities of his body, and*, desisting 
ft-om or augm^ing the trccitment in accordance, this 
youth left M^ern, after seven weeks" residence, as 
ne|yi§|||ir6ll m possililc. I recommended him to take a 
Ik*Wc|^s on his way to the north of En^fland, and 
P!m diu^ctions how tS) proceed witli a modified water- 
ment at home. Six months afterwards he wrote to 


so long since I left Malvern, that I feel half 
ashafHRI to commence a letter. I deferred it at first, in 
order to be assured of the permanency of the cure. I am 
glad* to be able to say that, if thou h?.dst told me how I 
should have been three or four months after leaving Mal- 
vern, I should no more have believed it than if one should 
now tell me that, four months hence, I should be mayor 
of Suncierland, or, rather, that I should be strong enough 
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to foil an ox with my fist, or roll up a pewter plate. I am 
learful of boastmg, but I consider it only due to thee to 
say whether thy treatment bo successful or not. My 
journey through Wales was very beneficial, as thou hadst 
predicted. I did not feel very strong for a week or two 
after coining home , ITut I soon found that I was improv- 
ingy and gaming in strcngtli and weight. I discontinued 
tlie treatment after about three months, with some small 
(jxceptions, and am novr in better health, I may safely say, 
than I have been for some years. The palpitations never 
trouble me now, except I get some indigestion from indis- 
creti(#i ; so that I hope that, with due care, they may be 
entirely overcome. * 

Let us suppose tliat this youth had 4iot been relieved, 
but, on the contrary, had gone on with iiidiscrimmate 
eating, exerci.se, and mental emotions, what w^ould have 
ensued ? Tlio morbid symjiathies sent from the digestive 
organs to the heart, and which, so long as they only 
attected tln^ nutrition of the nerves of the heart,* would 
only cause varying paliiitation, in the course of time would 
have aflecited the nutrition of the muscular suhsiance of 
the heart, and thus oryamc disease of (he would have 
been <fstabhshed. It is always so. First, there is the 
7iervou$, or, as it is sometimes calltd, the functional dis- 
ease of a part, in which the nutrition of its organic nerves 
is disordered, and this aftects the organic secretions, sen- 
sations, and movements. Up to this point, the effect in 
the heart, for instance, is d«i)cndcnt on the cause in the 
stomach, mid intermits or increases with it^ But gradu- 
ally the disorder of nutrition extends from the tissue of 
the nerves to the tissue constituting the bulk of the organ, 
and then begin the phenomena^:if organic dis- 

ease, which continue in spite of their primary cause. A 
new and an incurable disease has been established. Num- 
berless are the instances of structural heart disease which 
might have been avoided, had this view of their origin 
been steadily maintained and acted upon, whilst yet mere 
curable nervous palpitations existed, and were dependent 
on digestive influei*r;e. But the minute ganglionic nervous 
sympathies of the viscera are sa(llv overlooked ; and no 
better instance of sucli neglect could be offered, than the 
Latin axiom \^th which I commenced this section, and 
wliich proceeded from the pen of a writer whoso position 
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in the medical world was of the highest. Nervous palpi- 
tations do require rcme<lies, and ouaht to bo treated, 
Heberden’s dictum notwithstanding. It is only then that 
they are curable. 

Although most averse to have anything to do with 
organic heart disease, I have been "as it were compelled, 
in three instances, to attempt something for it. In each 
case, the amount of relief obtained astonished me. The 
remedy was a small wet sheet wrapped round the trunk 
of the body, or a large towel down the fi out of it, and 
closely covered with blankets. This was done generally 
twice daily ; and sponging with tepid water of the parts 
that had been packed followed. The general quietude 
and decreased aiitionof the heart wc'i e always stiiknig, but 
did not last more' than a few hours ; hence the necessity 
for its frequent repetition ; and it was always practised 
once in tjie evening, in order to secure some sleep, which 
it sehloin failed to do. Its action on the kulnrf/i^, which 
are generally torpid in this malady, was most beneficial, 
altering both the quality and the quantity (d the urine 
for the better : indeed, in one case it succeeded so far as 
to transform legs that were as hard as marble with accu- 
mulated fluid into flaccid masses of flesh I belicw' all 
this to be done by the soothing and alterative indiicnce 
of the wet sheet on ffiio ganglionic nerves supplymg tlu' 
lieart and stomach ; fur not only was the action of the 
heart less irregular, but there were signs of amended 
digestion in the tongue, feelings after eating, diiuiiiishcd 
flatuleiice and acidity, &c., wfiicli, no doubt, allowed of 
the better action of the kidneys, intimately connected 
as the fimctions of those organs are with the digestives 
But the result on fJie air-tuheB of the lungs, in one cast* 
was the most satisfactory ( the wet sheet, and total ablii^ 
tion after it, actually abolishing a cough which arose from 
the inflammation of the bronchi, so usually attendant on 
organic heart disease. This was in a case of aneurvm of 
the heart, accompanied by enormously enlarged liver, 
dropsy in every cavity of the trunk, and of all tiie limbs : 
yet did the wet sheet both subdue the cough ami augment 
the urine. ^ 

In all these instances, the partial wet-sheet packing and 
tepid sponging were the only parts of the water- treatment 
employed ; no others, not even hot fomentations, are appli ■ 
CEblc 3 in fact, these last increase the irregularity of the 
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heart’s action. It is needless to add, that so soon as the 
wet sheet is given up. the evils of the patient’s lamentable 
condition immediately grow again, and why ] there is a 
standing, immovable cause at work. Still I have thought it 
right to note down the fact, that alleviation of some of the 
distresing symptoms of this incurable malady may be so 
fai^obiained as to render life less intolerable, and perhaps 
‘’eatli more distant. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

DISEASES OF THE NEEVOUS SYSTEM. 


Uegiilator functioTi of the nervous system on nutrition and secretion — 
Functional and substantial disorder of the nerves-- Dislinclions 
between nervousness and hypoclioiidnasis — RjjTnptoms of the minor 
tloE^rec of ncuropa^ylgr-IIypochondrifiHiHjand its treatment — Essen- 
tial character of |M|i|^ia — Tic douloureux of the face — Sciatica 
— Nervous lieadanHHj.stinctiona between apopleetic fulness and 
congestion of the leductioii of both slates— ‘Paralysis and 

i‘s tieatment— Chronic jrntation ol the whole ganglionic system — 
Spurious palsy, 

Aftek* being formed by the stomach and tho lungs into 
material fit to nourish the body, the blood is distributed 
to e^ ciy portion of it, entering the ultimate blood-vessels, 
or capillaries, where the thmi process of nutrition lalces 
place. But besides the nutrition of tlie tissiies •whi(*h 
takes iila<'e in the capillaries, secretion, a highlyjniportant 
function, is also there effected. Tlie blood ^mipts tlie 
solids of the nerve, iniiscl^', bone, &c.., of and 

also the mucous bile, tears, urine, fai(;es, swPK"c. It 
might appear, then, more in^trean to treat now of tin; 
diseases incidental t.o tliis third part of the grand ])roccs8 
of nutrition. But it must be remembered, that it takes 
place under the influence of that portion of the nervous 
system called the ganglionic; and it thus seems more 
desirable first to mention the diseases of that portion. This 
has been done to some extent in speaking of tlie digestive 
orf 2 juis, ivhere its great centre is. But as I have said 
before, (p. 5,) wherever the matter of the body is depo- 
sited, there are ganglionic nerves presiding over it. Now, 
the brain and spinal cord represent the next great mass of 
ganglionic nervous matter to that of the viscera ; and so 
close are the sympathies between these two masses, the 
one in the viscera and the other in the^brain, that in 
treating of nervous diseases it is impossinle to scjiarato 
them. Accordingly, this chapter is dedicated to the con- 
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sideration of the maladies which arise out of the sympathies 
between the viscera and the brain and si)inal cord. And 
let it always be borne in mind, that inasmuch as the brain 
matter itself is deposited under the ganglionic influeiujc 
alluded to, all the phenomena of the brain are attributable 
to modifications of the same influence. It is only by 
keeping this in mind, that the extraordinary power of the 
brain and spinal cord over the nutrition and secretion in 
other tissues can be made clear. Mental aflections cause 
emaciation of the body, because the nutrition of the bod> 
and brain are under the same influence. Terror causes 
enormous secretion of air, or focces in the bowels, because 
the same ganglionic ^vstem of nerves predominates over 
the nutrition of the iTrain and the secretion of the intes- 
tinal mucous membrane It is, in slffn-t, impossible to 
have irritation in the \isccral ganglionic system, without 
having it more or less exhibited in that i>ortion of the 
system which regulates the nutrition of the brain, spinal 
cord, and nerves thence arising, and C(iiiully so, fo have 
cerebral irritation without the visceral nerves being 
affected by it* The practical bearing of this physiological 
conclusion is of the first importance, as will be seen in the 
couif c of this chapter 

In ifrranging the maladies to be treated of, I shall 
piu-suc the same plan as heretofore,^ that is to say, I shall 
first refer to those which exhibit fvnetioval disorder, 
without any paljiable substantial change in the niTvous 
organs ; and next, to those in which the diseased ])heno- 
mcna depend on evident falness of blood, compression, 
or change of structure. In this way we shall speak in 
succession ol hypochovimnsi^, neural cfia^ or 

ner^e-pain; apoplectic fullness of the hrain, congestion oj 
the head^ paratysis. Finally, Idiis will be the best place 
to give some account of two maladies which I nave 
observed in my large opportunities of beholding chronic 
disease at Malvern, and which I have not seen described 
by any medical author ; to one I have given the name of 
ganglionitis^ or chronic inflammation of all the ganglionic 
nerves of the viscera; and to the other, spurious to 
which I have alluftcd in tlie first iiart of this work. (Sec 
p. 25.) 

* In liolh oasesitbe diseased smmfion of llie body is built upon the 
diseased imtatum^ as represented by the capillaries, as 1 have shown 
elsewhere. (See p. 5.) 
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§ 1. NERVOUSNESS— NEUBOPATHY—HYPOCHONDRIASIS, 

It is impossible to be afflicted with either of these 
disorders without having the brain involved, but it is in 
very different degrees. In both, the starting point is in 
the visceral nervous system. In siinide nervousness, the 
iDrairi circulation is kept in an irregular condition by the 
irritations j>roceeding from the viscera; the patient varies 
exceedingly in his sensations, his mind is vividly alive to 
all 'subjects, and full of passing imaginations; exquisite 
sensitiveness to fdl external things is his torment ; and his 
secretions vaiy as inucli as his se][i>sations. Tliere is as 
yet nothing -wrong in the head. But this persisting 
for a long tune, ^d aggravated by treatment, may, and 
constantly does, jiass mto the more intense degree of 
nervousness, to which the name oi hf/pochondnask is given. 
In it the patient is only alive to one tniin of thoughts, 
which "efer to tlie health and safety of the individual, 
external things only act upon him as his di&eased fancy 
pictures their action on his health; his secretions ai'(^ 
constantly deranged; everything announces a contnuiom 
derangeiiujnt of tlie (jii'culation m the brain. 

In this work it is iiniiossibie that I should eilter at 
length into the multifoim symptoms of cither form of 
neuropathy ; they whom it concemj? will find the subject 
treated in full in another of my -writings.* A resume 
bf those of the ordinary nervousness may, however, be 
made in the following mannfr Indefinable uneasiness; 
despondency or irritability of mind ; diminution of physical 
strength ; yielding and tremblings of tlie limbs ; starting 
at noises ami siglits , giddiness, and tftdency to faint ; 
sense of sinking or dragging at the pit of the stomach; 
sensitiveness, or pain of the abdomen; pains, generally 
of a transitory nature, in various parts of the body, 
partial and occasional obfuscation of sight; numbness, 
or, on the other hand, preternatural sensitiveness of some 
point; partial sensations of heat, as in flushing of the face, 
or burning of the eyeballs; creeping sensations; itching 
sensations, particularly of the eyelids, nose, or scalp; 
feliuddering, with or without external (*auscs; involuntary 
twikhings of the limbs and face ; palpitation of the heart, 


* Exposition of the mptoms, &c., of Ncuroi)ftthy, 1 vol. 8vo. 1840. 
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and at the epigastrium; sighing; hard cough; sense of 
dread or shame without definable cause; tendenciy to 
incessant motion and change of place; sleeidessncss, or 
broken, dreamy, unrefreshing sleep; appetite capricious, 
sometimes, however, unchanged and steady; nausea or 
vomiting; secretion of the mucous membrane of the eye- 
bds'ftiid nose generally diminished, eyelids red and turgid ; 
the tongue sometimes foul, fre(|iiontly otherwise, but for 
the most part redder or m(jrc turgid than usual, with 
tendency to dryness ; bowels costive, but frequently dis- 
tended with air and rumbling; urine varying witn the 
nervous symptoms or the food; countenance ofttimes 
unchanged, but more frequently anxious, or, ns it were, on 
the qui xnve , comi»Iexion often florid; emaciation rarely 
to any extent ; feet and hands almost riivariably cold and 
clammy. 

Such is the cohort of morbid sims under which indi- 
viduals may continue to drag on a tcvensh sort of life for 
weeks, months, or years ; moving among their feHr»w-men 
witli a c(m.rtant dread of collision, ])liysica] and mental. 
To them, excitements coinc as shocks, which to others 
more hapjiily circumstanced are tlie pleasing stimulants 
thati render delicious the cui) of life. To thorn, new 
acquahitaiiccs, novel scenes, varying modes of life, the 
motley and complex associations fiiat keep the normal 
nervous system in active though healthy play, are, for the 
most part, ekniric imiiressions, which, after elevating the 
feelings “01ym])UB high,” and engendering a 
excitement, “leave the tlagsjing spirit doubly weak.” Yet 
iire the nervous ever craving for excitement : it seems as if 
they secreted an immense quantity of nervous energy 
which mmt be Wasted on some subject or other, else it 
would prey ^ ujicn tliemselves.t I'hey seek society, and 
come out of it exhausted; they seek (loiitinual food for their 
peculiar sensations ; tliey yearn towards excitement, even 
as the moth towards the consuming flame; they ar^ leaves 
that tremble with every Mind of circniiistaiic'c, yet to whom 
a calm is desolation. The unceasing stream of sensations 
from the viscera is ever acting on the mental organ, main- 
taining it in a sttitc almost of orgasm, or, at least, of 
supcrvitality, rendering it thereby constantly prone to the 
exercise of iti function, and that function excessive— a 
i*on\ulsion ratner than u^ell-ordercd operation— an involun- 
tary rather than a voluntary act. It is because the brain 
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is kept in a state of vi\'id j»en*eptiou, by tlic irritations 
proceeding fiom the gang]ioni(j viscera, that all the external 
senses are so sensitive, and all tlie mt(3rnal senses and 
the thought are so jiainfiilly busy. Did not such irritations 
play on the brain, it would be calm enough in its i>ereep- 
tion of outward, and its i emulation of inward sensations. 
Behold a man before and after dinner; his brain feels 
and flunks differently, because his stomach does. Nor 
are the phenomena of nervousness ineiely mental, nor 
the results of mental agitation alone. Itestlessness, 
fidgetiness, impatience, tense countenance, tremulous 
movements. &c., &c., are truly evidence of a brain in a 
state of venement excitement BuA examine further into 
the peculiarities of one so afflicted, and you shall find him 
possessed of an excdtable heart., that hegcls a chaiig(fablc 
pulse, and iialjiitafes with the slightest mental shock, of 
a toiJgue and mouth vhich beH*ome dry from the same 
cause; of a stomach wdiose function is disturbed by the 
smallcKst circurn.stance, the ajipetile of w’hich, tliongh good, 
is speedily satisfied or annihilated, which sinks and yearns 
from trivial causes , of intestines, that, on the o})eration 
of similar causes, sc(irete volumes of air, arc agitated, 
rumble, or on the other hand, give the sensation of a 
vacuum in the abdomep. And these are only a few of tlie 
gamrlionic symptoms whub aid in making uj) the nervous 
condition. 

But this is not all. A nervous brain not only owes its 
condition to the ganglionic in^tation, but the amount and 
character of the nervousness is regulated by the amount 
and character of that irritation. If, for instance, the 
womb adds its ex(;itation to that of tlie stomach, we have 
the character of lujbteria . if the liver be disordered as 
well, we have the utmolt amount of impatience and 
suspicion imparted to tlie nervousness, &c. In short, the 
bram (mly feels as the viscera dictate, and none know 
this better than nervous people themselves, who seldom 
speak of their cerebral, but invariably of their visceral 
sensations. 

The brain, then, in the dmph or minor degree of 
nervotisness, receiving exciting symjiathies from the visc;era, 
ifl itself excited, and rc-acts ujion those visee^ and a 
morbid interchange of sensations is thus 'established. If 
4»he attempt to remedy this by stimulants, dietetic^ medi- 
cinaL and mental, be persevered in, the circulation in botli 
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j)oints of excitement becomes more and more deranged, 
the morbid sympathy between them becomes more and 
more firmly estabJislied, iintU the brain becomes at length 
incessantly bent in its thought upon the viscera, whence it 
derives so much irritation. Wlien this takes place, the 
second or major degree of mrvomness^ eommonly (;alled 
hgpfrehondriafo^, may be said to be established. Then 
eommciKjes that life of miserable anxiety about the licalth, 
ami, for tlie most part, the health of some of the Aascera, 
which the sufferer tries to be rid of, and which the 
])hysieian can so seldom alleviate. The brain is move JijcedI y 
implicated in the mischief, its cmnilation and nutrition 
eoutimiousl y dcrangecL and its morbid mental phenomena 
lIlce^bant under all circumsta,nees . in fait, its function is 
now as iiiucli disonhu'cd as lliat of the A^cera, and it preys 
oil them as much as they ])rey on it. Further, tlio change 
in tlie character of the neivousiie&s seems to shoAV an 
i/pliression of the brain and of the spinal cord, tJic seat of 
the will, for Avheroas in simple nervousness tlnye was 
much hightifiess of thought and vivacity of the wilL in 
hypocliondriam the funner is bent with unsAvervinglidolity 
upon one subject, the health, and the will is almost amii- 
liilaUd J'iVeii the fait of mccssaiitly thinking on one 
subject*exh lints tlie small degree of volition, ol command 
over the thoughts ; and this want f f i ommand descends 
to the extermil senses and to the limhs.'*^ Nothing is more 
common than to si'C livpocliondncies Avho cannot^ because 
tlicy will noi^ see and hear, oi Avhoiirotest they cannot 
• 

* The f(3llo%vini; arc the conclusion'^ to A\hich I liave come, after a 
full cxainuialion of the facts legaichug the lioaltliy and inoibid luncliori 
of the iiei vous system. TJie facts as ^\e]l as the coiiclubions aie to be 
louiid at p. 126 of my work on ncivouaiebs. 

1. Morbid jinprcsbions comraencm^iu tlie biaiii are re\ofboral(Hi 
more or less lajudly, on the vibccral ganglionic s}btein, exciting mlhe 
viscera sensations and movements. 

2. Morb'd ini]>rehsioiis commencing in the \ iscoral nervous system 
arc reflected on the biaiiu 

3. Anormal sensations and movements in the viscera, however 
generated, are reflected on the brain. 

4. The bruin has no cognizance of a inoibid impression except by 
the sensations excited in the viscera. 

5. The degree and species of the morbid visceral ganglionic sensa- 
tion regulate that of the cerebral sensation. 

6. In neuropathfr, the biain is the medium by which the unusual 
sensations of the viscera produce their effects on the economy at large. 

7. The sensations of the visceral ganglionic system moibidly irritate 
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out of bed, or rise from a chair, simply because they mil 
mt All the facts of this miserable malady go to prove 
the obstmeted fniiction of the bram imd spinal cord, their 
oppression by the stream of morbid irritations arising 
fiom the viscera, 

Nervousness, therefore, and hyiwchoiidriasis are dilferent 
degrees of the same morbid state, the latter beii^mg ag 
gravated form of tlje former ; yet the differenec isl^Hcient 
to make a distinction of great conseciuence in the trUwnent. 

In nervousness the soothing processes arc thej|^st 
desirable, for in it the symptoms are tlioso (^ ||Ptly 
excited vitality : perception, sensation, thought, 'volition, 
as well as the organic functions, arcs all rami)ant, restless, 
and irregular ; the nervous system Is strung to the tightest 
pitch, and vil)raVs i>ainfully to the slightest touch. So 
much is this the case, that even the most moderate teit- 
inent frc(|uently requires to be intermitted from time t(» 
time, to aflord rest to the organization ; even it is too 
much to be, continuously ajiphed to a body which is lilvO 
one v«ist sore, so exquisite are its sensations If iii com- 
mencing nervous cases the amount of treatment be one 
jot too much, too stimulating, too stiaining in ^ixerciso or 
the w^atcr applications, the nervous system “o^ii leaps the 
Hill and falls on the other sid(‘,” and tilings arc wirsc than 
before. Hence the " npossibility of successfully treating 
any tw^o cases exactly alike, and the absurdity of tlie 
routine of large water-(lrinking, everlasting walking, 
indiscriminate diet, and ])eil-mell and hap hazard packing 
and bathing, wdiicJi marks the ))ractice of thfsc wlio.st‘ 
easily-earned dijiloma dates from Graefenberg, after a 
short residence there. It is not so that the ever-varying 


tjjo bidin, and, according to llhp degico of that imtatioii, produce 
either the minor oi more intense degree of neuropathy, the brain being 
more involved in the latter than in the former. 

8. The essential nature of ueivoiiwiess is, therefore, to be found in 
the morbid irritation of the visccial ganglionic Bj^steni; and as tin' 
abnormal sensations are more especially referred to its epigastric 
centre, ibis would appear to be the most seriously implicated. 

9. This irritation of the visceral ganglionic system most probably 
consists in an increased influx of blood into, aiyl nutrition of, its tissue. 

10. It IB highly probable that congenital or constitutional nervous- 
ness consists 111 an unusual development of the visceral ganglionic 
system, and coiiRequent unusual susceptibility to jjnprcssion from the 
brain, the equable function of which im disturbed by the vehement 
bensatione that are attendant on such susceptibility. 
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disturbances which constitute the minor degree of nervous- 
ness are to be quelled. 

lu hypocJiondnam^ on the other hand, all the functions 
—mental, motor, and organic— are working slowly, as if 
under a load , a load which may be thrown off by the 
mind, .if the organic powers resident in the ganglionic 
nerves can be made to relieve themselves. To do this 
tlTey must be roused by the stimulating appliances of tlie 
wat(T (‘lire, both external and internal ; by alternations of 
treatnuiiit, m order to have changes of stimulus , whilst, 
to avoid interierence with the organic efforts thus attempted 
to be excited, the digestive organs are allowed to have as 
littli! as possible to do, (lompatiblc with the maintenaiK e of 
the body. JSTor will'^this l>e small : for in order to 
excite tile same organic effort in the Im^’in and sjiinal cord, 
wlucJi I liave said is an aim as regaids the visceral gan- 
glions, considerable exercise shoiilil be practised both on 
liorseback and afoot, in ])roportion with which should be 
the amount of food. This gymnastic of the limbs i? only of 
use JUS it IS I4ie gymnastic of the m//, wliich it brings into 
pLiy, thereby c'onvimnng the patient that he can walk. 
The same must be done for the mind. Every one about 
liim^should be instructed not to hold converse with him 
about ailments, but iojurce him into some other subject of 
thought, and, if possible, such as sflall most absorb atten- 
tion. In short, the ^^hole treatment should aim at exciting 
the animal nervous systems , that is, the ganglionic nerves 
both of the viscera and of the brain and spinal cord. 

Sometimes, however, jiatiAits come here with an amount 
of fevciishiioss of the mucous membrane and the pulse, 
which rcijuircs to be removeil in the first instam^c. It 
has, for the most part, been induced by violent medication 
and dietetic impnidciices practi^d wdiilst refusing to take 
exercise to counterbalance them ; and it is removed by the 
wet-sheet. For, although an attack of fever is actually 
curative of hypochondriasis, and very many have been 
cured by the supervention of small-i>ox, scarlet fever, and 
other febrile eruptive comidaints, yet no fever will avail 
for so desirable an end which is not the product of a 
natural effort of the body, and not of irritants introduced 
into it. In this instance, then, the soothing wet-sheet 
packing forms an exception to the general practice in 
hypochondnasif. 

All the cases which could be related would scarcely 
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include the bfimte picture of simple nervousness. I here 
give one of the most grievous that I have met with, pre- 
inising that, happily, not many of those presented for 
treatment at Malvern are nearly so bad. 

Case XIV.— Minor Degree of Nervousness. 

A young gentleman liad too early and freely been 
thrown into the gay world of London. Cinistitutionally 
nervous, a vast amount of morbid nervousness was soon 
added to it, in coiisequeTice of the exeitements, botli coarse 
and refined, into which lie plungcil. Late liourKS, women, 
and their results, in the shiiiK) of a inerciuial course, mode 
up the bead roll of causr^s, and lie Tio(;inie a neuropathic 
Terror of some iiifcvuown evil ’was always upon In in ; he 
almost ra?i through the streets, as if from some pursuer, 
he was always iu a fidget and huiTy; liis la(‘e bespoke 
the most intense anxiety, although lull and suflieiontly 
colouretl ; tliere was a constant frown over tl)o nose. Three 
or four times daily he wna seized with trcmhlii.gs, fainting, 
•cold sweat, and a sinking of the bc‘weLs, as if they were 
falling down about ins feet , at such times ho was utterly 
paralyzed ’with fear. Liu^kily, the seizure gave hiiUftwo 
or three minutes’ warning, in the growing sinking *of the 
stomach, and he wouldSiy iHto a druggist’s shop or a public- 
house, and swallow some ether or brandy, though he had, 
otherwise, ceased the use of stimulants. In conseciueiice 
of these attacks, as well as the constant terror tliat beset 
him, he never dared to bo iiiaAy yards distant fiom some 

he was therefore compidlea to keep ’withm the streets 
dWysTulon ; he dared as soon have walked into \'’esuvius 
as J|i alone upon a large common. At night he was two 
orBp’ee hours before he cdild get to slcej), but slejit well, 
wnen once oft) for about five hours. IIis mind was clear 
enough on most subjects intcl]e(;tually, but morally it was 
quite without power; touchy, impatient, yet without a 
particle of courage or firmness; as might well be the case, 
seeing the picture of impending evil was always over 
him. His volition was inexliaiistible ; lie "was driven, 
an impulse within him, to walk incessantly; but this it 
was which, in my belief, brought on, or at least made 
more frequent, the at^ks alwve mentioned. He ate and 
drank nervously, holUrig his food as if he* had not eaten 
for a week; yet his appetite was not always good— never 
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large. The tongiie was large, split, and clean. He was 
troubled with immense volumes of wind nimbling about 
the bowels ; whicli, however, were in tolerably good order. 
The kidneys secreted a vast quantity of bmpid water, 
especially in the night time. The pit of the stomach was 
th(5 scat "of gieat sensitiveness, sometimes on ])ressurc, but 
always exhibited in sinking, feeling of a ball, &c. , and 
there it was that, as he saicl, everything he thought was 
felt; and th(‘nce it was that all his disagreeables sprang. 
Tlie skill sweated copiously with the smallest exercise, luid 
the hands were always wet and cold. 

Against this amiy of miseiies I did not anticiiiatc any 
action of ihp water-treatment; but I was wrong. 
Nightly fomentations with hot water, and packing in the 
wet sheet, at tir.st once, and soon twife daily, immediately 
produced a soothing etii'ct The tonnor made him fall to 
sleep, even Ailiilst they were going on, and both in the 
sheet on waking in the momiiig, and in that atfivci o’clock 
p.M, h(^ slept He changed the abdominal- compress 
freiiueiitl/ in the day, and \ras always <jiiietod by the 
ehango. "Five oi six tumblers of water >vcro bis daily dose. 
I forbade more than half an hour’s exercise at once, and 
this he took before each meal Lean iiK'at, bread, a small 
tpiaiftity of butter, and salt, coiiKstituteil Ins whole diet. 
1 even iirohibihul liquid at aiijr ot liis meals; and lie 
reclined for nearly an hour after them. The first 
symptom wdiidi disapiii’ared was the sweating of the skin, 
which became more turgid. The sleep followed, but more 
slowly, being every now^and then (leficicnt for a night. 
After he liad been under treatment about three weeks, he 
took the cold sitz bath for half an hour at noon and from 
that day his sleep improved. Occasionally his head 
ached, or felt weak after the wet sheeting, which was then 
remitted for a day or two, and a second sitz bath, or a 
f(X>t bath in the evening, taken instead. With these 
exceptions, the treatment continued as at first laid down, 
for nearly six >vceks, by which time this neuropathic hati 
again and again reached the top of the Worcestershire 
Beacon alone, and remained there alone for half an hour, 
or more, without ‘a single tremor or mental quaking. He 
had now licence to walk, and took advantage of it to such 
extent, that |je once or twice came home quite knocked 
up in limb, but no nervous sensation accompanied it. This 
snowed me that the wet sheeting should oe diminishedi 

K 2 
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and he tliereforc had it once daily instead of twice. 
Having subdued irritation by its means, tlie object now 
was to give tone. The douche was therefore employed 
at noon for half a niii^iite, and gradually longer, with the 
cold sitz bath iii tlie evening. *With these he gained 
power with astomshing rapidity; he took long walks and 
rides alone; he bcijame cheerful even to boisteronsness, 
which implies that the imaginary yet imdofined evil had 
vanished trom his coiitcmplatnm ; and tliough he was 
easily excited, it was quite withm the innate, and there- 
fore uncliangcable nervousness of his constitutum. Ho 
left me at the end oi‘ ten weeks a happier man than he 
had been for the previous six years, ti)etween three and 
four of which had ten sjient m de&troying his nerves, 
and tlie rest in nermis meditations on tlicir loss. Ho 
left me a happier man, not only because he had lost a 
train of miserable sensations, Imt because lie had gained 
the wholesome knowledge, that tawdry excitement is not 
true excitwuent, and that as mneh real fun is compatible 
with early hours and sober liabits as their Contraries, 
and does not leave one quite so nervous. Persevcranc(‘ 
in his old course, and m the remedies he took for the 
attacks, must ere long have either made this patient %ii 
iuciuralilc epdeyitic, or t|ye inmate of a lunatic hosfutal 
lie (luittcd Malvern fifteen months ago, and has had no 
sign of relapse. 

Case XV.— Minor DEGK|fB of Nervousness. 

I will briefly relate this case because the subject of it is 
a female She is twenty-seven years old, of a nervous 
constitution, strong in lier feelings and affections. Two 
years before she came to me. a very severe and sudden 
mental shock fell upon lier. Hysterical, and subsequently 
more serious nervousness, invaded her wuth intensity. 
This last was experienced in fainting, death-like feelings, 
tremblings, universal pulsaticm and agitation , but, above 
all, by tlie most frightful and almost uncontrollable sensa- 
tion of impulse within her, as if, so she said, something 
would raise her out of her bed or scat, arfd drive her out of 
the door or window, or through the 'wall even ; there was 
also in tliis dreadful feeling a sense of impcii^ling insanity. 
These faintings and sinkings, the small, exceedingly rapid 
pulse, ice-cold feet and hands, incapability of walkmg 
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above a very short distance^ and want of sleep, set the 
medical gentlemen, whom she consulted, on the i)ath of 
stimulation— of mpporUng her. She took every jiossihle 
antispasmodic ami opiate ; of brandy and wine she was 
counselled to imbibe an abundance ; and the diet she 
followed was in keeping —turtle, and other strong soups, 
"animal food twice a day, coffee, cocoa, &c., being its 
constituents. Under this Hgime^ to use her own dcjircs 
sion, “ she knew no j)cace day and night were passed in 
waking find sleeping tumult, tlie sleep being as busy as the 
vigils, the total unrest, the mccssant fears, palpitatioiis, 
pulsations, &c., all augmented, the more she took leiuedics 
against them , an(> when, after and in sinte of warning 
and rennmstrances, she came to try my trefitinent, I found 
as WTet(‘hed a neuropathic fis could fie well imagined Reli- 
gion had recoiK'ilcd her to the Mow which the Author of 
religion had inflicted; but its conseciuences remained in 
Jier })hysi(pie, aggravated by the irrational means which 
had been eiii]»]o)ed against it Every organ a ltd function 
were ju a state of riladdened excitement , looks, words, 
movements, were all those of impulse and discpiietude; 
and s1j‘‘ isto[>]Hjd several times to shudder whilst she 
1 ’'J’rViJitoil licr mental nervousness. Her orgiinic functions 
were disordere<l too : apixtite ajjaiost gone ; all kinds of 
,sen^satiolls within her; jmlse cx( esmv^^ly rapid and small; 
slight nervous cough , bowels tolciably regular ; kidneys 
e^prieious in their action ; skin liable to cold moisture ; on 
the chin, and, indeed, anj^ part of the face, a tendency to 
small pimples, which are so frequent in the nervous, and 
often make their appearance m an hour after a more than 
usual degree of nervousness. 

Upon this lady the soothitg effect of hot fomentations 
at night, and wet-sheet packing in the morning, was imme- 
diate. Nothing could be more satisfactory tluin to liear 
from her, each time that 1 saw her, tliat lier sl(*ep ivas 
impromng, and the frightful impulses wutliiii her daily 
diminishmg. Witliin the first wxek slie felt infinitely 
more calm than she had M^on for tw^o years. For some 
time her trcatmgiit was confined to fomentation and wet- 
sheet once daily, the latter being followed by rubbing with 
the dripping sheet. She took four tumblers of water 
daily. Her txercise was limited to twenty minutes twice 
a day. Of course, all stimulants were withdrawn from her 
diet ; she took tepid milk and wnter with cold toast mom- 
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ing and evening, and a small quantity of meat, with two 
potatoes, foi dinner ; this was lier lood throughout. By 
degrees, I liad her packed twice a day, the sitz hath for a 
quarter of an hour at noon, and the foincuitatious omitted. 
All along slio wore the abdominal compress night and 
day. Foot baths ’w ore given once or twice a day, accord- 
ing to the prevailing sensations, for it is not to he 
supposed that the nervous feelings disiip])eared m a few 
days, never to retuni ; now and tJien a “ bad-day came, 
dependent, as such days very often are in the iieuiopathie, 
upon electric atniosiilieric cliangcs, alteration of the wind, 
&c. Nay, even the prolongation of the treatment, without 
cessation, will sometimes ei^citc the %'rvesj and m this 
case I v/as rompeJJc<l^wiee or t]iii(e, to give up all except 
the dripijing sh(‘,et ami a short sitz bath daily. But still 
her *‘bad days’’ were elysiiiin compared with her vmrij- 
torments befoie eommgh> me ; mid she bore both with 
a beautiful simit. Twicij for a few successive days she 
cxperienct^ nausea, as if some intenial crisis wci;ji about to 
appear, but it oucc went off without any result whatever , 
on the other occtasioii a slight diarrlioea followed it. Witli 
trilimg variations for these eirciun,stane(‘s, and an oej'a- 
sional headache, the treatment of packing in the, wet 
sheet was persisted in dip-mg the whole time of her stay at 
Malvern, which cxteiidecl to fourteen wec’ks, when slic was 
compelled to leave for home, but wutli no nervousness 
save that which is (*oiistitutioual ami congenital with her. 

These two eases will suffice to instance the pin iiomena 
Less, as It oceuift. in the two sexes, and of 

H cnt by water. But there is no end to the 
Litoms in this distressing cf)nd]tion , and 
lie IS to refer to the r('-i>um6 of symptoms 
to the ap}»li«ition of the ditfei'ent pro- 
er-cure to bo given horeaftei There is 
vousness—that ccmnected with what is 
“ change of life,” about the forty fifth 
le treatment is only palliative, the nervous 
more or less, in spite ^of every means, 
is effected. Still, this is a period of 
severe trial, and^not unfrequently of danger to important 
organs, the usual monthh irritation of theftwomb being 
lisuble to be thrown upon the heart, or lungs, or head ; and 
the 6ufi:erer will find m the appliances of the water-cure a 
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sure and certain way of preventing such dangerous trans- 
fers. I Lave had occasion to treat several females, in 
whom the extreme sensitiveness of tlie nervous system 
rendered the x^eriod in question somewliat perilous on the 
score of this tiansfcr, and have succeeded in obviating it 
altogether, and making the change of life less distn'sbing. 
^Thia may alwavs be done by the inoderate use of tlie wet 
^sheet, or towel packing, short sitz baths at 55° or 
warm fomentations to the abdomen, foot baths, and lest 
of limb. Here, too, the circumstances of women vary so 
much, some liaviiig excess, others deficiency of tlie uterine 
discharge, some pain, others none, «&c., tliat anything like 
detail of treatment impossible. After stating the uses 
of the processes, the yiraciitioner must employ lu's discrimi- 
nation in the particular eases, and Iffie diietuatmg circum- 
stiui(!cs of each. It is the only tieatmont tliat I have 
ever found of the slightest use at the period in question. 

I now yirocecd to give a case of the greater degree of 
nervousiutos. Very many patients afflicted with tins ter- 
rihle dis(‘aV hav(' been under my care at M.Jvern, but 
with the. jiruverbial fickleness and rcstiexssness attendant 
on their state, none of them, save one, have remamed long 
enbugli to enable tlie treatment to act strongly and per- 
iiiaiumtly on them. The conseipa^jiicc is that I am about to 
relate the only case of hyimchondruisis winch I have had 
the luck and oiiportunity ot ennufj , and it must be con- 
fessed that it is not one of the most intense kind. But 
few medical men can recerd even one instance of cure of 
this most iutractalde and intolerable disease, the i>hy- 
sician bemg generally as glad to be rid of the patient as 
the latter is prone to seek anotlier adviser, before any 
impression can be made on tlieusymptoms. 

Case X VI— Hypochondriasis. The Greater 
Degree of Nervousness. 

This patient was forty-seven years old when he came to 
me in January, 184;i. For twenty years he had licen 
occupied as a commercial traveller, to the temptations of 
which avocation , *111 the way of dietetic excessoeL he had 
not been a slave — certainly not, at least, in drinldny^ his 
quantum being three or four glasses of wune^^aily. Never- 
theless, being a very orderly and a very anxious man, 
business was no play for him, but a serious wearing and 
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tearing affair, in the fulfilment of which he neglected all 
legularity of times, eating. Bleeping, &c. Meantime, the 
travelling, the constant change, and the exercise he got, 
combined to keep up a great a])petite, a morbidly great one 
in fact : and it outran the digesti\e power, which gradually 
diminished. He had arrived, in short, at the phase of 
iwrvom dys^pepsia. Tins was about three years before he 
saw me. Distress after meals increasing, he had recourse 
to physic — tonic, aperient, cardiac, Tempoiary rclu'f 
obtained thence did not prevent, but rather quickened, the 
downward jjrogress of Ins health. He grew anxious about 
his health : consulted one or two physicians m every tou'ii 
he came to, took all their prescriptions, and went from bad 
to worse. Strange tp say, not one of tljcui ever gave him 
rules of diet, or diirmilslicd Ins wine * Tins was his his- 
tory for three years. He tned absence from business- no 
use i it made Jiim rather worse The fiend of hypochondria 
had fairly cnteied him, and begsin to feed on Ins body, 
for he grew emaciated as 'well as miserable. At length, 
a celebrated surgeon of London recommended Inm to e-bme 
to me, and try the water cure ; and, with much quaking, 
he came. 

I found him with all the worst symptoms of nervous liiul 
mucous dys))Cpsia, excep| that the a])pctitc was iintouclied . 
a swollen, split, foul tongue, foetid Im^ath, obstinate bowels, 
&c., &c. Without much sensation in the abdomen, he 
alvays said his malady was there, so truly docs the brain 
appreciate the source of its malaise, altliougli no T>ain is 
present to mark it. His skin was in miserable plight, 
colourless and dead to the eye, but to his senses exquisitely 
alive to the smallest change of tempf*raturc--creeping, 
crawling, and cold tricklin|, were always going on in it. 
Ho had the usual variety of nervous alarms about his 
health ; but, as regarded his mmd, the prominent symp- 
toms were, a loss of volition that was truly distressing, and 
hysterical depression His want of will was exhibited in 
an almost ineapability of getting out of bod, declaring that 
he could not, and in the want of decision in the most 
trilling affairs, the choice of a chair to^sit on, &o. He 
would come to see me, weejung like a child, dcjiloring the 
certain death he was dymg, beseeching me to save him, yet 
\eheia^tly contradicting me when I fxssurrtil him it was 
posslq^. Between these two weaknesses ho fell into a 
fear ol the treatment, and went off* suddenly, after about 
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three weeks’ residence at KEahem, during which time he 
had been rubbed with the dripping sheet, taken foot-batiis, 
been ])acked in the wet sheet a few times, and drank seven 
or eigiit tumblers daily. He went away, was absent for a 
montli, ran the gauntlet of two or three physicijins in Lon- 
don, took their i>hysic, went again to tiie surgeon before 
alhnlod to, who again urged him to come to me. This time 
I refused to undertake him at all, unless he pledged his 
word to lemam with me four months at least. 

In conse(jueTico of a considerable amount of internal 
mucous feverishness, it was necessary to employ wet-sheet 
packing I'or a long time in this case, and twice a-day after 
a litt^ time. The cold shallow bath was used after it. 
The^!old sitz was taken once, and thep twice a-day. He 
the compress on the bowels ni}Jlit and day, drank 
/ien and twelve tumblers a^ay, and was instructed to walk 
as much as possible. As the fever of stomach diminished, 
tlie wet-sh^ packing was diminished also, and the iloiiche 
was roinmeiicod, It had a deci<ledly good effect iu laising 
the Slants, teking off the misery of the skin, and giving a 
general feehng ol hien-Ure, The quantity of water was 
incriMH^'d to fifteen or sixteen tumblers He was next 
6^^%'d in the blankets twice, and then thrice a week, the 
wet-sheet packing being used occasionally, to repress any 
feverishness that arose. This a(?tivc practice of sweating, 
wet'Sheet packing, douche, sitz once a-day for half an 
hour, and the largo doses of water, began to induce critical 
effects after lie had been \^dtli me eleven weeks. The 
bowels became very mucli relaxed, and vomiting of bilious 
and acrid matters attended. This reioiced him exceed- 
ingly, and for the first time lie allowed the probability of 
recovery ; and, in fact, his meXtal symjitoms recovered 
from that date, his bodily sensations of the skin, &c., and 
his sleep, having iinjiroved some weeks previously. The 
treatment was persevered in notwithstanding, with now 
and then a day or tw.o of relaxation. His diet tlirougliout 
had been simple, but I have since thought somewhat too 
full ; but it is of no use talking to hungiy hj^chondriacs, 
who have ureat appetite, and no volition. The appetite is 
sure to have its own way, unless the doctor is always 
present. Throughout, also, his exorcise was great, aid rose 
at length to tenf twelve, and fifteen miles daily. At first 
under the operation of the wet-shcet, he lost flesh, as is 
usual ; but he subsequently regained it, and more, and of 
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a better quality besides. Much moral treatment was, of 
<;ourse, requisite, and fortima.tely I obtained considerable 
mfluonee over biin, so tliat I was <‘nabled to urge him to 
the exercise of volition, both over the jdiysiqnc and over 
Ins fV*ars At the cud of the four months appointed I 
allowed him to go, deeming him sufficiently secure of 
health , indeed, he complained of nothing. However, h(‘ 
continued the dripping sheet, sitz bath, and occasional 
jiacking, for two or three months more, when several boils 
appeared about tlic abdomen and tliighs , he wrote to me 
about tliein, and treated them by my written directions. 
I lie^ard nothing of him tor six or seven mouths afterwards, 
when he came to Malvern to show^liimself, declaring that 
ho ‘Mid not ki^v what nn'ws meant” He is still 
flourisliing, and liicKy to do so, since he has learned the 
necessity of sacrificing some of the anxieties of business to 
the exigencies of health, siicli as the regular hours of eating, 
&C. At this time (July, 1849) this jiaticut reraaiiis well. 


§ 2. NEURALGIA— NERVE PAIN— TIC DOULOUREUX— 
SCIATICA- NERVOUS HEADACHE. <, 

In thcijdsceral irritation preys on the brain 

and sjnnal cord in such a manner as to pervert the mental 
operations carried on tlirough their instrumentality. The 
mischief in them is of a characters hub weakens the power 
of the nerves sent out from tlieiu to the muscles, and 
diminishes the voluntanj action ol these lattei*; but no 
aiiiinal pam necessarily attends. 

In nmralgm, on the other hand, there is the visceral 
irritation, although of a^ different jihasc, which radiates 
to the spmal cord and brain, but move especially to the 
former, and bejjets in them an irritative action, which is 
exhibited in pain. • The pam is x>eriodical, or rather inter- 
mittent, for it does not always observe fixed periods. The 
intimate condition of a nerve in a state of jiain is known 
to be tliat of inff ammation , that is, the blood-vessels of 
the substance of the nerve and of its*sheath are relaxed, 
gorged, and, pressing upon the sentient matter of which 
the n#rve is composed, excite its scrisitiveness to the 
amount of pain. It is Irue that, in maliy instances, no 
trace of change could bo detected in the appearance of 
nprvc.'i that were the seat of neuralgia for years before 
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death : but this docs not militate against the existence of 
disordered circulation in them, since it was always inter- 
mittent, and not likely, therefore, to leave trace behind 
it; it is only incessant functional disease that piudutcs 
organic change. 

But another irritation, namely, in the viscera, is con- 
nected with this external one. Here, however, it is cfiii- 
tinued, lurking, liable to be exasperated by an hundred 
enuses to such a pitch, as to rouse immediately the sliim- 
bermg nerve, on whifli it is wont to expend its morbid 
sympathy. This exiisperation of iiTitation in the viscera, 
and for the most ]3art in the ganglionic nct-\vork about the 
stomach and liver, coin', ides, therefore, with an attack of 
neuralgia ; it is an invariable concomitant and cause ; and 
you miglit as well expect to fiud a bvaili without viscera, 
as a chronic nerve pain without visceral iriitation. In 
fact, neuralgia is a rude eifbrt of the disordered viscera to 
throw their deslruc'tive irritation u[h) 1 i some exienial and 
less vital part; it is a piocess of salvation to the cc’^tie of 
life, and we accordingly iind neuralgic patients the most 
long lived. Jlesides, it is notorious that, altliough tic 
douloifreNJc destiOYs the comiort of life, it mwer destroys 
life ib^lf Were the intcnial disorder to be coii(*enti ated, 
then it would sap the organs that most essential to 
existence : a iieuralguj outbreak inevents this. It is an 
observation worthy of recortl, that in tliosi* i*ascs wlicrc 
the patient from he has been released from it at an age 
beyond seventy years, lie has rajiidly sunk into the 
grave; as if the pain had become a necessary stimulus to 
the frame, or had saved its nobler parts from destroying 
disorder. 

As may be readily conceived, the frequent repetition of 
the same irritation m a nerve, renders it more and more 
easily the prey of the internal misidiicf : until the smallest 
possible iiKTcase of the latter suffices to induce an attack : 
and the minutest causes opcnite violently. The stomach 
being in a state of neroons dyspepda is abtonisliingly alive 
to dietetic irritatives, which are a fertile cause. Whatever 
agents disturb the nijtrition of the body, be it for ever so 
short a period, are apt to bring on an attack ; hence the 
operation of mental causes, gusts of anger, surprise, &c. ; 
hence, too, the etquisite sense of barometric and thermo- 
metric changes in the air, and of its electric vidssitudes, 
which tic patients possess; these causes disturbing the 
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general nutrition of the frame, toll more especially upon 
the visceral centre of it, lighting up its (*hrouic irritation. 
I have known a neuralgic suftm'i, who felt and predicted 
a snow storm many hours before it took place, and at a 
time when the sky was clear and serene : but on looking 
to the barometer, I found U had experienced the electric 
change as accurately as, but not more so than, the patient. 
In fact, the nutrition of the skin is always more or less 
deteriorated, and lacks the power to re-act u])on atmo- 
spheric conditions , (l(*pendcnt on tlie internal state of the 
body, it is less able, in consequence ol that state being 
defective, to resist lixtonial n.^pressioiis , and the patient 
is ofti‘11 puzzled to at'couiit lor aii^ittfuik, when an accurate 
baromet(‘r or olci;troiiicter would inform liini of the exciting 
cause. ^'v 

Wluit is the neuralgic constitution 1 I Lave almost 
invanahly observed the disease among men in those of 
great muscular ] lower, and who have been in the habit of 
exerting it beely, and al same time taxing ,;heii viscera 
with high li\ing and \eneieal exhauslion- i iivumstances 
i.iost likely to create irritation lu the Msceia, and to remlcr 
the spinal (‘ord and its nerves the nail, in wliudi to excite 
a morbid sympath.y But the m.iladv is also obsfrvable 
in persons who jiav(vworked their biains to tiie detument 
of then stomachs, vmich they at the s.inie time won led 
with stimulants On these two gi-onnds vnij find more of 
the disease anuaig military men, and haid worked men of 
the law, than any otluTS , Among n it occurs in 
those whoso (h'ejily feeling minds have ti(*nchui upon the 
integrity of the viscera: or in those wlio liavo strained the 
latter by rajnd child-bearing, and pioluiiged nursing of 
thoir tliildnai. The (t<^^ most liable to it is between thui;y- 
livc and hftv years - bid it begins at other dates. Oiieo 
establLshoil, it is geneially voiso in the spring than at 
othei seasons: stormy w either ;iud low-i]>ing clouds, with 
alternations of sunshine and gloom, at aiiy period of the 
year exaspeiatc it. 

Certain nerves of tlie body are more liable to neuralgic 
disease than others, and tliese lia^e been written and 
spoken of as distinct maladies. To the neuralgia of the 
nerve whose branches come out of the bone above the eye- 
ball, under the eye, and m the lower jaw, ^sending branches 
to the whole side of the face, and to the teeth, the si^ecific 
term of tk douloureux is usually applied. When the large 
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ncive wliicli runs behind the hip-joint down the baelc of 
the thigh is affected, the disease is called scutflca. But 
tic also 0( *urs, and indeed, is pretty frequent in the neiwes 
of the arm, especially of the fore-arm. As a transitory 
sign of dyspepsia, it is often felt in the fingers, in the 
shoulders, and in the ribs; for the shoulder pain, t have 
seen calomel given, under the idea that the liver was at 
faultT ^id I have seen leeches applied f(»r supposed phinisy 
which some sai-volatilc immediately removed : so little are 
these sympathies recognized* Worst of all, tic is occa- 
sionally univers«il, every pmicipal niTvc in the body being 
attacked in the (oiirsc of twi^ntydoui hoius. I have seen 
two cases of tk of tlic enhre skin of the bctly excejit the 
fjice : in one case, to siir‘h an intense dt'groe, that cxiiosiire 
of the hand out ol a glovM‘ ioi iwr innin^lj^ cmus^mI excpiisite 
oain. The skin, and indeed lle^ vxliuje siihstanee of one or 
(iulh legs, aie oecasK’indlv t’ scat (»f severe nerve pain. 
Tlic scaln, l)cing lajgi‘iv ]ne\ided with animal nerves, 
wliK li, nioi(*over lutr .n a h ird, inelastn* tissue, is tlip seat 
oi iia'^t seseiy* TieuTiil<*i.s uincli, iindir the ruinn* of 
Herf>nt(, is the daiiv toimciit of thousands. All 

these ioi ms arc lonnei.h'd witl) l*ie same intimate eoudi- 
ti<ai of#the piiiicd ih » \c^, ai-d VMth some ihasi? of viseeial 
irritat* >11, alvavs ut a iier\iais kind, but sometimes with 
the addition of jnueoUf> deiangemeiitd It is v<on, m oiir 
present knovvled^'e of tlie nervous svstem, to sjuKulate as 
to the cause why oii(‘ nerve, rathei than another, becomes 
the seat of morbid svm]mtliy and iiain. We liavc some 
grounds for saying that livei" <h*iangi*mciit is connected 
with snaiKia^ that nervous disorder of tin' stomaeli itsidf 
is mostly found w ith fir of the face , and that, when nri- 
Ution of the w'omli 's siipcr.idded to that of the btomaeli, 
lie ef tlie sealp, or iurvoifi^ headdehr, is the most «M)mmon 
result. Yet al* tlicse are liable to exeeptions; the great 
point of ynacijce is to know that viseeial disoKler of some 
sort is at the bottom of th(*ni all, and to detect the phas(‘ 
of that disorder. 

The treatment of mtiralyia is, in great measure, depen- 
dent on the duration of the disease; for the longer it 
has existed, the greiitcr the probability that the visceral 
derangement has reached the point of obstructed function, 
and vice verm. .In recent and not very intense eases, the 
excited state of the viscera points to the expediency of 
employing those remedies of the water cure that diminish 
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irritation, sncli as tlic wet-slicet packing, fomentations, 
short Inp hatlis, small (juautitios of \^'atcr, gentle exercise, 
mild diet. In the older cases, when* miifoiLS disorder and 
function of the viscera obtain, it may be ne(;es- 
sary to use the wet-sheet packing from time to time, but 
the HtmuhiiuHj agencies of tlic cure should especially be 
brought into play, such as the sweating, prolonged sitz 
baths, tlie douche, large dos(‘S of water, and, if the legs be 
not the aflccted parts, a good amount of (*xercise : if they 
are, a good amount of fri( turn. J>ut th(,sc are gf'neralities, 
and m this more than in any otlicr chionic disease, ve 
find commingling of svin[>toins, and ronflicfiiig considera- 
tions of age, the exdting («msf,^^thc constitutional ten- 
dency, pnwioiis treatment, habits, (Stc, of tbo ]).itient, 
which must sway^tJuiimutitioiHa a\ lien the details of ticat 
ment are to be dVutxJimed Thus, SA\eating may be 
indicated, and to a ceitain extent sbould be jiractised, but 
the age of fitly -fi\e }eais, added to nnmfal distrcKs, as an 
exciting (‘aus(‘, may lender the j«aL. cut’s head full; in 
wlii(‘h (Mse, the cllcct of the sweating on ^the pulse and 
head should bo Avatched, sto])]ied immediately on fulness 
of tlie toiriK'r and tightness of tin* latter, and the wet-sheet 
liackiiig or Ibiiieiitations had i(‘coiiise to, in order byrediicc 
the ciivulatioii generally, and that of the head inpa-rtHular , 
liavmg done Avhich, \ve ictiuii to the mam indication. Of 
course tliese uccessarj wandenngs from that indication 
]*rolong the process of cure - but it is tor w^ant of such 
precautions as I liave .pist alluded to, that the WMter or 
any other treatment becomck a dangerous one, as it is sure 
to do in iioii-proh'ssional hands. In the course of the 
treatment c||||kiin disagreeables aie also apt to aiise, which 
it is AvVil tne patient ,*^ioiild understand beforehand, so 
that he may avoid discouragement. 

The first is actual* of pain. This liappens in 
the earlier part of the trc‘atment, and is accounted for by 
taking, as a basis, tlie fact hereinbefore mentioned, that 
neuralgia is itself a rude effort of the vis(iera to save them- 
selves oy throwing their irritation on the external nerves. 
Now, the effect of the water treatment is exactly the 
same : it places the viscera in the be^t possible position of 
vitality to effect this diversion in their own favour. No 
wonder, then, that at first the effort ^ thus encouraged 
should be towards the nerves, already Ihc recipients of 
the internal morbid sympathy, and that the old pain should 
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he increased. But, as will now he i)kin, this is rather a 
sign of the wholcfoomo action of tlic treatiiumt, and should 
he a ground for hope rather than despondency. For, as 
gradually the whole skju is brought uito a more active 
state of function, the vis(‘eral irritation is thrown upon it 
ill its extent, or upon the low'Ci part of the digestive caiuil 
in the shape of diarrhoia. 

Tlie second disagreeable is the nausea and general 
mainline which attend the lirisk action of the water -treat- 
ment m tins malady. Y(‘t, without these, tlierc is little 
chance of cure ; foi tlicy are the signals of that uprising 
of the digestive organs wdiieh precedes a (ritical action in 
some other organs . .Tlc 'Tisteral irritation tliat attends 
neuralqia is one of the nnist dee}Oy-sented and inveterate 
in character, and tlie. n]>rni>ting of therefore a per- 
turbatiiig piocess loi the time heui* 5 ^Jic disjointing of a 
ioiig standing bad anangi'inent is not ejected without 
some iiicom cnieiicc , but the end justihes and compensates 
for that For the shoiL sitz l)atlis, or long h>ot baths, 
relieve very iimch of tlie nausea and malaise Iroin fime to 
time. i\s might be cxpe(‘tc»l, these signs are more pro- 
minent 111 old than in young ueurnhjha. But T hold that 
no of a fixed kind c.in lie got rid ol without *nme 
crith.al action, and tli.it, generally, a bilious oiiti>ouring hy 
the mouth and by the boAvels, oi Sweating, or an itchy 
eruption of the skin: but never boils.* 

Case XVIV Sciatica. 

Tliis patient is brother of the most distinguished of the 
metropolitan surgeons, who, indeed, recommended him to 
come to me for a trial of the wai»r-treatment. He is fifty 
years of age, a i>CEson of most active mind, ocjciipymg 
himself durmg a long day wdtli matters of grave luid 
complex character, and even filling up hours that are not 

* In his paper on the water cure, in “ Colburn’s Monthly Magazine” 
ior September, 1845, Sir Edward Lytton says, “ that neuralgia is one 
of the diseases not curable by tho water-treatment.” Of course, his 
own experience is very si^pall ground on which to frame this statement, 
which is altogether incorrect. Had he been my patient, he would 
have had opportunity of hearing the contrary from one at least of the 
patients who are th|| subjects of the following cases. ^ But this is ono 
oi several inaccuracies in the paper in question, inevitable by a non- 
professional person writing on a medical subject. 
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rcco^ized as those of business with botany, gardening, &c. ; 
in snort giving liis mind no rest. Witlial his position 
brought him, as host or guest, mto not unfreijiient dinner- 
parties, wJiere, though moderate, he could scarcely lie fis 
ahatinent as, considering the mental labour and slight 
bodily exercise he took, he ought to have been. The con- 
seciuence was, that tlio digestives began to give way ; he 
fell into ill health ; ami alter two years of dyspeptic dis- , 
order, the internal irritation attempted to relieve itself by 
the production of tic douloureux m the sciatic nerves. He 
bore this for one year, trying, meanwhile, a vanity of 
remedies, but to no purpobc ^Tlie pain drew the aflected 
leg up, so that m walking ho cou^ *i,not put the flat of the 
foot on* the ground • and it also obliged him to stoo]). 

He had a vanctiv* ol dysjieptic signs, although want of 
appetite was not oni:. tHiit a sw^ollen tongue, somewhat 
Split, inflamed back of the throat, red eyelids, yellow white 
of the eyes, and general want of activity m the skm, 
bespoke something wrong at the eiin^iv of nutrition, ami 
in that eoiiriction I treated Ins digestive organs and sbn, 
leaving the mat tea to follow in tlmir train. For nearly 
five wei'ks ho was packed once, aiiA thou twice, daily, in 
the wiit sheet, the cold shallow batli, and sometnibis the 
cold dripiang sheet aftoi it, he took the cold sitz bath 
once, and sometimes ‘Lwiee, daily; occasionally, ho had a 
dripping sheet instead of a sitz bath, he drank ten to 
twelve tumblers of water; took hoi so exercise; and in 
diet avoided all hot Ikpiids whatever, taking only cold 
milk and water, bread, butter, mutton, boe+‘ }>oultry, 
potatoes, find nee. After a month of this soij of treat- 
ment, and when the tongue had diminislied, and the 
inflammation of the tlirpat much subsided, I began to 
sweat him and douche him daily, he took tlie sit/ bath 
daily; the dose of w^atcr was increased, and the system 
was vigorously pushed. Under it, lie began to have s\vim- 
raings 111 the head, occasionally nausea, and “knocked up” 
feeling, and his bow'cls acted for some time irregularly, 
sometimes torpid, but more freipioiitly relaxed. Such is 
the outline of the treatment which he pursued to the end 
of the second month, when all maiiniT of engagements 
obliged him to leave Malvern, although against my advice. 
It is proper to state also, that in the coiu^se of treatment 
here, lie ran up to London for a few days; so that his 
residence near me was a trifle under two months. At 
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leaving, I gave him directions to pursue a modified treat- 
ment at home. The pain was as nearly gone as possible 
before he left Malvern. This was in the autumn of 1844, 
and I heard nothing whatever of him until June, 1845, 
when the following letter from him gave me his history in 
the interval, and confirmed the complete success of the 
treatment : — 

" * “ London, J une 15^/i, 1845. 

“My dear Sir — T always intended reporting to you, 
sooner or later, the result of my consulting you, of my 
residence under your care at Malvern for two months, and 
of my subsequent adoption, to a limited extent, of the 
treatment you rccomir^ .,ied. I might have rejiortcd my 
complete restoration to health and strength some weeks 
ago, but constant and pressing engagements left me no 
time to do anything which 1 4 i)iihi*post})one ; and further- 
more, I thought it would be more satisfactory to see how 
far I coiihl stand the trial of parliamentary work in Lon- 
don, and not hall^ti^before I was fairly out of cover. I 
was certaiidy^cnt to you, after two years’ illness and one 
years sciatica, as one of the incurables. My general 
liealth improved greatly during my residence at Malvern. 
I so far lost the sciatica, that, though I only walked with 
difficulty and e^jusidorable pain when I went there, I 
Walked perfectly free from pain wbefi I left. You told me 
I ought to have remained another month at least, and I 
believe my cure would have been much more rapid had I 
done so. On my return home, I adhered pretty closely 
to your orders as to regimen till Chnstmas, about ten 
weeks af^or 1 left you, drinking about six tumblers of 
water per diem, taking a biith in some shape nearly every 
day, and occasionally a wet sheets under blankets. Though 
1 was never afteiwards inconvenienced by sciatica, I was 
occasionally reminded that it had not been fairly exorcised : 
but these sensations very gradually subsided. I then 
occasionally felt lumbago when I got up in the mornin" 
to a degree which, in former times, was generally followed 
by severe shock on a sudden, which laid me on my bac"' 
for a fortnight ; but since I was under your treatment, 
tliis has invariahljsi gone off after breakfast in a fev 
minutes’ walking — a perfectly new feature in my case. I 
have gradually resumed my former occupations without 
inconvenience, with somewhat more indulgence than here- 
tofore in point of hours ; and I have gradually dropped 

0 
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into my old habits of livin^sj, which were always moderate ; 
that is to say, drinking wmc only in company, continuing 
my five or six tumblers of water m the course of the 
twenty-four liours, and daily shower-bath, or dripping 
sheet, when from home, with a dry sheet afterwards. 1 
think I am now, in all resiiects, as well as I ever was, 
making a due allowance for a dilicrence of powers between 
twenty and fifty years of age. 

“ 1 am told that a rcsidenen at Malvern, free from the 
cares and anxieties of business, would account for this 
beneficial change, irresiicctive of the peculiar treatment I 
unddiwent there. That may ,J)e : but partial trials of 
change of air and scone previousi.^^diad not produced any 
marked effect, «xnd I attribute my restoration from very 
serious derangemc»^i/}f the nen^ous system entirely to the 
very rational and inteliigli.lc xiiodc of treatment adopted by 
you. You explained the cause of my disorder , you gave 
me the rationale of your treatment , you stated the effects 
that you anticipated from that treatm^ at, and those effects 
resulted. I think it, thendoic, sound logi<<5 to refer the 
result to the treatment. Mrs. ’s* case was most suc- 

cessfully treated, and the effect continues. I think it, 
therefore, but due to attribute our improvement con- 
dition to your skill ; and I have not hesitated, and shall 
not hesitate to bear tllis testimony in all quarters. Wishing 
you every success, 

“ I remain, ray dear Sir, 

“ Most truly yours, 

' u > 


This pajiient remains perfectly well now (July, 1847). 

Case XVII.— Neuralgia of both Legs. 

In the summer of 1843, a gentlemim of thirty-two years 
of age, who had formerly been in the army, and had then 
led a very dissipated life, placed himself under my care at 
Malvern. He nad drank largely of spirits, had passetl 
through the stages of nervous dys^psia, and was now 
arrived at a complication of irritatecr and obstructed func- 
tion of the digestive organs that was quite lamentable. 

r. 

* This patienUs lady bad been under my care for some minor 
ailments. 
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lie had also been twice salivated with mercury. His skin, 
jialc as death — his soft, flabby lirnbs—small, rapid, and 
compressible pulse — all nesiioke the extent of the internal 
mischief wliich originated this painful affection of the 
limbs These last were racked with pain night after night, 
notwithstanding enormous doses of opiates, and it was 
only -towards morning that, between them and exhaus- 
tion, ho dozed for an hour or two. The pain frequently 
returned in the day ; but, oddly enougli, he ttouhl then 
suspend it, by tightening a cord round the uj^ier part of 
the thighs ; the pain, however, returning when he slack- 
ened it. This was of ’’ *^1186 m the night. The pains 
commenced at tlie hijf-joint , and between that and the 
ankle, there was not an inch of the lim]> free from it ; and 
it w’as of an intensity that n mde tj >c ^perspiration stand on 
his face ^ 

I have said there w^as a comydication of irritation and 
congestion wdthm. and 1 tlieicloie treated the case yair- 
tially for both. yiacked in tlic wot sheet •twice a 

day for a w'C(^a ! the next w’(‘ck he w^as y>a(;ked two suC' 
cessive days, and swc'/ated the third ; and this was con- 
tiuuod for nearly u month Meantime, he had the cold 
fihalluw bath after ea<h of the above processes, the drij)- 
ping blioet onccT or twice m the (Jjiy, according to the 
amount of pain ; every other night ho w'tis fomented on 
the stomach for an hour at bedtime ; he drank twelve to 
fifteen tumblers daily, and ate sparingly ; his exercise was 
considerable, as the ific was jjuic.t for hours together, and 
did not interfere witli his walking This first month was 
one of predation to him, for the yjains were much increased , 
but as I had •anticipated and told him this, his confidence 
and patience lield out against if. Still, for seven weeks 
they were severe; in the eighth and ninth weeks they 
gradually diminished. In the tenth week a most extra- 
ordinary circumstance occurred. One night the pains 
were terribly aggravated — almost as bad as ever ; he had 
shiverings, and felt altogether nervous. After a few hours, 
this was succeeded bv an excessive flow of pale urine, (Ae 
i)am suddenly ceased^ and he never hid it aftenvards / 1 
nave no doubt that, tn this renewed disorder, there was an 
effort made by the viscera; that effort produced the 
shivering and iftrvousness. and resulted in the flow of 
what is called “hysterical urine.” It is quite certain, 
however, that the cure dates from that day ; he never had 
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pain afterwards. It is necessary to state, that durini; the 
last five w^eeks he had been sweated tmd douched daily, 
besides a sitz bath of half an hour, and large quantities of 
water; so that the stimulus of the treatment had had full 
play. His spirits and general condition had improved, but 
not sufficiently to satisfy me, and I therefore detained him 
here a month after the cessation of the pain, and continued 
the douche and other tonic treatment : but nothing seemed 
to elicit more pain. I look upon this as one of the ])est- 
defined instmices of organic etlbrt on the part of the vis(*erii 
that could bo produced, and altogether as an extraordinary 
case. ^ 

Case XIX.— Trip DouLounEi K oj' the Fapk 
* 1 1 . 

The subject of this case is a military offic(*i‘, fifty fovir 
years old, ol amazing ai’isdilai uow/t, viiL.i 1^0 has 
alwa3"SM'^'on in the >f cxeicihiiig to the utmost in 

hard riding, hard .taiknur, ind athletic exercises 
lived in the usual st, ' (‘t vanthmieu of g* d ‘’fUilv ami 
fortune, 'Ijiieil wi cl varii"- ot dirties, wiih loud <»f all^ 
manner <if ctaidmieiits, 0: uik seven oi laght glassos of 
wine at and alter dinner, stiung cotit", strong tea, but 
was not dissqated in ithcr lespetts A few years bade 
ho had some mental distress. What T suspeit to have 
taken idacc is +his . Ins mode of diet irntatiMl an excitable 
stomach, his excessive evcrcises irritated Ins sj anal cord, 
the seat of the will; the former played on the latter, 
w^hich was ready to receive imtation, and th^ nerves of 
the left side of the faccj^procecdmg from th’e spinal cord, 
derived their morbid sensation from it when it was thus 
exerting morbid sympathies with the viscera. The tic 
commenced about four years before he came to me, and 
was at first confined to the mim of the upper jaw, left side, 
but grailiially spread to tlie lip. It very often came 
vdthout any movement of the lip, or jaw) but was sure to 
come on with it, so that eating was a senous operation for 
him. He underwent a variety of trpatments for it ; and, 
among others, an attempt was made to separate the 
nervous twigs of the gum from the main branch of the 
nerve, by cutting down to the bone. TlAs seemed to take 
the edge off the pain for a period, but it returned as 
before. Homoeopathy was tried with some success, also ^ 
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but several reasons obliged him to give it up. He passed 
the greater part of the winter, i844jOii the shores of the 
Baltic, in which he bathed daily. This bathing brought 
on diaiTlioea, and considerable relief, in the midst of which 
he was called to England ; continued his old plan of diet, 
and soon got the Uc as bad as ever. He then came to me. 
Ail -the signs of nervous disease of the stomach weie 
shown in his tongue, throat, eyes, sensations, &c.; but 
his appetite was good, which, no doubt, was the reason 
whcrelore no restriction had been hitherto placed on his 
dieL except by the liomoeopatliic j^hysician. 

His diet was immediat^V changed to the simple rule of 
my esuiblishmcut, an# as his body had been well used to 
(old w'^ater, and w\as in good (^ondition, brisk trcatimuit 
vas applied at oi'ce wms paeVtd in two successive 
wet he(‘ts, mom lug and with cold shallow bath 

oi seven iiiinides af'* . each; and took the sitz 
bvitli t(‘r thu-e, quarters ol )'jr at noon. He wore the 
a1 doiiiiiial (‘ompfes^al! d* ok fifteen tundders of 
>t*o, and ty'ulked siy milvs daily. After a 

' .to 'lit he SuA the ‘uche h>r hve or ux minutes at 
j MU' iie.l Ino kug /. ]»ath m the e\tidmr, in yhico of 

the p«i.'lung the iiackiug waf- omitted 

altogether ior two “r tn (k davs, ^nnl tlie douche taken 
twice. Th IS was douc in •>! (U'l to gi' c resjute from the pain 
which was loiiscd ^'adi time he was laid in the wet she(d. 
In fact, the phoiajinenon of incr(’ased ]»ain, to which 1 
have alluded m the text, "v^is very yialyiaLc in this gen- 
tleman, whose excellent re-activepowei was thus exhibited. 
HoweveiPi he w'as resolute, and did and bore everything 
he was desired to do, and had his reward, for at the end 
of four wetks the tie w as nearly^ gone. He went home lor 
a few wrecks, continued a modified treatment, but not the 
strict diet he had wuth me, and the tic remained just as it 
was when he left me, now and then “simmering.” He 
returned for a fortnight, took to brisk treatment again, 
and got ri^ of the pain altogether. As easterly winds 
had always ag^avated it, I recommended him (it being 
the month of September) to spcncl a few wTcks at some 
place on the Devoiillxire coast, until the middle of October, 
and then to migrate to the south of PYance for the winter, 
BO as to edaUiMh the freedom from pain which his treat- 
ment at Malvern had effect. Since he left, he has sent 
me repeated accounts of himself, each aimouncing that 
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“ all is right at which I rejoice, as it speaks of the well- 
];eiiig of au excellent man, and pmns taking patient.* 

It sliould be added, that diarrhoea of two or three days 
repeated several times, was the only critical action that 
marked this case. 

It must not be exi^cted that all cases oi facial tic arc 
curable so soon as tliis. In this instance, much had, no 
doubt, been done by the previous bathing in the Baltic, 
and its results in diarrhoea ; and the constitution of tlie 
patient was excellent. Gencnilly, it requires many 
months of assiduous water-treatment to undermine this 
tedious malady; and in mar^':ascs it certainly fails, 
though as often, I think, from the T^aiit of patience of the 
sufieier, as incthcacy of the treatment Still, it does fail ; 
and the well-known o«so of a popular nobleman, wlio was 
a lung time under treaMiXjit at Mahern, is a iiotablo 
instance of this ; lie was. not one jot better. Altogether, 
it is the most luveteiate of neuralgic cmnnbiints 

Flying neuralgic iiaiiiP of tht‘ iibs^'cspecially over and 
about the lioait, ol tbc lingers aiuL arms,' are always 
symptomatic of ]>assiiu unrease of irritation in the viscera, 
and are l)est treated with hot fomentations to the stonia<‘li, 
cold hip baths, dripping oheets, or foot baths, acrvu<ijiig to 
the presence or abseu/e ot mucous and fevi‘risli sigiis, 
the fomentations being most jnoper wlieii such are 
present, and the other moans if they arc absent. In 
violent fits oi foced tlic fomentations, with copious 
water drinking the wliilc, are the best soothing remedy, 
and seldom fail to alleviate, if not put down the attack. 
And this — which I have proved in a great mlmber of 
instancos—forms a very strong argument for the origin of 
neuralgic Jiilmcnts in the Viscera. In like manner, tootJir 
ache^ which is very often a tw of the nerves of the teeth, 
is relieved by fomenting the stomach, foot baths, and 

* I seize the opportunity of bearing tliis (6*^11100117 lo the fairness 
anti implicit regularity ot this patient, who will Bniile to sec it thus 
roconletl. But mobt militaiy men are excellent patients, and the 
physician may always lely that his injunctions will be conscientiously 
fulhllpd by them. The same applies to mentoers of the Society of 
Fnends, and, to a great extent, to Scotchmen — all three well regulated 
cluBhcs. I’hey only can know the comfort of havingsuch patients who 
aie Ipouhletl by the indolence, capnee, unreasonableness and irreg^i- 
laritv of the far greater number, who thereby gam no health for 
theuiselves and no credit for the plijbiciau. 
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drinking water freely. In all such cases, the relief is 
owing to the transfer of irritation from the interior to the 
exterior. 

Neuralgia is for the most part as I ha.ve said, a tedious 
malady to cure. At this moment, I have with me a 
gentleman who offers another exception to this rule. A 
le^ words wull tell his case, its treatment, and the result 
up to this time. 

Case XX.— Sciatica. 

The patient is thirty years ohl. For five years he has had 
severe and increasing sr*’ iea of the left side Resident in 
Ciinada, he then under\tcnt all kinds of treatment — ^mercury, 
of course, in ahundance, tunl iodine, until his head and face 
swellc'd ; he was poisoned ]^v it, dact. Besides this, he 
had been greatly given to siilfft drinking. In November, 
1845, lie reached England, imrposely to try the water 
cure, and came jmder niy care the latter end of that 
month. Between his landing and his arrival at Malvern, 
he w'as induced, during a shoit stay with his friends, 
to try acupuncture ; but the needles gave him exquisite 
tortjjre, and considerably augmented the neuralgic pain. 
In s.pitc, however, of the bjul medicinal treatment he had 
imdergone, his constitution, natu«ally of the strongest, 
retained a good degree of vigour. Yet to look at him, 
when walking, bent almost double with pain and limping, 
one would not have given much for his chances of 
recoveiy. • 

The action of the treatment in this case was immediate. 
He was ♦fomented at night, and packed in the wet sheet 
morning and evening for an hoif , with a cold shallow bath 
afterwards. He drank twelve to fifteen tumblers of water, 
and lived on mutton, farinaceous puddings, bread and 
butter. After two weeks of this, he was packed m two 
sheets successively, in the morning, and one in the 
evening, with the douche for three minutes at noon. He 
wore a compress all the time. For the first fortnight, the 
j)ain was somewhat roused whilst in the wet sheet, but 
subsided immedij^ely in the shallow bath. In three 
weeks he felt little or no pain at all, except when he sat 
down on the floor, and tried to stretch the neuralgic leg 
out as straight as the other. In walking he felt none, 
nor was any halt in his gait, or any stooping, perceptible • 
in short, he declared himself in all jiarticulars well, and 
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that this sdaticay which, for five years, had not only 
resisted all means, hut increased notwiths ending them, 
had in one month yielded to simple water. The last I 
heard of this patient was, that he was the most vigorous 
dancer of Scotch reels at a party for that jairposc; this 
was three months after his first coming to me. 

Htjre is another case, which, although the subject of it 
was not young, was cured in a brief period. 

Case XXL— §ciatica. 

This gentleman, a solicitor, was ‘fifty-six years old in 
December, 1846, when he came to me. He had led, 
generally, the sedcntat> ^ .cjdental to his profession, 
but on particular occiiskuis, had more than an usual sliiuc 
of exercise attendant on it also. lie had lived what is 
called temperately ; that is, he had taJfi/': wine freely, but 
it did not intoxicate him He was inclined to corpulency, 
weighing fifteen stone heihre he came to Malvern, which ho 
left weighing thirteen stone. 

The malady commenced in September, 1845, suddenly, 
and when lie was apparently in the best of health. It at 
first attacked the ba iv, caushig lumbago pam, so as to 
render stooping impracticable. Changing m character 
from an aclie to a sharj) kind, the pain extended from the 
loins into the buttock, and thencjc into the back of the 
thigh, and down the leg. It grew worse and wc'ise up to 
May, 1846, when it drew up and criiiplcd the^leg— the 
right one. At this point he began to use active measures 
against it; the back and: buttock were cujiixjd several 
times ; the vapour bath was used ; medicines of difierent 
kinds were taken, as were also some medicinal waters at 
Shap, the quality of which I know not. In July, 1846, 
he underwent acupuncturation; but ncitlier the needles 
nor any of the other remedies availed anything. 

On 6ih of September^ 1846, he came to me. After some 
preliminary rubbing with the dripping-sheet, he was sub- 
mitted to wet-sheet packing, once an4 then twice a day, 
with prolonged sitz baths, and hot fomentations to the 
abdomen at bedtime. He drank ten or Ijwelve tumblers 
of water daily j walked as much as his leg would allow 
him to do. His diet restricted him to the use of animal 
food four times a week. The sciatic pain was aggravated 
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by these means; for which, at the end of a fortnight, the 
sweating process, with the douche, and long sitz baths, 
were substituted ; and he continuea the use of tln^se daily 
up to the time of his departure from Malvern, which was 
only four weeks from his arrival. At the end of the third 
week, there was some degree of nausea, foul moutli, broken 
sleep, tendency to diairhoea, and that general malaise 
which betokens critical action in the boily. It was so with 
him, though incomplete ; for subsequently to this he had 
but little pain, comparatively speaking. At the end of a 
month his avocations obliged him to leave Malvern ; and 
he went away armed wii*\ ihstnictions from me to pnictiso 
occasional sweatings, aiTemating with wet-sheet packings, 
sitz baths, and now and then a shower bath, for want of 
a douche. The quantity of^v^tfr + ^ be drunk was dimi- 
nished in consequence/ of the necessity he was under of 
employing his hram laboriously; with which laige watcr- 
drmking is always bw;j,mpatible— dangerous even 

The sciaticji finally and entuely left him aboiic* Christ- 
mas, 184(). In February, 1847, ho wrote to me as fol- 
lows 

“ lijhave put off writing to you for longer than I intended, 
and i feel sorry I did not sooner impose upon myself so 
grateful a task. The day I left Mt-lveni I dined at Wor- 
cester, and in walking up and down the streets waiting 
for the omnibus, I found how much my (complaint was 
gone, to my inexpressible satisfaction. When I got to 

r , I was still better, an(> it has gradually worn away : 

and I am now as free fiom it as ever I was in my life; ana 
more, mf general health is better and more vigorous than 
it has been for thirty years. Walking and horse exercise 
I can go through with more ease and ardour than I could 
have uoDc for many, many years past, 

“ When I got here from your a^eeable place, I followed 
up the shower hath once a day— viz., in the moniing, and 
suitable exercise; but I was not able to go through the 
other processes. I found myself so rapidly recovering that 
I thought there was no occasion for it. And althougdi you 
said I should never ^et quite well without a crisis, I assure 
you I have done so, and without even a relapse.” 

(I am not th^ess convinced that this gentleman had an 
incomplete crisis, as above mentioned. In this month of 
July, 1847, I hear, through an indirect channel, that he 
remains perfectly well.) 
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Of Nervous Headache, the cause is still to be sought 
in the viscera; and the crises of the water-treatment which 
effect its cure are all produced in them. Vomiting, chronics 
relaxation of the bowels, copious and loaded urine, attend 
its disappearance, but never boils nor irritation of the 
skin : in many instances the cause of nervous headache is 
to be found in disordered function of the womb, and 
especially m excessive or difficult menstruation; in these 
the stoppage of the excess, or removal of the difficulty, is 
equivalent to a curative crisis. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that this last class of causes renders nervous head- 
ache exceedingly unmanagcabh>hy this, as it is by all 
other plans of treatment. The mterine organs acquire 
morbid habits of action, occuning with periodical regu- 
larity, and it is diffic^Jt to break them. This is more 
especially the case whenJ*"wrQi a iHopcr amount of men- 
struation, it comes slowly with pain, and is extended over 
eight or nine days ; these cases ^c ^ften intractable. 
When the headadic is (;onnccted*with excessive and 
quickly flowing menstruation, the water-treatment is much 
more certain in its (‘urative result. Arising from any 
cause, nervous headache, which keeps a lixeld period of 
accession, is much less readily curable than that which is 
induced at uncertain times by varying perturbating tir- 
cmnstances ; once break the period, and you have it under 
command. And in all cases the patient must have 
patience ; like other He diseases (for this is only a tic of the 
scalp) it IS very rarely cured hy a coup de-^nain : indeed, 
the attempt to do so by urgmg on excessive treatment, 
more usually exasperates the complaint; the ♦phase of 
visceral irritation on whidi it depends is so precise as to 
require the nicest adaptation of the amount of stimulus 
applied. Moreover, this is eminently one of those dis- 
eases, the relief obtained for which from the water cure 
is more experienced after that treatment has ceased for 
some time, than in the course of it. 

There is the occasional as well as the curative treatment 
of tic of the head or nervous headache. To subdue it for 
the nonce, a cold dripping sheet, well ijibbed over the body 
for three or four minutes, and repeated evciy two hours 
or so, is, with some, a good remedy, A cold foot bath for 
fifteen minutes, repeated every tnree or lour hours, suc- 
ceeds with others. Tlie cold site bath for twenty minutes 
or more is often successful. Finally, hot fomentations to 
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tlie pit of tlio stomach are of the greatest benefit, except 
when there is excessive menstruation, in which event they 
arc inadmissible. In trying any of the above, it is neces- 
sary to drink water more or less freely, according to the 
fever present, and the mucous symptoms, and to frequently 
change the abdominal compress. We are often obliged to 
try one after another of all these remedies. My experience 
speaks in favour of the foot baths and sitz baths, in the 
great number of cases : that is, wliere a tonic effc(;t alone 
IS required. Where, together with tlie nervous symptoms, 
there is deficient secretion from the digestive mucous 
surface, and constipation bowels, dry mouth, hot breath, 
&c., attend, foraenUtiAis arc preferable. The rubbing 
sheet is for the shgliter headaclies. But packing m the 
wet sheet, sweating, and the douche, are not admissible. 

The curative tieatmcut headache is regulated 

in the main, by the siimc circumstances as the occasional. 
It is necessary to ascertain the amount of secretonal dis- 
order which is audevf to the nervous; how far mucous 
derangement, find feverish excitement conse(juent on it, are 
combined with the nervous pain, and the conilition of the 
uterine functions. Generally there is much disorder of the 
muco^;s membrane in this chronic headache, owing very 
often to the violent medicines that been employed 
against it, and agamst the constipation of bowels which 
almost as ofUm attends. In this case, the partial packing 
with a wet towel twice a day, gradually proceeding to the 
employment of the sheet, shpuld be used; with the cold 
sitz bath for half an hour, oneo or twice daily, the 
abdominak compress frequently changed, and a somewhat 
copious use of water. The diet^hould be chiefly farina- 
e-eous, meat being taken only twice or thrice a w^eok, and 
the exercise should be rather free than otherwise, provided 
the stomach digests a good portion of food. This sort of 
treatment should be persisted in, until the reduction of 
the mucous syrai)tom8, for the most part announced by 
some internal crisis, is well established. In the course of 
efiecting this, it is more than probable that exasperation 
of the neadaohe m^ occur, and especially immediately 
preceding some crisil^if the bowels : for the efforts of the 
body to that end are all made through the nervous system, 
which is roused #) them by the treatment. Accordingly, 
when such occur and induce severe headache, the treat- 
ment must be relaxed, or suspended for a few days or a 
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week; and the patient may be assured, meanwhile, that 
the pain is here of favourable augury, certifying the active 
operation of the remedies. In fact, if the patient is pretty 
strong, I generally recommend him to bear with it for a 
time, because a continuance of the nervous excitement, of 
which it IS a sign, is pretty sure to terminate the sooner in 
critical relief; but this requires discretion. Supposing, 
then, the mucous and feverish symptoms removed, ami 
action of the bowels obtained, the wet-sheet packing 
should be discontinued, or only used now and then, as the 
pulse hardens and quickens from the rest of the treatment. 
For a tonic and stimulating plan is now advisable : besides 
sitz baths, the douche should b!^ taken, and gradually 
increased to several minutes’ duration ; the shallow batli in 
the morning should be had Im* four or five minutes, with 
considerable friction; fouTOlltlis should be taken once or 
twice a day ; the dose of water should be free , a small 
quantity of animal food should be giveii,once daily, and a 
good amount of exercise taken, i^erscvcrance in these 
means at length causes either a diarrhma, dr eruption of 
an itchy kind, in various parts of the skin, with sometimes 
a considerable exudation of glutinous liquid under the 
abdominal compress, which I have iound to smell stfongly 
of medicinal substances, long previously taken. But, as 1 
have said, stopi)agcs in the treatment are every now and 
then necessary and beneficial. 

When, with nervous headache, tliere are signs of 
obstructed action of the livoi, sweating will be require" 
with still a wire not to excite the circulation and nervco 
beyond the cajiabilities of the organization,*' and any 
feverishness it may beg^t is to be subdued by the w«t 
sheet. And as regards the mrative treatment generally, it 
must be remembered, that when a bad fit of headache is on, 
it is to lie suspended, and the occasional treatment already 
spoken of employed. Scarcely any disease demands more 
attention of the practitioner, in order to make minute 
changes in the treatment, for the great benefit of the 
patient, than this troublesome form of neuralgia. 

Arising from the phase of uterine irritation which begete 
slow, painful, or scanty menstruation, headacli^ is 
treated in a very similar manner to the above. Wet 
sheeting and prolonged sitz baths and folt baths are the 
principS remedies^ and the douche shoidd not be applied 
without care ; for in these cases there is frequently, besides 
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tic outside the skull, some fulness of blood inside of it, in 
the brain ; for which reason, also, the quantity of water 
should be carefully regulated. But where the pulse does 
not indicate such fulness, the douche is a very necessary 
pai-t of the treatment ; and, played well on the loins, tends 
powerfully to facilitate the uterine functions. Tlie diet 
must dei)end on the same circumstances of fulness of head, 
or the contrary. But in either case the exercise should be 
considerable, for they both differ from the instance of sup- 
pressed menstruation from actual bloodlcssness, of which I 
shall have to speak hereafter, and in which much exercise 
is far from desirably It is scan^ely necessary to add, that 
sweating is out of the ijuestion in the headache from the 
cause I am now speaking of. 

In the contrary case, of nervous headache conpecied 
with excemve meiistruatioif, tonic plan, and rest of 
the digestive organs and limbs, are necessary. In all 
exhausting losses of blood, nature, in order to save the 
vital organs of fiutiition, concentrates the blood which 
remains about them, so as to obviate the extin(jtion of the 
being. Ileiicc, with excessive menstruation, wc constantly 
see inflammation of the stomach coincident; and hence, 
also Vlio necessity of avoiding stimulating or coiiious food, 
although the body may be drained of blood at the very 
time. But as food is to be \ery careTully taken, so exorcise 
should be carefully pracitised, not only because there is 
small supply of blood in the system, but because, whenever 
the will is exerted, as in ws^king, there is a strain upon 
tlio nutritive organs, and consofiuent increase of their 
congestior- So that we have abundant reason for very 
careful dieting and for absolute rest, or at most onlj^ passive 
exercise, in the headache coim5cted with excessive men- 
struation. Inasmuch, however, as exercise is forbidden, 
so should the processes of the water cure bo of a kind not 
to require it ; and, in fact, those which are found practi- 
cally to be most efficient, require none, or at least very 
littley to cause re-action. Tlie sitz baths are very short, 
varying from two to five minutes each, and taken three or 
four tunes a day. I have often x)rescribed such in the 
midst of immense fnenstrual discharge, and always with 
decidedly good effect ; of course they are cold. A minute 
or two m the turation is of great miportance, as, if the 
patient be in the bath too long, it will rather increase than 
relieve the evil ; and the colder the water the shorter the 
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time. Experience alone of the individual constitutions can 
attord a nist notion ol the requisite time an<l temi>erature. 
The cold rubbing sheet is another remedy in the case in 
question. Watei should be drunk in very small quantities 
at a time, even so little as a wine-glass full ; nor should 
the whole quantity exceed one or two tumblers in the day. 
The reasons, for low farinaceous diet have been given : 
ripe and cooked fresh fruits may be taken, as also miccu- 
lent vegetables. Besides the most complete rest of body 
which is attainable, it is a great point to avoid extcmal 
heat, and all hot liquids taken internally. Last, not 
least, as the excitable characteB of w’oinan is m this malady 
infinitely augmented, it behoves «to withdraw from the 
brain all subjects whicli deeply implicate either its moral 
or intellectual faculties : and, however, distiistelul to femi- 
nine nobility, the paticnt"3P?[S learn to take things quietly. 
By such simple and negative moans as these, 1 have 
cured old-standing nervous headaches arising from uterine 
in*itatipn and lueinorrhage, when ull sorts of medicinal 
and dietetic tonics, opiates, and astringents, had altogether 
failed. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on this malady, 
because it is of so irequent oceurreiico, and because it is 
not my intention to ilbstrate its history and treatment by 
the detail of cases. It is one of those diseases of wdiich it 
may most truly be said, that no tw^o ca»es arc alike— of 
which, therefore, no picture could be given, by one or 
twenty cases, that should be^ a practical guide ; so much 
does the management of each one depend on small points 
which appeal to the intuition rather than the feire obser- 
vation of the physician. Meanwhile, it may be confidently 
stated that nervous headache is one of the maladies in 
which the judicious use of the water-treatment is most 
efiectuaL 


§ 3. APOPLECTIC FULNESS OP THE BRAIN—CONGE8TION 
OF THE BRAIN— PALSY. 

In the preceding nervous complaint#, the diseased circu- 
lation of Dlc»od in the substance of the nerve-matter was 
not of a character to disorder its functidli by ohstructinet 
it ; neither have we direei^ tangible evidence of excess of 
blood in it as the essential of their presence, although, 
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reasoning on sound physiological grounds, the inference is 
inevitable. In the disorders which head this section, 
however, tliere is every evidence that excess of blood, in 
a varying degree of stam or congestion, exists— a con- 
gestion tending to imy)ede the office of the brain and sy)iual 
curd, and their commands to the muscles of voluntary 
action. 

The manner in which rrpojjlectlc fulness and congestion 
of tlie brain arc generated, has been already sketched 
(page 20). Originating in stomach initation alone in the 
first instance, it is a simple extension thence to the biain ; 
but when mental causes have been at work, the shock or 
strain on the miinrs oigan, the brain, is reverberated in 
the digestive oigaris • an irritation is set up there, plays 
upon tlie already prcdiMi)osed brain, and thus chronic 
fulness of the latter is CbUfxb^’ihed, which, as might bo 
expected, is of a more inveterate character than when the 
fault is all in the stomach. The man who lias few mental 
cares or toils, biirwh^# gives his stomach a great quantity 
of work, will get liis head too full of blood, and the* fulness 
will bo, in the great majority of instances, of the apoplectic 
kind : whilst lie who (budges with his head, swallows his 
food •without chewing, or cats very little, and perhaps 
takes stimulants to carry him on in his labours, will have 
fulness of the head too, but it witi be of the congestive 
kind. The diffei-cnco between these two is, however, in 
degree only and the patient sometimes passes through 
the apoplectic, and subsequently reacdies the congestive 
stage. In both, the lllood-vJssels of the substance of the 
whole brmn contain too much blood : but in apojdectic 
fulness they still retain a considerable amount of their 
vitality and contractile power, find there is not only too 
much blood, but it is passed through it with augmented 
rapidity. In congestive fulness, on the other hand, the 
blood-vessels have lost their tone more completely, and 
the blood is not passed on rapidly. But as the distinctions 
between these states have a most important practical 
bearing, I will endeavour to render them clear by placing 
them in a tabular form : — 

• 

APOPLECTIC FULNESS CONGESTION OF THE HEAD. 

Occurs in personplifving a general Persons of meagre habit and ex- 
fulness or blood, and -who make treme nervous action, both of 
that fluid rapidly i who have great mind and body, whose tendency 
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appetite for food; and in whom 
there often hereditary ten- 
dency. Causes are, excessive feed- 
ing^ Btimnlating diet, alcoholic 
fluids, want of exercise, long sleep, 
hot rooms, sensual indulgence; 
tonic medicines, especially iron 
waters. 

Symptoms are, turgid and red, 
or puiiy and pale face, projecting 
eyes, gieasy skin of the face, 
'whi/ 7 iijg noise in the eaia, flashes 
of file hefore the eyes, giddiness, 
and lightness of head ; sometimes 
xcry bad headache, fiery red 
throat, furred and rcd-tipped 
tongue, feeling of choking aljp|\fc. 
the throat; tlmst, great appetite, 
constipated bowels, but largely 
opened when they act, and of 
dark cedour; urine scanty and 
high coloured; seldom any pain 
cr other sensation m the ahdo- 
men ; tenderness at the pit oi the 
stomach occasionally; breathing 
Btiong and wheezing, pulse laige, 
hard, throbbing, rather slow, fre- 
quent palpitation ; strong ten- 
dency to sleep, gieat impa.ieiicc 
and irascibility, restlessness of 
mind as to subjects ; hot skm and 
small susceptibility to external 
cold. 


CONGESTION OP THE HEAD. 

is to keep both on the stretch, and 
eat not in proportion to the wade 
incurred, are the most subject to 
this state. Causes arc, excessive 
action of the brain and spinal 
cord in mental excitement and 
venereal pleasures; alcoholic 
stimulants, and small quantity 
of, or improper food, being taken 
at inegular times, and eaten 
quickly , tea, coffee, and other 
hot liquids; want of natnial and 
regular sleep; tobacco smoking 
and ^iinuffiiig ; losses by purging, 
bleeding, and urine ; mercury and 
iodine. 

1 1 ^Slymptoms , — Colourless ordlrty- 
looking and anxious face, eyes 
sunk, linminiiig and singing noise 
in the cars, dulness ot bearing and 
sight, fho lalter being often clouded 
by a cobweb or ^tlark spots : gid- 
diness and faintness, sense of 
weakness in the head, red and 
swollen tongue, relaxed ^hroat, 
no thirst, appetite often small, 
more or less distress after eating, 
hovvels constipated, but quantity 
to bo evacnatt^d small, urine co- 
])ious and clear, especially at 
night, nocturnal emissions , breath- 
ing lyeak and slow, sighiog or 
yawning, pulse small, solt, and 
oilen slow; but littli} Bleep, and 
bioken and dreamy; mind de- 
pressed and moody ; no desire for 
exercise, and the limbs soon 
tiled; skin cool and bloodless, 
feet icy, great susceptibility to 
external cold. 


Tlieso are wide differences, and fatal ones, to those who 
tre^t a name instead of a condition, who would bleed, or 
otherwise reduce, for a “fulness of the head,” without 
inquiring whether that means “aponlectic” or “conges- 
tive” fulness : many is the unfortimate, it is to be feared, 
who has passed out of the world after a bleeding, who 
might have been kept in it mth nutritious food, and rest 
of the nervous centres. But although tho causes and 
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symptoms, and, as will be presently seen, the treatment 
of these states differ, they nevertheless tend towards the 
same end, if left to themselves. The fulness constituting 
the apoplectic tendency terminates in sudden pressure or 
effusion of blood on tlie brain, with apoplectic stupor ; and 
the patient eitlicr comes out of this with more or less 
pals^,. or dies, the palsy sometimes gradually disappearing. 
Ill the fulness winch I have callal congestive, the en- 
feebled and gorged blood vessels of the brain gradually 


press more and more upon its matter, oppress its function, 
and finally induce palsy of more or fewer muscles, but 
any such suspension of consciousness as that which 
ajKids u] topic jy. 

^"hus, then, the matter stands:— in apoplectic fulness, 
there is excess of blood in 1 he body generally, and in the 
brain m particular and a fin .'ion; for, even in health, 
that orpii receives oii(‘ fiftli of the whole blood of the 
bo(ty. The vessels of the brain not only (iontain too much 
blood, but lh.it Slood is eirculatcd with a rapidi/y and 
force, that re.^idor siiddfii extreme pressure or rupture of 
them very jaobable. Moreover, the body is in a high 
state of nutrition, the blood-vessels themselves are highly 
noun, bod, and thertdbre, although containing too much 
fluid, ha\c not so niiK'li lost their co 5 ,tractility, and arc not 
in the state of extreme and atonic lelaxation, as in the 
(jongestive state. Accordingly all the phenomena arc 
tliose of excessive actum, as will readily be seen in the 
above tabular view. In con^e'^Hve fulness, on the other 
hand, there being rather a paucity than an excess of blood 
m the eii^re frainc', nature, acting by her invariable rule, 
sends the greater iiortion of it to^thc centres of life in the 
sto»ach and the brain. But as, in that case, nutrition of 
the blood-vc,ssels is below par, they oficr little vital con- 
tractile resistance to the blood tJiat oppresses them, and 
the cireulaticpii in the brain is thus enfeebled, stagnant, 
congestive, with slight chance of causing sudden, but with 
every probability of inducing gradual, pressure of the 
organ. The same deficient nutrition obtains in tho heart, 
wbieh therefore fails to drive the blood to the head vehe- 


mently : and thus, between the deficient blood, its conges- 
tion in the brain, and pressure on its nervous function, 
and tho general deficient nutrition as a consequenc,e of 
both, the phenomena of this congestive fulness of the head 
are those of enfeebled action, aa the table exhibits. 


p 
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In a patient, suffering with apoplectic fulness of the 
head, whatever suddenly reduces the general and local 
repletion, large blood-letting, purging, sweating, or the 
immediate and complete withdrawal of all stimulus of 
food, lb apt to cause a transition from that kind of fulness 
to tne congestive. The rationale of this is sufficiently 
obvious from what precedes: the sudden reduction of 
stimulus, and of the vital fluid, takes from the vessels of 
the brain their contractile energy, whilst the same reduc- 
tion causes an undue proportion of blood to centre in them, 
and this excess and their relaxation constitute the con- 
gestive state. This is constantly occurring in consequ^e 
of the rough practice so comiwonly employed agam|t 
what 16 called ‘Metermination of blood to the head;” 
But, without that, the same transition is liable to take 
place. If apoplexy docs -wj^nappen, the rapid action of 
the digestive organs at length passes into feverish action, 
the appetite diminishes, the blood wastes without being 
renewed in proportion, and the vessels of the bramundeigo 
the same change as if sudden reduction liad* been effected. 
If apoplexy happen, the means usually taken, and the 
starvation that follows the attack, serve in like manner to 
convert the apoplectic into the congestive state. »;^Tow, 
this transition state jf. often presented for treatment, and 
requires considerable acumen, both to detect and to treat— 
to steer between the tonic and the depleting plans. The 
enumeration of symptoms already given will enable the 
practitioner to ascertain tlie preponderance ol one or other 
condition, and his remedies must be applied accordingly. 

When the state of a2>oplectio fulness is to be^com&itod, 
we must have recourse to the lowering processes of the 
water cure. Hot fomentations to the abdomen, theHoii- 
fetant wearing of the abdominal compress, packing in the 
wet sheet, the long sitz bath, low diet, and strong exercise, 
require to bo used But the temyxirature of the fomenta- 
tions should be regulated by the pulse; if tliis be very 
hard and bounding, they should be moderately hot, and 
may be incresised in heat as the pulse becomes softer. The 
wet-sheet packing, too, must be regulated by the pulse and 
the sensations in the head ; and thetpatient ought not to 
remain more than thirty or forty minutes at a time in it, 
if the former be very hard, and the lattd distressing from 
giddiness, gredt noise, &c. ; it is well, also, to have a cold 
wet cloth on the head whilst in the sheet In the cold 
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eliallow bath which follows it, the head should be first 
wetted, and a pitcher of cold water poured over it; and 
this should be repeated twice or thnee during the bath. 
The frequency of the sheet will depend on circumstances 
to be mentioned presently. It is as well to commence tlie 
sitz bath at about 00'' or 65°, and gradually reduce it : the 
dtTration of it should be from thirty to forty-five minutes, 
and a cold wet cloth should be worn round the head whilst 
in it. The diet should bo greatly predominant in vegetable 
matters, animal food being taken only twice, or at most 
thrice a week, and of some of the least stimulating kind, 
such as chicken. And as the object of such diet is to reduce 
the (quantity and stimuStting quality of the blood made, so 
is the strong exeicise intended further to waste it as it is 
formed. There can be no djjubt that the bulk of circulating 
fluid adds to tlie laborious cliaiacter of the circulation, and 
also quKikens the activity of the functions— of the nervous 
pai*ticu]aiJy : ani^on both these accounts it is desirable to 
avoid much water driiiking in this kind of fulness head ; 
in fait, excepf to quench the thu-st, the less water is drunk 
the better. 

ThoaC means fulfil the intent of reducing the mass of 
blqj) I'gcncrally, and in the head in particular. But a body 
in &is state must not be rudely hainiled by the water plan, 
any more than by the medicinal plan. If it be attempted 
to hurry on the process of reduction, one of two things is 
liable to happen : either the frequent processes eircite the 
nervous system, before the quantity of circulating blood is 
reduced, and thus endanger the bmin that is tlie subject 
of treatmesut ; or, the reduction being auddenly made, the 
apoplectic is changed for the congestive state, by the mefins 
already stated. So that the more full the lieail,’ the more 
cnrefully should we proceed in the endeavour to empty it : 
in this, as in so many other instances, the physician’s best 
part is patiently to watch nature’s steps, and have a care 
not to exceed or hasten them; the circulation should be 
carefully watched, and any the least augmentation of it, in 
the form of nervous pulsey or any other nervous sim, 
should immediately make him pause, for a time, and relax 
the treatment. Thcfpulse should be examined daily, before 
and after the wet-sheet packing, and the quantity and fre- 
quency of the latter regulated accordingly : few will bear 
more than two packings in the day ; most persons not so 
many. Fomentations, also, if too hot, or too often applied 
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make the head throb instead of quieting it. Both these 
being powerfully and positively lowering remedies, aid the 
negative depletory measure of diet recommeiirled , and if 
all be jiidieiously employed, they form the most certain 
means of permatjontly relieving the apoplectic hcad—tho 
long sitz baths, meanwhile, drawing the blood downwards 
from it. 

Under the most favourable circumstances, however, ner- 
vous signs appear in the course of tlie treatment, indeed 
they arc indicative of the passage of the cerebral fulness 
from the .stage of of)pressioi) to that wliich is coincident 
with i7T(gHlar function of the brain; but if tlio tremors, 
fears, &c., arc very distressing, aii that is required is to 
relax or suspend the treatment for a time. The sleep, too, 
from being excessively heavy, {j^comes broken and dreamy : 
this acknowledges much tJie same cause as the nervousness, 
but needs nc^t any great attentioa As the brain empties, 
the circulafion m it becomes more steji^dv, and all these 
symptems dwindle down into quietride. One striking fact 
is, that, whereas the i)atieiit had never befoVc exporieiiced 
any dvhpe])tic uneasiness in tlio stomacli, h(j now, as the 
Jicad becoinos more light mid easy, lor the first time 
discovers that his food (lisagrees, by a sense of heai'iimss, 
distention, t'cc This is explained by the opjircssed state 
of the brain, Avliich had ])reviously rendered it insensible oi 
the irritiition going on m the digestives, whose moibid 
sensations come to be api»reeiated when tlic brain is 
recoveiiiig its activity,by tin* withdrawal of the load wliich 
oppressed it MucJi giuiiublmg do patients make at this, to 
them, new symptom, but they should welcome rit, were it 
for no other reason than tjiat it lays ojien to them the origin 
of their perilous raalaily of the head m the digestive organs, 
and tacks a dietetic moral to tlie history of tlicir complaints. 

In congestive fulness of the head, contrary indications of 
treatment are presented to those just considered. Here 
the object is to ^ve font to the blood-vessels of the body 
generally, and of the brain in pjirticular, so that tlicse last 
may contract and nd themselves of the load. As in all 
exhausted states of the nutritive or^ns, so in this there 
is congestion of the digestive appararlis, as well as of the 
brain ; hence the imperfect digestion and blood-making, 
and the want of tone in the solids. Ta relieve the con- 
gestion of the apparatus in question— to obtain good blood 
nom better digested food— becomes, therefore, tne primary 
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luetxns of givinaj tone and contractile energy to the blood- 
vessels, and whilst blood is thus being made, a sunul- 
taiieous aim should be to distribute it emially to the 
surface and the interior, and thus to free the latter from 
its excess. 

For these purposes, in a case of pure congestion of the 
liGati, rubbings with the dripjang sheet should be first 
used several times in the day , then the cold shallow bath 
every moniing, with one or two sitz baths of ten minutes 
each daily , toot baths of eight or ten minutes, at any 
time of the day^ are desirable; the compress should bo 
worn all the day, and changed three or four times ; the 
quantity of water dru^k should be very giadually in- 
creased, until it reaches eight or nine tumblers daily. Tlic 
diet, meantime, should such as nourishes, without 
oflemling the stomach by its bulk , and therefore bread, 
the highly nutritious fannaeea), and meat, should chiijfly 
form it. "Nothing is so bad fur the sfcoinacli of one with 
congested head as larlje mass(‘s of veg(^able^foi>d* : they 
distress and bppress that oigan, and neat ot‘ head and 
harass of iiiiiid immediately follow Moreover, as the 
olqect is to restore tone to the blood-vessels, the diet which 
eoiuafiis the greatest amount of nutrnuent, without being 
actually in dating, is the best, alltrding as it does the 
most nutiitive blood. TJio duration of the above treat- 
ment will depend much upon the re activei energies of the 

E atient, which, in this malady, Jirc often at a low ebb. 

lut when, from the pulse, tl\e skin, the seiisati(»iis in the 
stomach, &c., it is inferred that the congestion about the 
stomach <*8 diminished, ami the powers of nutrition 
increased, the treatment may bcttuigmciited in proportion. 
The shallow bath should be extended m time, and more 
effusion on the head and more general friction practised ; 
the sitz ba-ths may remain as lieforc, unless there be great 
constipation, when they mayrcacli twenty to thirty minutes. 
Cold spinal washings for three or four minutes, once or 
twice a day, may now come in advantageously, foiminga 
kind of step towards the employment of the douche on the 
spine. It may be exm^lient, also, at this yieriod, to 
substitute a small douche for one of the sitz baths, and 
gradually increa^ the length of it ; and when the patient 
is able to take if for two or three minutcjs, to submit him 
to a larger and heavier douche. The foot baths will be 
found still of much use; they relieve the tightness, the 
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darting pains, the fixed headache, and the fidgety state of 
mind, which so commonly attend cerebral cxjngcstion. Bad 
sleep, another accompaniment, may be often cheated by 
a short sitz bath at bedtime. In case of intense distress, 
or even pain at the pit of the stomach, fomentations of 
moderate heat over that part are useful. The pulse being 
very small and weak, the skin cold and very inactive, and 
the tongue moist, it is necessary to jnit the patient in the 
sweating process now and then — twice a week, perhaps. 
As the obje(it of this is only to give some artificial aid to 
the efforts of the interior organs to s^nd their blood 
towards tlie exterior, and to rouse them generally, the 
appearance of moisture on the skiif is sufficient evidence of 
such eft'orts having been siiciicssfiilly made; and it is 
unnccessaiy, and indeed wouy, be harmful, to urge the 
process further. But in some cases it is not needed at all ; 
and when it is. a prolonged cold shallow bath should 
succeed it. All these means requiie to be modified in 
period and din *>!on, and somctimes'^obe susT>ciide(l, when 
there is reason to* think that they arc too much for the 
re active power of tlie system. In no diseases, so much fis 
in these head affections, is it reipiisite to calculate the 
capacities of the body, so that no remedy shall oppress, 
instead of aiding them Vi their strivings towards restoi'ation ; 
and in no way can this be so safely done as by commencing 
very gently with the minor tonic appliances of the water 
cure, and as gently increasing their strength, until tlie frame 
re-acts healthfully upon a loiitg application of the douche, 
or a shallow bath of six or seven minutes^ duration. Slioula 
the efforts of the body, at any time during the i^-catment, 
generate feverislmchs of cnouth, pulse, &c., a towel or 
partial wet-slicet pai'king maybe necessary; though, as a 
continued remedy, it is not indicated. 

The amount of water to be drunk is a nice matter in 
this disorder. Connected, as it lor the most part is, with 
intense vervonB dyspe 2 fsin^ large quantities of water are 
inadmissible, especially in the onset As the circulation 
and blood-makin" improve, the quantity should be gradually 
increased. Further, it oJten happens that the shock of 
half a tumbler of water, cold from tlte spring, upon the 
stomach, produces immediate tightness and pain in the 
head, particularly at the early "stage of the treatment: 
iind I have found all inconvemcnce of this sort obviated 
6y the simple contrivance of raising the temperature 
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of the water to 60 % until a better state of things is 
established. Very heterodox this, I suppose, with those 
who follow the German track, and cannot think for them- 
selves ; but it is good policy, notwithstanding, to avoid 
disagreeables, even though the road be thereby made 
somewhat longer, of whi^ I am by no means sure in the 
present instance. 

A similar nile of gradual increase applies to the exercise 
of patients with congested head : the reason for which has 
been more than once given in preceding pages. As the 
blood-vessels of the brain and spinal cord gain m tone, and 
the whole circulation improves in strength^ the amount of 
active exercise may bc^augmented ; but at first it should 
be as small as may be, or even confined to the passive 
kind^ generally, hoise exercise is the best. 

With these indicia regJfidmg the treatment of the two 
kinds of brain fulness, it is unnecessary to enter upon that 
which is fitted for the state that partakes of both I Iiave 
had such under my cjAapc, and have lound it a mos^ difficult 
thing to manage, as may he imagined^ is con- 
sidered that the blood-vessels are in the inezdo-termine 
betwcicn excessive and deficient nutrition, and when that 
win Ti is adapted for one is unfittcil for the other. The 
general plan m these cases is, to use the wet-slicefc packing 
alternate days with the shallow batii, and to have the sitz 
baths daily , inclining, upon the whole, rather to the tonic 
than the lowering applications ; with, perhaps, the excep- 
tion of the diet, which slnjiihl be rather on the side of 
fasting than fensting. For the rest, the physician must 
exert hia, power of discrimination: and, doing so, he will 
find this mingled form of brain fulness a much less tedious 
malady than the purely congestive state, though more so 
than the apoplectic. Indeed, pure atonic congestion of 
the brain is, in its treatment, one of the most trying thin^, 
both to the patience of the doctor, and the faith of the 
liatient. Yet it is one of the most common in this land of 
anxious heads, and aching hearts, and sordid scrambling. 

Case XXII. — ^Apoplectic Fulness of the Head. 

# 

Tlio patient is a gentleman of forty-six years, who for 
some years had%one all he could to fill his body generally: 
and his head in particular, with blood, he had eaten ana 
<lrunk more than was good for his body, and not had care 
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and anxiety of mind enough to mortify it. He had l^cn 
plentifully bled, puT^j;ed, blistered, &c., but the causes had 
not been removed , therefoie all these means were unavail- 
ing; on the contrary, he had been ordered by his medical 
attendiint to tak^' first one pint, and then one bottle of 
sherry daily ! He came to me, weighing nearly seventeen 
stone, although a short person, with a turgid face, bound- 
ing pulse, fiery red and furred tongue ; his sensations of 
pain, giddiness, swimming, &c, in the day, were bad 
enough , but it was at night that his chief misercs came 
on. He got to sleep well enough ; but horrid dreams 
presently began, with startings and nightmare, , he awoke 
biting his tongue, with the saliva pouring liom his mouth 
in largo quantity, numbness of the liinbs, and fear of^ 
immediate annihiJation In the day, too, thcic was frecpicnt' 
numbness of one or more limbs '^Altogether, his life was one 
of fear and misery, and of uii(|iiestional)l(‘ peiil, for apoplexy 
was imminent, and might take plact^ at ai^v moment. 

As he lived only live or six luifbs from Malvern, he^ 
proposiicTtb'VHhffe Vmd sec mo frequently, and cany on his 
treatment at homo This was iif>t very prudent; bul 
relying that he uould strictly follow liiy directions, I 
consented to the arrangement I ordcreil the wet-shoet 
packing once a day, with a coltl shower bath after it. He 
wore the abdominal com]>rcas, tbe water he drank was not 
to exceed live tumblers daily, his diet was reduced to a 
small quantity of animal food every other day: broad and 
butter, farinaceous jmddnigs, <grecn vegetables, and water 
— nothing more. He took abundance of exercise. He 
came to see me several tunes, and aimouiioeil it calmer 
sleep altogether, though s^jll much disturbed. lie got to 
take two wet-sheet packings m the day, mid fomentations 
at night for an hour. The bowels were becoming relaxed, 
and the kidneys were acting with extraordinary energy, 
although when he came to me, a tea-cup full of blood-red 
urine was all he passed in each tw^idve hours He was 
thmiimg under tlicse excretions mid the diminished supply 
of stimulus and food; still he was nervous and hypo- 
chondriacal, and gave signs which showed the congestive 
fulness of the head had been establisI9leil. It was plain 
that tlie lowering process was going on too fast, and 
I therefore dmunisned tlie whole treatment, and the 
quantity of water especially. He went away, and I saw 
nothing more of him for four or five wrecks. At the end 
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of that time I rode out to see him, and was astonished to 
find a perfectly lean man, with abundant wrinkles, where 
all lia(l been to the last dejipree turgid. In fact, he told 
me that, from the time of his first consulting me to that 
date—about nine weeks — he had positively lost five stone 
wckht. He further told me*that, after last seeing me, 
he had gone on jiacking and fomenting at the rate of twice 
a- day, had taken an enormous quantity of exeridse, and 
drunk an enormous (juaiitity of water; that, in short, as 
regarded this beverage, he had become infatuated, just as 
drunkards are with ah^oholic drinks , that he had got up 
at niglit, when not thirsty, to take it—an irresistible desire 
for it, as for a stimulus?, seizing him , and when his wife 
remonstiated with liim on drinking so much, he had even 
taken it luitively, unknown to her, and thet the fear of my 
interfering with it liad jifipventcd his coming to see me. 
Mcantiiuc, however, Lis nights had materially improved , 
tho mglitmare was gone- the staHings almost so, he 
rarely bit Jus toiigiu^ and the nightly^ sail va^on had 
etoiquid. Tin; bowels and kidneys ban coin^ lied to act 
briskly, and his apjictite was great. But his hypochon- 
di’iacal state had very much increased, and his ner^cs were 
quite hliukeri. Warning him on the folly of what he 
had lieon doing, I desired him to ]('avc oil* all treatment 
except the shower bath m the moimng, to take as little 
water as possible, to enter upon a tuJl animal diet, to walk 
less, and to amuse his luiiid by travelling about. He did 
so, and gradually got round ] but it took nearly twelve 
months to recover Ins nervous firmness. Kecover it ho did, 
however f, and at this time, more than two years since he 
consulted me, he is one of the Jicalthiest men alive, with- 
out a single bad symptom about the head, or any other 
organ, weighing between twelve and thirteen st(»ne, eating 
as others do, (Irinking two or three glasses of wine occa- 
sionally, and a tumbler of bitter ale every day. 

Tho rationale of this case and its treatment is as follows : 
— ^llie patient, instead of allowing me to see him frequently 
and judge of the progress of his malady, took upiju himself 
not only to continu€, but to increase tlic amount of treat- 
ment prescribed hy me. Tlie continued packing, the low 
diet, the excessive exercise, and, above all, tlic enormous 
quantity of water he drank (fifteen and eighteen tumblers 
daily) all conspired to quicken the process of waste in the 
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body much more than was proper. In fact, this waste 
was so groat as to require constantly the stimulating power 
of tho water, to which he had re(‘ourse in the manner I 
have described. The too rapid declension of the body thus 
induced, proved a shock to the nervous system, enfeebling 
it, and bnnging about the^ hypochondriacal state alluded 
to. The same declension of organic vigour drove the brain 
from the apo])icctic into the congestive state, the utmost 
amount of relaxation having possession of the cerebral 
blood-vessels. So that when I saw him after an absence 
of several weeks, what his nervous and other organs 
wanted was, rest from exc^cssive action, and tone, as I have 
already laid down, as essential for *eongestKm of the head. 
The patient, accordingly, took a shower bath daily, more 
and stronger food, less exerci^", and veiy little water, 
adding to those the genial tome of change of scene and 
circumstance. Having a good constitution to go upon, 
this succeeded, although it took a long tiiDC. Had he boon 
guided bv me fnan the beginning, ‘‘seen me ofioner, and 
his s>TnptdWclos'(^l> attended to, and his treatment modi- 
fied according to them, lie would have rcaiilieil the point 
of health he now possesses without the pciil and dis- 
agreeables ho parsed tliroiigh. But whilst tins (‘ase si lows 
the danger of using t^jc watcr-troatmi'iit without advice 
and di«»cretion, it also exhibits the very gi*eat power it 
includes of peinianeiitly reducing a condition of brain, 
which all othoi modes of treatment only relieve for a brief 
licriod, and wliicli in tins case^liad not lieen relieved, even 
for a sliort time, by any of them. 

Case XXJII— ArorLECTic and Congestive Fulness 
OF THE Head—Heafness— Intense Headache. 

For several years a lady, of forty-eight years of age, 
had ^ocn subject to most distressing and alarming head 
symiitoms; intense prostrating hoadaclies; gid<liness that 
caused her to reel ; bursting sensation of the skull , violent 
and irritating noises constantly in the head. To these 
were added, great nervousness, bound bowels, scanty 
urine, constant feverishness, vehcmeift flushings of the 
face, ice-cold feet. The pulse was large, ljut yielding and 
mo^ irregular , appetite small ; sleep very much disturbed 
She had undeigone violent medication at the hands of the 
first metropolitan and provincial authorities, whose object 
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appears to have been to drive powerfully from the head, 
by such remedies as five grains of calomel at night, witJi 
some drastic draught in the morning, whilst little atten- 
tion seems to have been given to the diet. However, 
between the original malady and the excessive irritation 
se^uj) by the medicinal treatment, the nerves, both gan- 
glionic and cerebral, and their centres, were in the most 
alarming condition. 

All the symj)toms evidenced that middle state of tlie cere- 
bral blood-vessels which I have mentioned as the transition 
from the active fulness of apoplectic, to the totidly ])assive 
fulness of congestive disorder, and to the difficulty of tt eat- 
ing to Mdiich 1 have alhffled. Accjordingly, I commencexl 
the treatment very eandully. Tlic d(‘tails are as follows * — 

August Ist. — riot foraei^tatioris to tlie abdomen for an 
hour at bedtime, the flannels changed every ten iiuiiiitcs, 
and a wine-glass of cold water drunk at oaidi change. 
Damp compress qp the bowels, to be worn night and tlay. 
From three to tour tiiniblcrs of cold watf'j^^di^nnt^^Jio day, 
to be talvt'u id small (juantities at a time Vlfeaklast of 
cold toast and a little butter; no Ihjuid whatovcT. For 
dinner^ three ounces of animal food--mutb>n, be(‘f, poultry, 
and game, three times a week, with fis litth*, li(]uid as pos- 
sible. On other days, the dinner ccuisist of a cup of 
cocoa, witli cold toast and butter; or of some fannoceous 
pudding, eaten iieai ly cold. Very weak, and almost cold 
black tea in the evening, with cold toast and butter The 
pulse becoming less hard andobounding under this, I pro- 
ceeded with more decided treatment. 

4th.— P» eked in W(5t sheet for au hour before breakfast. 
Dripping sheet after it. All the ^est as bef<»re 

6th. — The stime, except that the shallow bath was used 
instead of the rubbing sheet after the packing. The patient 
remained four minutes in it, was well rulibed, and had 
watcT repeatedly poured over the hetid. 

9th.— Sitz bath at 70°, for a quarter of an hour at noon, 
was added to the above. Did not ‘agree ; headache came 
on hour or two after it. 

12th.— Packing and shallow bath before breakfast ; a foot 
bath of cold water, frith some mustard flour in it, for ten 
minutes, twice in^the day ; fomentations at night ; abdomi- 
nal compress , thnie to four tumblers of water. This was 
the treatment up to the 

27th. — ^The head suffering a good deal; ordered foot 
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bath of mustard and water; also that the nape of the neck 
should be rubbed for lifteen minutes with the same mix- 
ture. Head immediately reheved. This instead of the 
packing. 

28th.— Patking as usual. Three foot baths in the course 
of the day. 

Sc])teiiibcr 2nd — Pulse considerably reduced by the 
long -coij tinned packing, fomentations, &c. ; somewhat 
mclmcd to hysteria too. Nervous headache. All these 
signs indicated that the lowering process had, for the 
present, been earned as far, or at least as last, as the 
•system couhl bear. Tlicrefore, on tlic 

3rd““'I only oidered the cold sMhllow bath before break- 
fast, witli the f oot baths as usual. 

4th — Shallow bath on rising, foot batli.s as usual * sitz 
bath at noon lor half an liour. Eoile out in a wheel-chair 
at two o’l'loek for an hour, ('ame home and vomited copi- 
ously until live o’clock Here was tlu^ beginning of an 
iMt'i the pa(;kiuC fomentations, &c, by 

rem()viiigYnrTri\itive state of the internal organs, had 
enabled tlnun to effect. Tlie nervous condition of the 
2ii(l, was tlie syinj)tom of the (‘(jiniiieucing etlort whicli 
tenninatx'd in tins manner The matter vomited consisted of 
alaigequaiitirvof cla^r Irothy mucus, mixed with an equal 
quantity of a bhuk, tenacious, and lieavy substance. A cold 
sitz bath for a quart(T of an lioui aftoi it, and fomenta- 
tions at nii>:h1, removed all traces of the emetic tumult 

ftth - Shallow bath in the inoinmg; foot and hand 
baths three times m the day; sitz bath for halt an hour 
at noon, and a <jiiarter of an hour at five p.m. (fDischarge 
of blood from the bowels in the morning — another cha- 
idcter of the iiiteiiial ciisis. Head aJtogetliev free from 
])ain : and she said she felt lighter and better than she liad 
ever done 

(>th "Treatment as above. Fomentations at bed time; 
walked more than half a mile steadily , much better to-ilay. 
In the course of the night colicky pains, followed by free 
diiirrhoea., the bowels acting twice. 

7th — IVeatmeiit the same. Walked; and then drove 
out for an hour. Felt better than slits, had done from the 
beginning. . 

8th.— Nothing but the shallow bath. But as she becanie 
languid from going to church, she took a foot bath, which 
soon restored her. Quite well in all other respects. 
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lOtli. — Some little feverish disturbance inthiccil me to 
order a packing to-day. Foot, hand, and hitz batlis as 
before. Head became bad from too long drive. Fomen- 
tations at bedtime. 

1 Ith — After a good night felt well ; ordered foot baths. 
Suddenly seized with cojnous vomiting and luirging. Took 
site -bath after them, and went out qinte well. 

13th.— -Walked out twice, and drove once. Packed in 
the morning in wet sheet. Two sitz, and two foot baths, 
and several hand baths in the day A considerable quan- 
tity of blood passed from the bowels. 

15th.— Sick again. 

lf>th.— Hea<l lor thc<^#5^ week perfectly well, and admit 
ting of a good .imount of exeicise. This day, Jiowe.vcr, she 
overdid it, and the head- became bad in the night Had 
not packed foi tliiec days,7)ut, on account of tlic increased 
lieadaclie, slie tlie 

20th— Packed ^ did notu^alk out at all, look one foot 
and one sitz batlf, and fxlnve. 

From tbi^ Ijime to the 24tli, wlien this‘^)aiVd’^jt‘loft Mal- 
ycni, she (xuitiiiucd to take the shallow bath in the morn- 
ing, two foot baths, and two hand baths Throughout the 
latter 'month bf the treatment, the vomiting ami pinging, 
with occjusionaJ discharge of blood Jtoni the bowels, con- 
tinued in varied degree , but I liave only noted the days 
when cither of these was excessive Fonicntatioiis were 
frequently employed at night for twenty or thirty minutes, 
according to the transitory co^lditlOll of tlie liead ; wdieu it 
was worse, with increased strength of pulse, they w^erc 
used ; wli 4 m it was bad, witliout tliat sign, additional foot 
baths and sitz baths were beneficially taken. 

This lady left Malvern on the 24th Seqitciiiber, taking 
with her the following directions to be pursued at lionic 

“ Shallow bath at 58" every morning for two minutos. 

Two foot baths of ten minutes eacJi in the coarse of 
the day. 

“ A sitz bath at G5° for half an hour every other day at 
noon, or at any time three hours after a meal 

“ Wear the compress all day. 

“ It would be welj to pack m the wet sheet once a week 
or BO, with the shallow bath as above , but if all is right 
in the head and ^lowels— that is, if the liead is free from 
heat and pain, and the towels sulhcicntly open— omit 
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“ Vegetable diet except three times a week, when animal 
food may be taken at, dinner.” 

The deafness with which the patient was affected varied 
in the course of her treatment at Malvern, but, on the 
whole, dunmished so much that, by the time she left, she 
could hear iierfectly well, if too many voices were not 
crossing eacm other at once. Perseverance in the above 
directions at home completely removed it. 

It should bo recalled that, previously to trying the water- 
treatment, this lady, whose position in society is high, 
had been rendered incaiiable of enteruig it ; the excite- 
ment of the smallest rmtmm was too much for her head ; 
liesides whi(*h, the headaches so frequent, and so 
intense, that she could form no engagement with the 
smallest certainty of being able to fulfil it ; withal, her 
increasing deafness was daily ttiidenng society impossible 
and distasteful to her. Neither could she find pleasure in 
travelling , for ten or twelve miles, in the easiest carriage, 
was more than she could bear m ojte day.*^ But after going 
through treatment all this was dianged. Her 

headaches had gone - gone so far, that between September, 
1844 , when she left Malveni, and May, 1845 , when she 
returned, she had not more than three attacks for' a few 
houis (induced by ijp^ental excitement), and of a vastly 
mitigated character, instead of one or two bad attacks 
every week, and more or less of it every day. The resto 
ration of her hearing was her lestoration to society. And 
the ce^'tainty she had that, af any time when the head had 
been tired by talking and listening, she could put herself 
to rights with a wet sheet and a loot bath, rendered the 
life worth possessing whn;h liad been for a long time pre- 
rtously intolerable. In this altered state of circumstances 
she passed through the winter of 1844 - 45 . In the month 
of May of the hist year, a considerable amount of mental 
excitement, experienced while undergoing the physical 
excitement of travelling from place to place, added to 
irregularities of times of eating inseparable therefrom, 
brought back some of her ailments ; that ii^ to say, some 
degree of flushing, and a considerable degree oi deafness; 
in all other respects she remamed waU, showing the par- 
tial character of the mischief. ^ Still, the causes had been 
re-applied, and the efiects were inevitable^ and I therefore 
reaimmended her return to Malvcrij, for a short course of 
more active treatment Into this I need not enter j it 
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was as nearly as possible tbe same as on the former occa- 
sion, allowance being made for the safer condition of the 
brain, and the consequent possibility of carrying on the 
treatment more fully at once. Assiduous wet>sheet packing 
and fomentations soon brought on the vomiting and 
diarrheea as liefore ; the dcajuess disappeared still more 
suddenly than in the previous year, and in every other 
particukr her state has been one of health since. Con- 
stant^ taking medicines for years, she has not taken 
one drop or gram of any sort of physic from the time 
she came under my care, nearly eighteen months ago 
Undoubtedly, being of an excitable and anxious nature, 
and of a family with tendency to cerebral fulness, she will 
be obliged to mtnager her nervous system. However, she 
is able to visit and receive company ; she enjoys life, and 
is free from all chance of^poplcxy ; none of wliich points 
she could attain under the medicinal plan of treatment to 
wliMih she had been so long subjected, but the enjoyment 
of which she now owes the water cure. It is very satis- 
factory to bo ublc to add to this casefthfT following letter, 
received fi om the husband of the patient, m January of the 
present year (1847) 

“ t am truly happy, at the commencement of the present 
year, tt> he able to tell you that, during the space of the 
last eighteen months, my "wife has been m the enjoyment 
of good health, thanks to your kind and judicious treat- 
ment, by your excellent liydropatbic system. She has 
been seventeen years married, during wliich time I never 
knew her to be even tolerably well, and latterly slie had 
been gettjpg worse and worse, with constant pains in her 
head tormenting her by day, amj depriving her of rest by 
night. At whatever place we visited, wc were obliged to 
call in medical advice ; and I may say she bad the first in 
and out of London tliat could be obtained. Some of them 
attributed her complaint to one thing, some to another ; 
there was no end to the application of leeclies and blisters, 
and her inside was literally inundated witli a variety of 
medicines, till she was visibly about to sink under her 
complaint. When I took her to Malvern, such was her 
distressing state, that though the distance from my home 
is only thirty-fi^ miles, we were obliged to stop a night 
on the road. A two months* residence at Malvern under 
your care worked wonders, and now enables me to say that 
she has been ever since, and still continues perfectly well, 
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is quite free from all pain, and is able to eat, drink, and 
sleep as well as any one could desire ; and our neighbours, 
who knew her former state, look at her with perfect 
astonisluncnt hVom the time she first coinmeiiced your 
treatment to the jirescnt, she has not had recouiso to any 
medicines or jirofessional assistance whatever I cannot, 
however, conclude this letter without expressing to you 
my unbouiideil admiration of your skill, and my sincere 
gratitude for the very great and kind attentjon which you 
bcstowT,d on my wife’s ciise ; and my earnest wisJi is, t^iat 
you may prove eipially successlul in every otlier case that 
may fall under your charge.” 

One of the accusations againsITthe watiT-treatmciit is, 
that It IS ai)t to ])roduec fulness of blood in tlie lj(‘a<l, and 
apoplexy. This is said by persons who have }«) experience 
whatsoever of it— who have m'iVer seen a single case of 
any sort treatctl by it. J, avIio have treated disease in no 
other way for the last six years and a half, find a very 
difierent resiilt of px]>ericmxi, and,’ were the choice 
given me of diseased conditions, wherein Ifoiild produce 
the most ccitain and satisfactory eirects, and sliow m 
the clearest manner tlie saf(f7/ and speed cilicaev of that 
trcatnient, I should, beyond all comparison cif cases, choose 
one of ajioploetic fiilimss. The patient is lull of blood, has 
good ri'-at tion, can take exercise, and there only renmins 
to reduce irriution of the digestive and c(Tebral organs, 
irritation, too, of the most tractable kmil , all tlii'se render 
it one of the easiest and im^st satisfactory (.ises to treat, 
and any one who knows aught of the walcr-tioatmcnt 
knows this. 

As J have already said^ pure coi^qestum of the hsad is a 
miicii more tedious malady to overcome than apoplectic 
fulness. Ill fact, so tedious is it, so constant is the neces- 
sity lor wai telling the case, and in some particular or 
other chaiiLoiig tiie treatment, adapting the kind and 
amount of the remedies to the varying capabilities of the 
patiemt, that to give cases of its treatment in written form 
would be all but impossible. The temperature of the day, 
the state of the barometer, the quarter of the wind, are all 
circumstances which, innuencing th^i- patient’s physical 
Twwers, influence all the management of Ins physician. 
Being also a comiition which is very gradbally established. 
It is of a very chronic character when fully formed; and 
its treatment is measured by months and sometimes by 
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years, so intractable is it in its greatest degree. It is, 
iinhappilv, far too common a complaint in this country not 
to have been often presented for treatment at Malvern ; 
but, to speak truthfully, out of sixteen instances of it 
which have been under iny care, I cannot vouch for perfect 
cure in more than one fourth of them ; of the others, five 
were able to remain here long enough to obtain considerable 
benefit, but no longer ; three only could remain, and were 
sanguine enough to expect restoration in three or four 
we^s; whilst in the other cases I found the organic 
energy of the digestive, as well its the cerebral blood- 
vessels, too miK'li exhausted for even ameliorjition, and 
vt'.ry soon gave them up. Still, connected as congestion 
of the biaiii is with old -standing irritation of the viscera, 
I look 111)011 the careful application of the water plan as 
the most ctlicient that nm be employed, from its great 
chai’actcristic of saving tlie viscera. For a like reason, 
negative remedies are indispensable; rigorous, though not 
necessarily low* diet, of very gre^ importance, and 
abstinence* from mental labour and rtjJttTfinent not less so , 
— conditions which m.uiy are not able to fulfil, through the 
necessary length of the treatment. Without, however, 
a re'solution to deal hiirly by the stomach, and to give the 
biaiii all possible rest, the wearied blood-vessels of neither 
can be restcired, be the water cure ever so skill! ully 
administered. I^et no one, then, attempt the lattei, unlc^ 
he is prepared honestly to aid it by the former. As 
regards the water cure m this diseased state, it has been 
already intimated that its* tonic appliances are those 
principallv demanded, with certain modiiicatious, under 
circumfetJices that arc mentionejl a few pages ba(*k 

Either of the states now passed in review may terminate 
in PAJJSY. If this ensue upon an apoidectic seizure, it 
comes suddenly, the patient, with returning consciousness, 
discovering the loss of power in one or more limbs, or 
sets of voluntary muscles. As a result of (jougestion of 
the brain, palsy comes on more or less slowly; and, in 
either case, it is to be understood tliat, to be curable, the 
disease must be the conseiiuenoe of disordered circulation 
alone in the brain, jot of previous destructive inflammation 
and softening of its substance— comes under the 
category of orgaiflc, incurable malady. 

Palsy invades the moving or the sentient nerves, or 
both— most generally both ; next in frequency the power 

Q 
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of motion is lost j and lastly, that of sensation. Apoplectic 
fuhiess generally abolishes both motion and sensation ; 
congekive fuhiess frequently leaves sensation untouched. 
Tlie probabilities of cure depend on its origin from either 
of tlicsc states, on its sudden or slow encroachment, on 
the age and previous life of the patient, his present organic 
power, &c. A sudden attack occurring at an age under 
fifty years, in a person who had not been guilty of venereal 
excesses, or spirit drinking, and had not undergone mer- 
curial or iodme courses, and invading one side of the body, 
or one limb, may be taken in hand with a pretty sure 
prospect of recovery by the winter cure, providccltlio disease 
Lad not existed longer than four, or five years. In the 
opposite direction, the iirobabilities of course diminish. Yet 
I have at this time (July 1847) imder my care a geiitlemaii 
of forty years of age, wdio, ten ^inrn ago^ was seized 'with 
sudden palsv of the whole right side, but who is slowly 
recovering the use of the arm under tlie operation of the 
water cure, which he has inirsued .steadily for two years, 
with owasional aoj.nces from Malvern, avd relaxation, 
not suspension, of the treatment. I have httlc doubt 
that he will recover the use of the arm altogether, though 
I have no such confidence regarding tlie leg, Barely, 
hovrever, does a chance exist of even oettering a paralysis 
of so longstanding; neither arc the pluck and perseverance 
of this patient often found. 

The Treatment of Palsy will be regulated, in great 
measure, by its connection with the apojilcctic or congestive 
fulness of the brain, and by its duration. In cases of 
long standing (and all beyond a year may bo so called,) 

' and arisingfrom congestiop, all the stimulating ailplications 
are advisable— the douche, long shallow, and sitz baths, 
foot baths, occasional sweatings, with the plunge bath, 
or douche, after them, wet and dry frictions of the limbs, 
large doses of water. &c. If the patient has my degree 
of feverish action oi the viscera, that must be nrst sub- 
dued, by fomenting, wet-sheet packing, &c., or, at least, 
remedies against it must coalesce with those above named. 
If there be the signs of apopleatic fulness, the depleting 
jdan recommended under that head w'i)l release the palsied 
parts the most readily, to which should oe added prolonged 
frictions of those parts. But in this pals^^ violent exertion 
of the limbs is not desirable, as it draws blood towards 
the origin of the palsied nerves, where too much is already 
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collected; this is still more the case when the disease is 
recent. 

I give a case of palsy which I cured, premising that it 
is very rarely that the malady is brought under the 
operation of ?/Yx/er-treatment at so early a date, and there- 
fore not so likely to be speedily cured, iieople being 
gon^rally taught and inclined to try everything else before 
they have recourse to that "dangerous” treatment. This 
patient’s poverty made him unable to cherish a i)rcjudice, 
and he "nished in” where those with fuller purses and 
fatter heads “ feared to tread.” 

Case XXIII.— iPalsy of tue Eigut Leo. 

A poor man, in his fifty-fourth year, had lost the use of 
his right log rapidly, 4^ct not in consequence of any 
apoplectic seizure. From the date of his first feeling 
some numbness of the limb, to that of its total loss, both 
of movement •and s(‘n^ation, not more than ten days 
intervened. ,He came to me when tJU^jwrralysis had existed 
between seven and eight months. He had tendency to 
fulness of head by descent ; he had worked at a sedentary 
business, drank ale Irecly, but was not given to intoxica- 
tion , he had used hot condiments to a great extent, and 
salted meat ; bacon formed a greiit^>art of his diet. Here, 
then, were causes enough to beget and maintain an 
inflammatory condition of the digestive organs ; and this, 
with constipated bowels, sufficed to fill a head congenitally 
prone to it. In fact, he had all the signs of intense irrita- 
tion of the stomach, especially of its nerves: fiery red, 
partiallj^furred, and swollen tongue, red eyelids, hot and 
red throat, thirst, &c. : hard, jarge, and frequent pulse ; 
occasional bad headache; sleep disturbed and dreamy. 
All the symptoms, in short, indicated that the stomach 
iiTitation had filled the mood-vessels of the brain and 
spinal cord ; that in some jiortion of that apjiariitus these 
overloaded vessels had pressed upon the nervous matter, 
and prevented the message of sensation and movement 
thence to the leg. Further, as the attack had not come 
on with apoplectic seizure, yet neither had come on slowly, 
it might be predicated that some congestive fiilness existed, 
although the gifeater part of the blood-vessels vrere in the 
state of apoplectic distention; and the concomitant signs 
showed this combinatiQu. 

q2 
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The treatment, therefore, was evident. After two days 
of preliminary wct-shcet rubbiii^, I had him packed in a 
wet sheet for an hour, with ashailowbath of 60"*, with cold 
effusion on the head, and considerable friction of the whole 
body. He wore a compress on the abdomen, and drank 
four tumblers of water daily. Tliis was all liis treatment 
for nearly a fortnight. But, meantime, I had i educed his 
diet to vegetable material^ exccjit on two days of the 
week. Wet and dry friction of the aflcctcd limb was 
employed twice a day for a quarter of an hour. All this 
materially reduced the symptoms of inteinal irritation, 
and improved his sleep : it also began to act beneficially 
on the bowels. I had avoided m^ie active treatment at 
the outset, in order that the tendency of the blood-vessels 
of the brain to pass to the congestive state might be 
obviated. Now, however, that the irritations coming from 
the stomach were rtnluced, 1 ventured to carry out the 
depletory process more fidly, and the i)aticnt was fomented 
at night for an hour, v'as packed, ni the ‘wet sheet each 
mornuig, and had hath at 0(V' for three quarters of an 
hour at noon. Another fortnight of this brought him to 
two wet sheet packings in the day, and a long sitz bath. 
A good amount of general exercise was taken, and the 
diseased leg was exercised artificially, by considerable 
frictions "with hard tftwels. The treatment pulled him 
down a good deal in npyearance^ but his icnmfions were 
those of vastly increased comfort of head. Tlie inilse fell, 
the tongue and tliroat paled, and all the signs of decrcaseci 
irritation were present. As >^ct, that is, nine weeks after 
the commencement of treatment, the only fresh signs in 
the palsied leg were occas^mal afjhings. Kegai’ding these 
as efforts of nature to re-establish the function of the 
nerves of the limb, now that the internal cause had been 
reduced, I followed them up curtailing the amount of 
wet-sheet packing, and substituting a short douche of half 
a minute daily, received on the loins and on the palsied 
leg. More water was drunk; the shallow bath was length- 
ened to five or six minutes ; the sitz reduced to a quarter 
of an hour ; and both were adn^istered cold. The diet 
was the same, only a little more latitude was given as to 
quantity. He continued this for nearly three weeks, the 
douche being meanwhile ^dually exteiAled to two and 
three minutes. The leg advanced in power of movement, 
but sensation lagged much more. 1 now gave up the wet- 
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sheet paching altogether, and adhered to the tonic remedies 
only, under which the patient got on even raihdly, for in 
the sixteenth week of treatment he was able to halt a short 
distance without any kind of support. He continued to 
use tlie douche, the cold shallow and sitz baths, frictions, 
i^afer-drinkiiig, to the amount of seven and eight tumblers 
daily, exercise, and diet of animal food three times a week, 
for a fortnight longer, when he wishing to, and I judging 
that he might, return homo, he left Malvern cured of his 
palsy, though he still walked somewhat lame This is 
invariably the case when palsy has existed more than a 
few weeks, and is in grg^t part owing to the long disuse of 
tlje muscles: the accurate commana over them, tlirough 
the nerves, is slowly recovered : the limb, in short, has to 
be educated, lii the pn^scnt instance it took a month to 
gain complete and precise use of the limb, after he had 
ceased active trcatiueiit. 

« 

This will .give an icTca of the^"f':«ss ot cure in an 
ordinary case of palsy. As I have said, the process is 
generally a much longer one, because the palsy has usually 
existed a much longer time. On the other hand, I have 
had a case here wherem the palsy had followed a slight 
aiioplecticj seizure only a fortnighf before, and had pos- 
session of one half the body : here the whole paralyzed 
jiarts were restored by three weeks of wet-sheet packmg, 
the shallow bath, and two or three foot baths daily, and 
appropriate diet. In sucli instances, the only mischief to 
remove is, the excessive irritation of the viscera, which 
has caused congestive circulation in the brain and spinal 
cord : this last has not Jiad tiific to become fixed, nor the 
entire system accustomed to its presence, and it therefore 
readily disappears with the disappearance of its cause in 
the viscera. Similar to thif is the In it 

there is no general fulness of blood, but a higiily irritative 
state of the womb and its appendages, and more or Jess of 
the stomach, too, which oppresses the function most fre- 
quently of the lower par^ but sometimes of the ujiper, too, 
of the spinal cord. Such susiHJnsion or palsy often takes 
place suddenly, affd is as suddenly removed, each time 
without any aJJparent cause; but it also occasionally 
remains for weeks or months. A high degree of nervous- 
ness accompanies this kind of palsy, which, in fact, is only 
liable to occur m \^6men who are congenitally of very 
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delicate and highly sensitive nature. One case of paralysis 
of the left arm, wliich had existed for several weeks I cured 
in twelve days, with fomentations, wet-sheet paijking, and 
the long sitz bath. In another c^ise, where tlie palsy had 
come and gone frequently during four years, never remain- 
ing away more than six weeks, I succeeded, with pretty 
nearly the same treatment, in keeping off the scizm-es for 
more than eight months; since whicili time, not having 
hoard from the patient, I presume she has been still exempt 
from them. 

In all these cases of palsy it will be seen, firstly^ that 
disorder of the visceia is thg^irimary step ; secondly^ 

that this disorder causes apoplectui or congestive fulnegs 
and irregular circulation of blood in the animal viscera, 
the brain and spinal cord ; thirdly y that pressure on some 
portion of these induces palsy of some portion of the loco- 
motive muscles and limbs ; foxirthh/y that according to the 
duration of the pressure and pa^sy is the facility of its 
removal ; fijthhjy v.s regards the water .treatment in 
palsy, its lowering appliances are to be directed first against 
the irritation of the organic viscera, and in recent cases, 
and in the hysterical pahy generally, suffice alone to restore 
the power of the limb , and siMhly, that, after reducing 
this irritation, the stimWating appliances of the water-cure 
are to be directed to the excitation of the portion of the 
spinal cord which has lost its function. 


§ 4. SPURIOUS PALSY.-— CHRONIC CONGESTIOfT AND 
IRRITATION OP ALL THE GANGLIONIC NERVES. 

I am not aware that the praise states of body to which 
I have appended these names* re fixed and described by 
any medical author. Practitioners have called and treated 
the former as rheumatism; but neither the name nor the 
treatment were happy, so far as my experience of the 
condition, gathered from cases at Malvern, shows. And 
as regards the latter, it is an accompaniment, and, in my 
belief, a cause of the former, for whieff reason it is here 
placed in coiyunction with it. Hot that dironic irritation 
of all the ganglionic nerves necessarily begets spuriom 
palsy; it may originate other forms of external disorder, 
as I shall have occasion to state ; but there is a certain 
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phase of such general internal irritation, with which spu- 
rious palsy is invariably connectecL 

Spurious palstf is not ushered in with acute pain and 
fever. Some degree of stillness of one or more large joints, 
with painless swelling, unaccompanied by heat, is the first 
thsit is seen of it ; nor is this invariable, for mere stiffness, 
without swelling, may begin it. After a time, the stiffness 
increasing, and the movements of the joints being accom- 
panied by loud cracking, pain begins to be felt in one 
part of the joint, and may often bo covered with the point 
of the finger. This pain vanes in degree with a variety 
of external circumstances, but more particularly with the 
electrical states of th^ atmosphere, being worse when the 
barometer is low, before the fall of rain or snow, an 
easterly wind also influences it notably for the worse. 
Mental affections sometimes, though not always, affect it. 
It is usually exasperated at the mciistnial i»criod. Stand- 
ing and Wfdkyig increase it ; but if the joint be worked 
without the weight uf the body ,on it, or moved by 
another person, the pain is neither roused if not there, nor 
alimented if jiresent. External warmth aggravates, wliilst 
cold decreases it ; yet, although the heat of a room or fire 
is distressing, that of the summer sun is not so ; on the 
whole, however, bnicing cold is nitre genial to the jiatient 
than heat. Finally, the pain may disappear for weeks or 
months. 

What has been said of the pain applies to the stiffness, 
except that this latter is never suspended, as the pain is. 
Left to itself, or treated as rheumatism secundum artem^ 
it rapidirv increases. But the peculiarity is, that whilst a 
joint is "becoming more stiff, •it is also becoming more 
bent. The flexor muscles are in a state of spasmodic 
activity ; and if the elbow or knee become permanently 
and irrevocably stiflened, it is always in the bent posture. 
In fact, the flexor tendons of the muscles of the upper 
arm and those of the ham are, in the case of the elbow^ and 
knee, felt to be as hard and tight, as if the patient were 
making violent exertion to retam the bent posture of the 
joints m question. If you attempt forcibly to extend the 
joint, the flexof muscles enter into still more violent 
spasm, until itifeakes you fear that their tendons will snap 
asunder. 

Pain, swelling, and stiffness, as regards the joints, and 
spasm, as regards the bending muscles, these are the heal 
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attnbutes of tins malady. But only tho stiOncss and 
spasm axe invariably present ; swelling may never have 
been at all, and pain only ocrasjonally, and to small 
amount. In these peculiarities, as well as in the mode of 
accession, without acute attack or fever, and in the 
external circumstances that influence it, we behold start- 
ling diflercnces immpure inflammatory rhfumatism. 

If we turn to the general attributes of this state, we 
find a skin almost without circulation, d(’ad, cracking with 
dryness ; flesh tliat is flabby, m'^agre, excKjjit in the 

r nnodic flexor muscles of the JouiIkS ; nails that break 
ost into powder, and a want of vitality in the whole 
exterior appearance of the fnime, ^s regards the int(‘rioi, 
the signs of gorged and feeble mucous membrane are 
everywhere, but they aic gorged with blood of a tawuy, 
not vermilion colour, the c\ c’ id fauces, tonsils, tongue, 
and gums, being all lu a swollen or s])ongy coiidilum , 
the gums reijcdo from the teeth, and the^ teeth raindly 
encrust with turtaj^and deei>. ^’hc breath is more oi 
less fmtid. The niueuli'bf the mouth and nostrils is of a 
very thin kind, and ftom the ih^'oat the secretion of it is 
very <;onsi(lerable Thcic is seldom cough , though the; 
membrane of the air-tubes gives one sign of the s<uiie 
feebleness and gorging(L just siioken of in that of the 
mouth and the tliroat ; tlieio is moic or less expectora 
tion, but without the efibrt of actual coughing. The pulse 
is small, rather quick and soft. Appetite good, but not 
large, neither is there uneasine.'^s after eating ; but flushing 
of The face atteiirls it. Ociiasionally, though not often, 
there is sense of sinking at the pit of tho stoniadi, and 
over the whole abdomen. Beyond this, there is no sign of 
sensitiveness in the abdomen ; on the contrary, there is a 
singular obtuseness of sensation to pressure even of the 
most violent degree ; neither is the patient ti(iklish there. 
The excretion of urine is larger than usual ; that from tho 
bowels natural as to quantity, but light in colour, and 
unusually otfensive. The monthly evacuation is regular, 
painless, but thin in consistence, and tawny in colour : if 
anything prevents its appearance, the stoppage seems rather 
to the advantage than hann of the patieI^^ The spirits are 
only not bad; there is a sort of listless\indiffcrentism, 
except when the nervous system is roused by more 
pain than usual. Sleep is sufSciently regular, but veiy 
easily broken. 
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Of the seven cases of this malady which I have had 
Tinder treatment at Malvern, all were females; iior have I 
ever secjn any similar state in the male sox. Of those I 
allude to, the disease commenced in one immediately in 
consequence of a violent mental shock, in two instances, it 
followed on a mercurial course for supjioscd liver disease ; 
in two others, on courses of iodine as well as mercury ; in 
another, it commenced in the coiivalestiencc from tyjihoid 
feyer; and in the last, it bei?an alter the internal employ- 
ment of arsenic for an cxtenial oruptiori, the drug liaving 
1 >ccn given to the poisonous extent of swelling and stiffen' 
ing file ej^elids, and co^j^stricting tlie throat. Up to tliat 
1 line, this List ])ati<'nt had heeii tlie gayest of the gfiy, an 
cnthusiastKi dan(M‘r, and a d.iTiiig liorsewoman; lor the 
last SIX years she has gofir on t »W) (Tutches • In aU these 
the malady t'ornnicmed when the patients were 
\<^ung the most advanced in age hdiig only twenty-seven 
vvacn hist mh/wI wit I. ^ All had been pcrseveringly 
treated Ini Tbdiiiialism *oi . .gout, and all had 

Ix^coiiic ra]»idly vvoisi .irnUn the <lis(*iphne of mercury, 
iodine, aidniiomals, j.t.igatives, vegetable and metallic 
tonv^, olcedings, hot balhs, &c.; the last being singularly 
destiin ti\(‘ 111 their effect. 

In reasoning upon the aiipcaranee!! of this morbid state, 
I very soon auived at the conclusion that it was ?io^ 
rheumatism, which it I'esembles in very few respects. In 
many jioints it is not unlike neuralgic rliouriiatism — that 
is, a combination of nervous and inflammatory irritation 
of the large joints. But the general constitutional con- 
dition is •very diflerent; neuralgic rheumatism being the 
portion of persons of vivid nervous and circulating powers, 
in whom the lilood-making power is good, and who only 
become aflected towards middle life, and in f'onsequcnce 
of cxtenial cold. Neither is there tlie i>eciiliar permiment 
spasm of the flexor muscles, nor the concentration of pain 
in on(5 small sjiot. The pain of neuralgic rheumatism 
also is increased by movement, w^hether volimtaiy or 
induced by another person; it is often felt when the limb 
is perfectly at rest, and is not, as in spurious palsg^ only 
elicited by the weMt of the body in standing, or pressure 
in leaning r 

Looking, therefore, to the ca^ises of this disease, which 
all tend to the establishment of a state of excessive con- 
gestion, feebleness, and irritation of the mucous lining of 
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the lungs and abdominal viscera, and to the visible 
symptoTM which all evidence such state, I have no diffi- 
culty in assigning visceral congestion, feebleness, and irri- 
tation, as the basis on which the subsequent phcnomemi 
of the nialad.y arc raised. It is not inflammation, but 
feeble congestion of the mucous membranes, a want of 
power in the blood-vessels to rid themselves of their 
excessive contents ; no local sign, such jis dry and furred 
tongue, and no general simi, such as feverish excitement, 
exists to give note of inflammatory action. It is one of 
those infinite shades of congestion which the observer and 
treater of disease may be perfec^y cognizant of, yet be 
unable to describe by words. But this feebleness, this 
congestion of the blood-vessels, must be due to a similar 
state of the nerves which i>rcsid(w)vcr their organic vigour, 
but which, in this case, fail to imjmrt it, because their own 
power is similarly oppressed and deficient. With defi- 
cient nervous and circulating pcQjer in tile centre of life, 
the digestive aiMiU^yood-inaking viscera, it cannot be 
wondered that the elaboration of the food should be bad, 
and the blood of a poor kind. The sccrctionB disclose this 
poverty in the thin mucus, and the want of red particles 
m the blood. Yet as the same blood has to supply the 
materials of the soIkS, wc find a sad want of healthy 
nutrition of the flesh, and all the signs of feeble nutrition 
of the solid composing the s^Anal cord. Here, then, is one 
cause of the failing power of the will over the liiobs. But 
further, the same want of ofganic vigour connected with 
poor blood, prevails in the blood-vessels of the spinal cord, 
and we have there, as i^ell as in the viscera, \ greatly 
congested state — a congestion which also aids to impede 
the free action of the will over the limbs. This im^di 
ment applies exclusively to the portion of the spinal cord 
which rules the action of the extensor muscles; these 
being paralyzed in great degree — their antagonism being 
in abeyance — the flexors enter into vehement spasmodic 
action, and the limbs become permanently bent. 

Imperfect nutrition is thus seen to be the source of this 
complicated malady; and the organic condition of the 
viscera, which corresponds with that^utrition, is the 
object of treatment, and has been alread^ignalized as cme 
of feebleness, congestion, and irritation. AH the Cases 
tlmt have come beiore me at Malvern had been previously 
treated as rheumatic*-that is to say, by sudoimcs, pur* 
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gatives, mercurials, and liot baths; all which— the hot 
baths especially — had considerably and invariably exaspe- 
rated the disease. I never was inclined to try the common 
remedy for chronic rheumatism afforded by the water cure 
— namely, the sweating process; but I have no doubt that 
it would have proved detrimental, so clear is it to me that 
the disease is not rheumatism. 

What treatment was pursued may only be briefly told, 
the rather as I have no cure to recite. In fact, this section 
is written more with the intention of putting the reader 
on what appears to me the right track, regarding the 
essential character of tV disease, than with the desire to 
connect the water cure with it as a <ntrative. It is 
most intractable and tedious malady in the list of chronic 
ailments. Of the patiQr4;s to whom I have allndcil, one 
has persisted in the water-treatment for more than two 
years, and is certainly better in the limbs, and very much 
improved in general he^th; whilst the other, who has 
been under twtment about eightotv n_'jnths, has had the 
progress of the disease towards utter fixation and helpless- 
ness, which was foarfuUy raiad, fairly arrested ; and both, 
as they stand, are encouragmg cases. Of the other five 
patients I have lost sight; persons who have been again 
and again disappointed, or rendereef worse by vanous plans 
of treatment, naturally become more impatient aiul dis- 
trustful : so that when they come to the water-treatment, 
and fina no striking alteration effected by it in a short 
time, they refuse to give it af lengthened trial, and shrink 
from the annoyance of experiencing another disappoint- 
ment aftA another tedious process ; and who can wonder 
at or blame them ? However, I have every hope of curing 
the two cases in which a fair trial is being given, ^le 
treatment of them has consisted in wet-slieet packing 
daily; and twice a day the prolonged douche, sitz baths, 
and large doses of water, larger, indeed, than in any other 
disease; compresses to the principal joints, and to the 
abdomen, have been incessantiy applied. The diet ha« 
varied between meat on alternate days, and total abstinence 
from animal food^ which is in no case taken daily; all 
liquids are kept j^pnlously cold ; and passive exercise in 
the open air enforcedf. The amount of these means has been 
made to vary according to circumstances; sometimes three 
or four packings in the day are had? the douche has 
extended from one to twelve minutes, &c. Occasionally 
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the treatment, except a shallow bath in the moining, and 
the large closes of water, has been suspended for some weeks 
to allow the system breathing time, and enable it more 
fresJdy to re-act on the renewal of the processes. 

With the organic feebleness so marked in spurims 
paUy^ the tediousness of the treatment, and the great 
difficulty of rousing the system to critic^al efforts, might be 
predicated. And so it is: in lioth the cjiscs refeiTcd to 
there has been considerable swelling of the feet, a dark red 
bluish swelling extending some way up the leg, wliich has 
persisted for many mouths; yet not going further, nor 
issuing in any extraordinjiry secijjtion and exudation, as 
happens in most cases where a a'is^u in the feet occurs. 
There is also the greatest tardiness in the appearance of 
even superficial eruption undeia,ieath the heated com- 
presses of the joints. And it is equally difficult to cause 
augmentation of the intestinal secretions, so as to consti- 
tute criticfil action in the internal parts. . Still, inasmuch 
as an attemjit u made by tL^ body, it behove|i to patiently 
niaintfiin and improve the power by which it is made, until 
it shall be madti with sufficient cfiect to relieve the intcnial 
congestion by which the nutntive energies of the body arc 
oppre^ssed. That this is to be done by the water cure I 
believe, from tlui cxpeAonce of these two cases ; and that 
all other modes of treatment not only fail to do it, but 
substantially increase the oppression, was abundantly 
proved in all the cases which came under my observation. 
Meantime, my hoiKi is, that these few pages on tJic subject 
may, at least; warn some so afflicted from boiling their 
bodies in baths and steam, under the impiession that they 
are sufloring from mere rheumatism. 


OthcT results of general ganglionic irritation and con- 
gestion fire traceable in two or three chronic disorders, in 
which tlicrc is still the want of nutritive energy that marks 
the disease last treated of. 

One of those disorders consists in an extreme sensitive- 
ncm of the mucous membrane of the throat, mouth, and 
nostnis, which is constantly gorged witlhblood, and comes 
off in shreds, but, withal, is not parched Eor affected with 
thirst The mucous membrane at the other extremity of 
the canal is in a similarly gorged and sensitive state, and 
suddenly falls into excessive diarrhoea with the anmest 
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nervous cause, leaving the patient in the extremity of 
weakness. And the whole of the abdominal viscera evi- 
dence a like congestion and imtation, by the extreme 
facility with which morbid causes, of diet, and cspeciallv 
of a mental kind, produce feelings of distress there, thougli 
not the usual signs of dvspepsia. The head is most capri- 
ciously supi)hed with blood : sometimes the rush towards 
it, and the irregular circulation m it, known by giddiness, 
drumming noise, &c., added to the red and turgid state of 
tlie face and scalp, show excess ve amount of blood in it; 
at other times, this will suddenly change into extreme 
paleness ^d shrinking of the face, and faintness, showing 
the defideiicy of blood #n the head. Palpitation of the 
heart, and a sense of “stuffiness’* and constriction m the 
elicst, are often experienced, though not simultaneously 
with the rushes of blood^o otlier jiirts, Tlie limbs expe- 
rience similar vicissitudes of jiowcr, liaving now an almost 
supcrnatui-al energy, and again a tremulous helplessness ; 
whilst suddenljT the feel^or himils will be swelled to 
stiffness, v ith .or without shoatiing^pains, but never with 
redness, thougli with heat. The llesh is soft, flabby, and 
small in quantity. Except in the face, the sldn is evciy- 
wherr ])ale, lifeless : notbing seems to rouse it, or only for 
a very short time , but it is exquisitely alive to changes of 
atmospheric electricity and tempeniturc; it is scarcely 
possible to make it sweat. The i>ulse is small and soft 
when there is no rush to the head, and huge and soft 
wdien there is. The sleep is a stupor ; frequently broken, 
however, by some rushing of blood to the head, to the 
lower bowels, accompanied by piain, or to tlie feet and 
hands; aiRl then an universal pulsation is ('xpcnenced. 
The mind is irritable to the last degree, or else des})onding; 
rarely equable and happy. In the midst of all this, the 
appetite is tolerably good, and its gratification to tlie full 
may bring on general abdominal sensations, blood to the 
head, to the lower bowel, or to the feet, but never acidity, 
heartburn, flatulence, nor weight at the stomach. 

In all this, we behold a wtmt of proper nutrition of the 
ganglionic nerves of the viscera, a state of congestive 
irritation and feebleness which renders them unable to 
control the circula^n of blood, as is their function to do ; 
hence the caprice^f the circulation. But throughout, in 
the flesh and the skin, we see the marks of poor nutrition ; 
and the varying power of the brain and spinal cord, in the 
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State of the mind and the will, speaks to the irreg^ilar 
nutrition of those parts. And although dyspepsia cannot 
be said to exist, tliero can be no question that the process 
of digestion, in such a condition of the nutritive nerves, is 
not of the healthy chai*acter that would insure good blood 
for the offices of good nutrition ; and no fact of medicine 
is better establislicd, than that great deterioration of the 
digestive blood-making function may go on without excit- 
ing any distress, or other animal sensation, in the organs 
appropriated to it : so far are we still from the secret of 
the vital chemistry within us, although, as in the state 
now under consideration, the effects are exhibited in en- 
feebled and irregular function!^ generally, and deficient 
nutrition of the organs gcnefally. Neither is the state in 
question referable to nervousness^ for the patient is for 
long periods together as stcady^dn his nervous system as 
tlie most robust and the least sensitive plougliman, the 
irregularities of circulation going on with harassing 
vehemence meanwhile. In short, all wt can say of this 
condition is, that it one of fnose numbcyrless jihascs of 
disorder of the gangliomc or nutritive nerves tvy which 
their power of regulating the circulation of bloocf in, and 
their nutrition of parts, is impaired ; and that the blood, 
thus deprived of its general regulator, is called towards 
and congested in th& or that set of organs, according to 
the apiilication of causes more or less aiiparent. A pecu- 
liarity m it is the extreme susceptibility of the \isccra to 
the action of medicine of all kinds^ the smallest allopathic 
and all the homoeopathic Vloses producing the greatest 
possible tumult and distress; it is unparalleled in any 
diseased state I ever sqw; the smallest and l-he largest 
dose of an opiate cause quite us much disturbance as the 
smallest or lai’gest dose of an irritant — calomel, for instanca 
I have not met with a fair description of this malady in 
any account of chronic diseases, and that is my sole reason 
for mentioning it here ; for, as in the last disorder treated 
of, I have no complete cure to record. Indeed, I have only 
seen two cases of it at Malvern ; one of which, after years 
of medication, was considerably benefited m the water 
treatment, is still pursuing it, and is now in ifetter health 
than lie has been for ten years past;\nd the other I lost 
sight of after a trial of only a fortnighr^the patient going 
home on some business, and friends then persuading nim, 
I presume, that water would put an end to him sooner 
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than physic. Should the former of these patients quite 
recover, I shall make it known, as well as the entire treat* 
ment of his case. Meantime, I trust that should the 
account of tliis singular morbid condition call the attention 
of any medical reader to it, he may add his quota of in- 
formation to the above. But he will not do so by calling 
up^.ases of what is very indefinitely denominated “general 
nervous debility,” and of “general nervous irritability,” 
states which diner in many essential particulars from that 
which I have described, and the treatment of which, by 
physic as well as water, also materially differs. 
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CHAPTER IV 

DISEASES OP THE LIMBS. 


Organs which minister to voluntary motion — Iiheumatis7n ; how con- 
necleJ with visceial disordci; and wuth cxcessno iiso of the limbs 
— Passage of acute mto chronic Ilheumatisin — Ncm.ilgic Rheu- 
matism — Transfer of Rlieumatisra ; obiects and details of treatment 
— Cases of local, general, ami no*tfrulgic Rheumatism — Gout; 
rationale of its inveteracy — Ncivous Gout — Chalky Gout, differ- 
ences m chaiacter and treatment — Ts gout curable? — Rheumatic 
Gout. H 

After blood is formed, it is distributed by the agency 
of the nervous system, and the, Just chapter spoke of the 
maladies of that systeikv ^ *\iry liuportant part of which is 
the brain and spinal cord. As these last, by the exercise 
of the thought aud will, control the movements of the 
limbs, I shall now proceed, in pliysiological order, to men- 
tion those chronic diseases of the locomotor oiguns of the 
body which have fallch under my observation during my 
experience of the water-treatment In doing so, the 
advantage of liaving just treated of the organs of the 
nervous system will ajiiioar— so much are the diseased 
conditions of those organs mixed up with those of the 
limbs : a complication which, in my opinion, has not been 
sufficiently appreciated bv writers on the disoniers which 
form the subject of this chapter. 

The maladies to be now mentioned are not confined to 
the limbs, although I have headed the chapte-r as if they 
were • yet, in the great raajonty of cases, they are so con- 
fined. only exhibiting themselves occasionally in the trunk 
and nead. Still more rarely do tliey appear in some of 
the viscera: but this is mostly the result of improper 
tretitmcnt^that is to say, of excessive dnigging, and is a 
Buperadded disease to that which shows itself in the loco 
motor organs. ^ 

These locomotor organs consist of the muscles of volun- 
tai^ movement, the fibrous sheaths in which thev run, the 
tendons or sinews by which the muscles work, the general 
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fibrous coverings of the muscles, the ligamonts composed 
of fibrous tissue, which surround and bind together the 
joints, the fibious sheath of the spinal cord, the fibrous 
sheath of the nerves of voluntary movement; and, lastly, 
the nervous matter of the spinal cord, and of the nerves 
wliich convey the commands of the will from it to the 
muscles. All these tissues and organs are inclmled in the 
act of voluntary motion, and all' but one in tlie painful 
diseases now to bo treated of. That one tissue is the pure 
muscular fibre, of whose capability of nervous or circu- 
latory disorder wo have no evidence whatever. Fahy 
arrests its contractile action, but that is from want of the 
stimulus of the v'lU^ aiHl has its source in diseased action 
in the seat of the will. Spasm and eonvalsioti exhibit its 
excessive action , hut the cause of those, too, is to be found 
in the nervous matter ol^the spinal cord. A muscle wastes 
because the cellular substance between its filircs is absorbed. 
Or it inerra^i^ liocause that substance is augmented: 
for if a muscle be coiMhuntiS violently employed, 
it docs not itiercase in volnme^^ui only liecomes mure 
CAimpact, the great employment of it causing waste of 
the cellular tissue, not necessary for voluntary motion* 
really strong and active men having hard, but not large 
muscles. So tliat jialsy and cxces.'^ye use of the muscles 
both lead to slimness, the only dilfcreuce being, that in 
the former they are slim and mft from want of contractile 
action, in tlie latter, slim and from frequent and strong 

contraction ; whilst, wJicn moderately used, the cellulai 
tissue is im^rcased by the augmented call of blood to the 
part, aiuU-he consistency of the musculjir fibre moderately 
increased. In none of these, nor ’in any other case, have we 
proof of substantbil disease of the true muscular fibre— 
that tissue, whose intimate arrangement, mode of growth, 
and vital action, are among the most obscure points ot 
physiology. In tlie diseases of this chapter, therefore, we 
have to look to the fibrous tissues connected with the 
organs of locomotion as the scat of their morbid phenomena, 
•and to the nervous matter of the spinal cord as involved, 
in a secondary manner, in those symptoms. 

Those diseases rheumatism and (font; clumsy terms 
which give no soiCof idea of the states they stand for, but 
consecrated by time, although the products of a by-gone 
pathological doctrine. Wlien signs of both appear, the 
disease is called rheumatic goat. 
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§ 1. Rheumatism. 

Cold and damp are the ordinary exciting causes of 
rheumatism. The proximate cause is an iiillammation ot 
the sheaths and coverings of the imiscles and large joints. 
But the predisposing (iause is inoio deeply seatccf, juul 
requires to be well kept in view when relerencc is to b(‘ 
made to treatment : indeed, it is the most important con- 
sideration when Ave desire to curey and not merely relieve 
the chronic forms of the disease. 

Supposing a man, with perf(‘ctl3j,sound digestive organs, 
were to get wet wlicn riding on the outside ol a coach ; lie 
might have a slight cold in the head, or even a slight 
cough from inflammation of the nuicous membranes of tlui 
no&trils and air tubes, or he might have a lebrilo attack 
from congestion of the iniu!ous membranes generally, Mvt Jie 

S fld not have rlmmallmi. But suppose kis stomach and 
r, the latter especiylb^-'T.oi© iu a eertjiin phase of 
irder, the mouth latter and hot, the throat inclined to 
be sore, &c., the same amount of ivetting 'imiuld came 
rheumaiuni. I’his result would further be aided, if the 
man was in tlie habit of violently exerting his muscles 
The explanation of whildi is, that he has a certain irritation 
at the centre of nutrition, which i-enders Ihe nutritive 
energy of certain parts at the periphery— namely, the 
fibrous sheaths and covenugs of the muscles— fetiblc, and 
their power of resisting external causes of disease deficient. 
When cold and dam;a theieforc, are applied to the skin, 
the blood is driven tlience towards the parts imst ready, 
from their want of organic energy, to receive and retam 
it, and least able to resist its flow. Those parts are the 
tissues which have been most violently employed, the 
tissues connected Avith the organs of voluntary motion, the 
fibrous tissues of the muscles and .loints. In some persons 
these tissues are congenitally weak, the hereditary predis- 
position exists, and there is a morbid sympathy always 
existing between them and the centre of nutrition. These* 
are they who, from an early time of puberty, on exposure 
to cold, exhibit the results in pains of limbs and loins, 
rather than in cough or common feverismiess. 

Ordinary observation shows that such a process as the 
above actually takes place in rheumatic attacks. Persons 
cbag^nitally subject to rheumatism are also congenitally 
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bilious, more or less dyspeptic, of irritable nervous system, 
and given to rapid and vehement use of the muscular 
system. In those who have only the accidental predis- 
l)osition, it will still be found that it consists m a state of 
more or less dyspeptic biliousness, which precedes and 
jicGppipanies the rheumatic seizure, and that they too are 
in the general habit of making considerable use of tbe 
muscles. The labouring man who keeps his stomach and 
liver in a constant state of irritation with spirituous driiilcs, 
salted meats, &c., who uses his voluntary muscles hard 
jintl long every day, who is exposed to all kinds of weather, 
is the most eligible andj;he most freijueiit victim of rheu- 
matism ; for in him the conditions of stomach, of limbs, 
and of exciting caubc, meet in all their strength. Hence 
in places where jieny a^d cider abound, the jieasantry are 
especially subject to rheumatism ; in Worcestershire and 
Herefordshire there are few of the labouring men without 
it. The nch and idle man, on the other hand, whose style 
of diet tends to the erec4iO‘lt‘i»’'*^ ipaiutenance of the same 
internal nrita*tion, whose skm, clad in all kinds of wanning 
liontiivauces, is rendered excessively sensitive to the 
minutest change of extonial temperature, arrives at the 
same rheumatism which the other extreme of discomfort 
brought to the labourer. Both sef up a certain phase of 
interiifil irritation, which renders the external surface 
accessible to cold ; i/iat is the great fact in rheumatism, and 
hears more u^wn the treatment than any other. Why the 
rheumatism seizes one joiiit«or set of muscles more than 
another, we know not positively j but we do know most 
positivcly^that more or less ^igestive derangement is 
present at the time, I nerer saw a rheumatic attack in 
which such derangement was not present previously to its 
commencement. And how often does it not happen that a 

C it racked with pain, is imtantly relieved, an iron 
as it were, taken from his limbs, by a copious 
vomiting of bile or a seizure of common cholera. Again, 
what are the dnigs which usually relieve the acute attack? 
caloTMl^ which forces the liver to pour out bile ; opium in 
combination with calomel, which arouses an amount of 
irritation within, Jfcat sometimes, though very rarely, is 
thrown upon the*aurface in a relieving sweat ; guaiamm 
and other highly stimulating ^ums, which act in like 
manner : and colchicumy wMcn. irritating the whole diges- 
tive canal, and causing vomiting upwards and enormous 

B 2 
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secr^ions doimwards, m<akes a diversion in favour of the 
particular phase of irritation that led to the attack, and the 
pain ifi relieved. All this points to the relief, to the 
alteration of action in the digestive organs, and notably in 
the biliary parts of them, as the great aim in the treatment 
of rheumatic disorder. Rheumatism is not a more inilam 
m^tory pain of the sheaths of the muscles : it is a certain 
kind and amount of digestive irntation exhibited by a 
certain kind and amount of fibrous inllammatioii. Any 
other view of it leads to the most absurd and disastrous 
treatment. 

For, lot us trace the progress of acute into chrome 
rheumatism* it is only tlie professional explanation of 
many a layman’s story recounted to me. Tlic medicines 
above mentioned, after rousing jn the digestive organs 
another phase of irritation, ddlerent from that which led 
to the attack, a phase attended with augmented secretions, 
have thereby assuredly taken away the rheumatic pain 
I will say nothing of th^/^^^'^.*hK,tcbievous irntation they 
have set up in its stead, But only observe tha!t, could it 
maintained, rheumatism would lie kept at bay, whatever 
(ilso might hapijcn. 8ome jicople do maintani it for a 
time by still dosing witli mercury, until neuralfjKiy in sonui 
of its forms, or fuliiest; of the head, is indu(**cd. Others 
^ve up the remedy Avith the diseiasc : and then the arti- 
ficial irritation caused by the drugs fades again into the 
old rlieumatic. phase, and tins simjily because this last had 
never been cured, but only by the treatment. Not 

only so, the blood-vessels of the internal parts th us irritated, 
haxe lost gi'ound by the fnghtful excitement ♦ to which 
they have been subjected, and are in a more exhausted, 
that is, a more irritable stato^ than before : the internal 
cause has been increased and mveterated, in sliort. More 
than this; the inflamed and pamtiil joints have been 
subjected during the attaede, to the processes of cupping, 
leeching, blistering, &c., processes which, whilst they draw 
bloody from the vessels, tend greatJy to wiiaken their 
organic energy, and render them more liable to distention 
and congestion, and still loss able to resist external 
agencies of temperature. The consequence of all which is 
another acute attack : and another : okM another ; each 
one longer than, but not so exquisitely painful perhaps as 
the former : and for this reason, that the pain has never 
iniirelij left the muscles between tiie attacks, and the 
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internal and external diseased parts, weakened by repeated 
attaclcs, are unable to make that violent reaction they did 
in the first seizure. With greater or less rapidity, there- 
fore, both parts sink into a permanently exhausted condi- 
tion, a permanent morbid synipathy is established between 
them, and chronic rheumatUm u establuhed with it 

I declare in all sincerity that the events, of which the 
above is an explanation, have been related to me by more 
than two dozen sufferers from chronic rheumatism; the 
first attack, then the return of dyspepsia or biliousness ; 
the second attack— continued biliousness or dyspepsia— con- 
tinued rheumatism. These axe what they relate, and thus 
are they explained. • 

But when chronic rhmmatum is fixirly established, the 
nervous system of tlie spinal cord begins to act a part in 
the phenomena. Soifftuhing of this is seen in a(!ute 
rheumatism, when, the patient being ptufectly still in the 
recumbent poatuic, involuntary and excruciating twitclp 
ings of the aliected r. muscle take place. In this 

case it is ]>l£fin, that tlic spinal nerves distributed to the 
rheumatic part are so irritated by the inflammation of the 
haa-d unyielding fibrous tissues in which they run, as to 
con', oy to the iiortion of the cord whence they arise, an* 
amount of irritation ^hicli iciuleraiits function irregular : 
the will IS lost ibr the moment, and involuntary twitches 
occur. Now the frequent occurrence of this in repeated 
attacks, tends to establish disordered function in the spinal 
cord, added to the fact, lliaUbetwocn each attack, the irri- 
tation is more and more firmly fixed, and that the exercise 
of the wiU over the limbs becomes a more laborious process. 
Meanwhile, also, it must he tak^n into account, tliat irrita- 
tions are radiating from the original seat of tlic malady in 
the viscera, towards the spinal cord and the brain, too, 
and that another cause for the implication of those nervous 
orijans is thus presented. Yet more • the sheath of the 
spinal cord, and of the nerves as they jirocccd from it, is 
of fibrous texture, even as the inflamed and pained parts 
are, and, by virtue of that wcll-rccogiiizcd sympathy 
between similarly organized parts, is especially liable to 
receive organic irritation from tliem ; and that such takes 
place is well kno^n by the-tliickeiiing, and in some cases, 
partial ossification it has undergone in old rheumatic 
persons. But any degree of morfiid irritation existing in 
the fibrous sheath in question tends to interfere with the 
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same function of the delicate, highly organized spinal cord 
it includes. Finally, and in aggravation of all these causes, 
the usual medicinal mode of treating rheumatism, by 
keeping the whole ganglionic system of nerves in a constant 
state of wony, has a marked effect in disturbing the office 
of the animal system of nervea 

From all these sources the brain and spinal cord, the 
latter more particularly^ derive irritation, which mingles 
sooner or later, more or less, with the fibrous inflamma 
tion of the muscular sheaths. In some instan^'es, this 
implication of the spinal cord dates from the first acute 
attack, and the phenomena dependent on the disorder of 
its nerves are so prominent ami(f the jmrely rheumatic 
symptoms, as to oblige the designation of neuralgic 
rfievmatim> to be applied : a inalacty of some frequency, 
and of considerable tediousness Z\it in the cases of pure 
rheumatic inflammation, the nervous implication comes to 
be established^ only with the establishme^it of the con- 
tinued chronic state ; as I hay«v,jfti(l, there are signs of its 
temporary existence in'*tne acute state. Iii‘ the chronic 
malady, it is exhibited first, by some slowness in making 
the muscular movement follow the will ; then by increasing 
rigidity and intractability of the muscles, especially of the 
flexors, increasing thci fixation of the joints ; and, at 
length, by complete paralysis of the rheumatic limb. In 
the brain, too, the evidence of strong irritation, proceeding 
from the sources I have mentioned, is given by the occa- 
sional occurrence of apoplexy a not very unfrequent ter- 
mination of a rheumatic existence, and hastened by the 
mercurials and iodine in such excessive usage Ijt)” routine 
practitioners, who stand hghast at the catastrophe, and 

wonder what apoplexy has to do with rheumatism,” as I 
have heard one say. 

Such, then, is the progress of rheumatism from its first 
acute attack, to its chronic tendency of the muscular sheaths 
and joints. Beginning in visceral irritation, it is not 
called rheumatism until it has eeized upon the fibrous tex- 
tures of the voluntary muscles, whence, as well as from 
the irritated ^sccra, morbid sympathies radiate towards, 
and involve the centres of the voluntaiBf nervous system, 
the brain and spinal cord ; the malady becoming more 
com])licated as it proceeds. But other complications 
Sometimes take place m consequence of violent drug treat- 
ment, which need only to be very briefly alluded to here. 
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One is with the hmrt^ and most commonly follows on tlie 
use of mercurials and colcliicum, the excessive irritation 
which they produce in the visceral ganglionic system 
re concentrating the “whole mischief there, aiid withdrawing 
it from the joints whither nature had driven it ; and it 
more especially fixes on tlie heart, because it is the largest 
hitcinal muscle, and in(ilude8 fibrous tissues similar to that 
of the external muscles and joints. This is commonly 
called a metastasky or transfer of the rheumatism to the 
heart , but it does not appear with this explanation in 
the witings of practitioners of the ordinary meilication, 
befjaiiKse, I presume, it docs not appear to them possible 
that medicines can ever do inistihief, and they never think 
of putting the (piChtion regarding them.* Another event, 
(h^pendent on the same cause, is the dropsical irritation of 
the fibrous mcmbranci*' whirl i line the chest and abdomen, 
the pleura and peritoneum, pr(»ducing a very serious com- 
plication of dropsi/ 0 / tAf me.s1 or hiify. 

Now I strofigly maintain that these dangerous additions 
to the rheumatic disorder never oc(*ur, if proper 

regard were had to the fact, that it is only an external 

• That this opinion repiardmg (he cause of the supposed transfer to 
the Ik art, was held by ino 'Alsf ifctitrojvssinfj tfie ordinary mode of treat- 
ment^ atid before J kuLW anything of ih^j^utcr-treatment, will appear 

Irani the follow ing passage from my work, entitled “ The Simple Treat- 
ment of Disscabc,” puhlisjhcd under the circum&taiices aliove printed in 
italics Much has been said, ol late years, ot the transfer ofiheu- 
matic inflamriuitioii of the limbs, to the iibious membranes of the heart. 
Like all occuirciices that aio Irtigthily insisted upon in voluminous 
works, written for the pnrjiose of yiroving them, it is highly probable 
that the m^.astasis in point is less trequent than is BiippOv<>ed^. 1 am led 
to make this remark tioin the fact, thtt out ot a vast numher of cases ot 
iheumatism ot the limbs which 1 have ticatod, and seen treated, I can 
♦only testify lO seven or eight, in which there was actual and indisput- 
able ground for asserting such transfer, lor which meanwhile I was 
looking, and against which 1 was, in my own practice, prepared to act. 
An instance of the traiisici to the heart was shown to me a few months 
hack by a brother practitioner. There certainly was pain, palpitation, 
ibc., of the hearty but as the patient had l>eou, and was then, taking 
iMge doses of mercury and colchicum, I ventured to suggest the cessa- 
tion of these, and the api)licatiori ot mustard fomentation over the pit of 
the stomach, whereby the heart was soon freed from ])ain, though it 
continued to be ver;^irntable. The medicines, m fact, had jiroduced 
sympathetic irritat'.Jii ot the heart ; and this I believe to be often the 
only transfer that occurs. It may, however, predispose the heart to 
lilt actual metastasis ; aud, in such case, presents another practical 
argument against violent medication of the viscera in rheumatism. ** 
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signal of internal visreral irritation ; that, in sliort, nature 
tlirows a portion of this irritation from her vital parts 
within, in order to save them, upon the external parts that 
are not so essential to life. For then we should not apply 
irritants to delicate viscera already irritated, rendering 
almost certain the transfer of the external disorder to some 
internal part ; but we should strive to more aiitl 

more of a full circulation to the outer skin, in order to 
relieve the inner skin, or mu(X)US iijcmbrane, not to attempt 
to (/9W it to the exterior by stimulants apidicd to th{‘ 
interior.* This last is the parent of all the subsequent 
mischiefs : it mveterates the rheumatism, it hazartls Us 
transfer to vital organs, and it taiiscs its comidicutiou 
with the animal nervous system. As long as this is doiu* 
in acute rheumatism, theic will be abundant cases of the 
chronic form seeking restonition^ from the water cure, 
which, were patients wise, would be their first, and not 
their last resource), as it now is, the wet-sheet being held 
before them i/i tert'orem, 

In treating rheumatisni lyf the water plan,* I look upon 
the muscles and joints as altogether of secondary con- 
sideration ; the root of the disease is not there. To give 
them the soothing advantages of wet compresses con 
stfuitly applied, is righf and expedient ; but all the com- 
presses in the world, just as all the blisters and leeches, 
will not cure rheumatism : they take the edge oli* acute 
pain, and may even suspend it, but it leturns so surely as 
the internal cause still rcraai^is. It is that cause which 
it is the object of the water cure to ohlittaatc, to eject 
Now, as the external inflammation is the resj^t of an 
effort on tlie part of the internally inflamed parts to throw 
their disorder from them, so the wat(T jdan of treatment 
places them in the best position to do so. It withdraws 
irritants from them, it applies cooling dilution to them^ 
thus leaving them unoppressed in their salutary efforts : 
and at the same time, it puts the entire skin in a condition 
that renders it the ready recipient of the intenial irritation, 
in place of the particular fibrous tissues. Hence it often, 

* A late writer on rheumatism, Dr. M*Leoi>, reraarts, lliat free 
sweating fails to bring any permanent or great ^lief ; nor is it likely 
to do Sso, whilst it is forced by such means as opium^ antimony, calomel, 
and slimulaiing spirituous tinctures and liquors : the patient is only 
sweating off the irritation caused by the drug, not the original one : 
Huit uiubt be removed by a more mtural process of sweating. 
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indeed gcnenilly happims, that at the coinmencement of 
the treatment of chronic rheumatism by water, there is 
an ag'p'avation of the pains: the mner irritation being 
more completely and vigorously brought out, and tlie 
fibrous tissues being, as yet, the weakest and the most 
accustomed recipients of it. As the tieatmcnt progresses, 
however, the universal skin becomes more fieely supplied 
with blood and organic energy, and the internal irritation 
IS thrown more upon it, and by degrees less on the old 
diseased tissues: the rheumatism diminishes, as the cir- 
culation in the skin increases. Patients whose skin has 
been for years a stranger to sweat, now arc made to per- 
spire readily, and the pa#limcnt Lolour of the skin begins 
to give pla(*e to a healthier hue And both of these, for 
a reason which is further exhibited in the ocouirence of 
nausea, vomiting, or purging, generally of bilious matters, 
or all thrcic, that reason being the diminution of irri- 
tation in the digestive viscera, to an extent which allows 
them to make ihis demor^tration of sclfrelief. These 
augmented inhTrial seeifitions gnhig on simultaneously 
with augmented cutaneous secretions, the visceral cause of 
tlic rhcum.itism is thrown otf, whilst a dn ersioii is made 
on tlk, entire skin in favour of the muscles and joints 
This diversion also at'ts favourabli^ oii the kidneys, by 
carrying otf through the skin a qiu'utity of saline and 
albuminous inatteis, wliieh had pri^vionsly either passcil 
through the kidneys and produced irritation there, and 
loaded urine thence, or had bcfii retained m the circulating 
blood, and deposited in larger or smaller quantity in the 
fibrous tis^cs of tho joints, and tended to their fixation 
Such elimination through the skin, in the course of the 
water-treatment, is abundantly })rovcd by tlie cliaracter 
of the perspiration itself, as well as by the very much 
improved state of the urinary discharge, which, at an early 
stage of the treatment, becomes lighter and clearer. In 
this manner all the viscera implicated in tho rheumatic 
disorder are relieved of their irritation, and put in the best 
position to throw it entirely oft* by some of the chief 
emunctorics; so that once ejected, there is no more 
rheumatism until the viscera are again exposed to morbid 
causes: the limbs fiiay be exposed to cold as much as you 
please. 

All these efforts and all these results being wrought 
through the instrumentality of the nutritive nervous 
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system, it behoves to look to that portion of it which is 
represented by the brain and spinal cord ; the ratlier, as 
we have seen how these last are sometimes implicatea in 
the rheumatism, and are therefore in a morbid state. That 
state is one of active irritation and functional ejccilement in 
the kind of rheumatism denominated the neuralgic^ and is 
a state of functional oi>premon — of partial paralysis— -when 
it forms part of the disorder of very long standing inflam- 
matory rheumatism. In the neuralgic kind, there is too 
vivid circulation in the spinal cord; in the old inflam- 
matory, there is duninished congestive circulation. The 
vigour, therefore, with which the treatment is pushed so 
as to rouse the nutritive energies^ and the means taken for 
that end, will vary with tliehe two conditions of the animal 
nervous system. It would neither be expedient nor safe 
to employ the sweating process, *jor instance, so often in 
the neuralgic as in the old i nflammatory species — if, indeed, 
it were fit to use it at all , mn* to drink so much water, &(*.. 
&c, ; but rather to havj recyjirse to the* wet sheet, and 
other soothing and lowerisT^apiiriances. The animal ner- 
vous system in short ought not to be subjected to the 
same amount of excitement, nor should the same amount 
of effort bo induced in the neuralgic iis in the purely rheu- 
matic disease: at lejst it ought not to bo induced so 
rapidly : and that is one reason why neuralgic rheumatism 
is usually more tedious than the other kind. If you stimu- 
late siidaenly and veli^emently, and cause the nutritive nerves 
to enter quukly into effort, you run the risk of augmenting 
the very condition of the aniihal nerves which forms so ^eat 
a part of the disorder : however this may act on the fibrom 
tissue, it will have the elect of aggravating tlm irritation 
of the nervous tissue, and the tic part of the malady will 
remain, although the inflammation of the joints may be 
diminished. But even in genuine fibrous rheumatism, 
where the animal nervous system is involved- and in a 
state of diminished function, care should be had not to put 
too sudden, too great, nor too prolonged a strain on it by 
the means of the treatment. More may be done in that 
direction in this species of rheumatism than in the other ; 
but the condition of the head should regulate the amount, 
and should be scrutinized as we proceeds by the aid of the 
pulse, the pupil of the eye, and the state of the external 
senses. Whilst some of the means are reducing the 
visceral, we m^ist see that othem are not exciting too much 
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the animal nervous irritation, so that this shall recoil upon 
the viscera, and at least leave the patient stationary— at 
worst, increase all his ailments. 

Similar considerations reg^irdinp: the animal nervous 
system lead to diverse advice regarding mental and bodily 
exercise in the cure of rheumatism. In the neuralgic kind, 
it i^ liot so desirable to make strong and long efforts to 
exert the limbs as in the kind ; neither can so much 

be expected from the artificial exercise of frictions about 
the joints in the former as in the latter. A fact not sufH- 
<‘iently recognized is, that affections of the mind have a 
marked effect upon chronic; rheumatism. I have oftem 
seen the limbs rapidly fendered useless, from increased 
pain and stiffness on the supervention of some disagreeable 
or anxiety on the mind. This applies more to the neuralgic 
kind ; but I have seen Tu in both kinds. It is a fact of 
considerable importance in the treatment, and should be 
weighed in the balance of the chances of recovery, both by 
the patient and the practitic^'^r. 

Thus it will ^)e seen tlTat chronic rheumntmriy deriving 
its origin from an intense irritation of the digestive viscera, 
and involving the fibrous and the animal nervous tissues of 
the b‘»dy, is a disease the treatment of which, with a 
view to cure, includes ni(‘e consideraiwons. Indiscriminate 
sweating and douching, and water drinking, and walking, 
(when tliat is jiracticable) arc not all that is required, as 
one might he led to think from the early publications on 
the subject in this country. , Sweating, indecil, is rarely 
indicated, and tends rather to augment the internal origin 
of the dises^^^e : it is only when there are signs of indolent, 
obstructed liver, that it is admisiSble ; nor, even then, is it 
admissible to pursue it for a long time together ; the wet 
sheet should oe made to alternate with it. And so of 
water-drinking and douching, which are both exciting 
processes: they require to be nicely regulated by the 
condition of the nervous system, the neuralgic rheumatism 
for the most part not bearing a large amount of either so 
well as the chronic inflammatory. But, in both kinds, the 
great remedy is the wet-sheet packing, which should be 
practised throughout the treatment : at first alone, and for 
the purpose of directly subduing the visceral irritation; 
and subsequently, when the tonic and stimulating pro- 
cesses are employed, for the purpose of obviating any 
super-excitement which they may produce to the detn- 
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nient of the viscera. For like pii^oses, hot fomentations 
to the abdomen are good, especijilly in the onset, when 
there is, in the great majority of cases, no small degree of 
extra irritation, arising from previous habits of diet and 
physic, to remove before arriving at the old mischief 
wliich had been thus masked. In the npirabjic rheuma- 
tism, more i)articnlarly, these two apjdications are com- 
mendable. I have often seen exasiicratioii of the i)am 
from atmospheric and electrical viscissitude quickly relieved 
by abdominal fomentations alone. 

Except these fomentations, the applications should all 
be cold j at least, the aim should be to bring them to that 
state. Undoubtedly, in some ^ery long-staiidiiig cases, 
where nutritive disorder has gone the extent of blood- 
lessness, the temi)cratuic may l)o graduated to the low 
re active powTr of that condition jlSinl beginning with tepid, 
it should be judidously de<Teased. But if thiTe be one 
canon of treatment iiKirii binding on the practitioner than 
another, it is that winch the use of cold and the 

avoidance of hot baths in chronic rhcumallsm. There is 
no more certain way of invctcratmg that malady than the 
parboiling which so many umlergo at hot s])rings ; and 
this because it both debilitates the digestive function, and 
renders the skin murcisensitivc to external influences. 

So also in the affair of clothing, it is dc'sirable to avoid 
all excess of warmth, and thereby cultivate the re-activc 
energy of the skin, wiiich is so necessary an aid to, as well 
as consequence of, the imi)i*o\cment of the digest! vti energy. 
But here, too, reference must be had to the full or blood- 
less (iondition of the [latient, and the formej coverings 
removed gradually— sonfbtiraes even by tearing off por- 
tions of a flannel under-waistcoat from time to time, or 
taking advantage of a waim day or two to make an 
advance in the stripping process. It is only in compara- 
tivcly recent cases that you can doflf the aficustomed under- 
clothing at once. A good nile, even in these, is to let it 
remain for a week or so after the commencement of the 
treatment. 

No chronic disease is more certainly curable by the 
water-treiitmcnt than rheumatism — except, perhaps, some 
forms of dyspepsia and 'ii^voitsiiess. There is the greatest 
discrepancy as to the time requisite for recovery, nor is it 
very easy to predicate on the subject, some of the most 
unpromising cases rapidly giving way before the treatment 
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— ^whilbt a circumscribed owe turns out to be vastly tedious. 
In fact, I have often observed that when the pain is 
confined to one or two joints, it is harder to get rid of, as 
if the concentration of \i8ceral sympathy on these two 
joints rendered its removal to the entire skm more difficult. 
Ago has also some influence on the length of treatment , 
altcS: the fiftieth year, one is obliged to spread the treat- 
ment over more time, because the body is not so apt for 
strong re action. I have noticed that women are longer in 
recovering than mem : probably from the neuralgic element 
entering more into the essence of the disease in them ; for 
that again influences the time of treatment, that form of 
rheumatism being more ‘'tedious than the purely fil^rous 
kind. But in any case, it is better to look forward to a 
somewhat long trcaiiiKint, which is both safer and more 
sure — safer as rcgjirds tlft. nervous system — surer as regards 
the eradicjation of the visceral irritation. Altogetlicr the 
time may be said to range from three to twenty months, 

I never treated chronic rimumatism in a person heredi- 
tarily predispijsed to it j^out 1 should doubt its amihihtfj 
under that circumstance, yet should not doubt that means 
exist ill the water-treatment to stop its progrcvss to utter 
flxatii 11 of joints and loss of locomotive power, as well as 
to arrest any acute exasyierations of if T give two instances 
of chronic rheumatism, one of a local, the other of a general 
character. 

Case XXV.— Rueumati^ii of the Knee-Joint. 

The patient in this ease could give no very clear account 
of the origin of his malady. He wjCj young— only twenty-five 
years of age ; and when it hegim, nearly two years before he 
came to me, he did not pay particmlar attention, nor give 
particular cfire to it. He had travelled in the East, and in 
the North of Europe, mnd had luidergone a good amount 
of fatigue and exposure, and his bodily system altogether 
had been deteriorated. He was at Oxford when the rheu- 
matism of the knee commenced, and it soon forced him to 
walk lame from stiffness. An acute atta(;k of a very savage 
cliaracter, accompanied by enormous swelling mid exquisite 
tenderness of the left knee-joint followed the stiffness. 
Leeches and lotions formed the local, and calomel and 
opium the general treatment, saline purgatives and nauseant 
emetics aiding. By these appliances, and rest, the acute 
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inflammation was converted to a chronic one, with wliich 
he went about as he best could, witliout prevention by diet 
or any otlier means, and with only sonic sort of plaster 
spread on leather and strapped round the joint. As ought 
to have been expected, a small amount of exercise renewed 
the acute inflammation, which was again reduced by the 
same means as before, only with more of them, and with 
much greater difficulty. Also, the knee was much less 
able for exercise than before. This alternation of tlie 
acute and clironic inflammation went on for many months, 
the acute attacks becoming nearer and nearer, the state of 
the knee during the chronic stage more disorganized and 
painful, and the use of the limb more and more curtailed. 

In the course of the treatment to which he was subjected 
in the acute state, besides leeches, blisters, tartar-emetu. 
cei'ate, all kinds of irritating limlu'cnts and jiDulticcs were 
applied. During the cliromc intervals, perjictual blisters, 
moxas, mercurial and oth(3r plasters, merciirial and iodine 
frictions, &c., &c , were continually in r(‘quisition. During 
both phases of tlie disease, the qeueml treatment consisted 
of mercury m various shapes (lie was salivated twice), of 
iodine, of which he took: several conrm; of iron, also 
several coxirm ; of opiates in all shapes ; of purgatives in 
all shapes , of vcgctiplile tonics m all shapes. But the 
striking system of prevention and cure of this infiam- 
disease was one which was practised towards the 
close of the patient’s drug experience, and consisted in 
complete reiit on the sofa in, a v)arin roomy stroaq doses oj 
iron, and a diet of coffeey cocoa^ rnmp-steaksyjelf ieSy turtle 
soupy bottled portoTy and port wine. And tWs at a time 
when swinging the limb lietween two crutches brought on 
intensely acute inflammation ! 

Under such a monstrous rtgiim as this fmonstrous, 
although the patient had the advice of the cnief metro- 
politan surgeons), the safety of the whole leg becfune 
imperilled. For six months, the patient had desired to 
try the water cure under my care ; out his friends, on the 
assurance of his medical adviser. ^^thaJt it would insure his 
deathy^ prevented him. At length, the same adviser 
became alarmed at the appearance of the leg, and the 
ruined health of the wliole body, and declared to the 
patient “ that there remained no remedy but ampvAatimr 
As the sufferer preferred to run the risk of deatn from the 
water cure, to the certainty of losing his leg by the knife^ 
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lie came to Malvern, into my establishment, at the end of 
January, 1844. 

I found the knee swollen to three times the natural size, 
and the disorganized state of the skin and tis»sue under- 
neath gave proof of tlie frightful usage to which it had 
becT^ subjected. Tlie joint was in evciy part exquisitely 
sensitive to pressure ; the slightest attempt to bend it 
more (it was alwsys slightly bent) gave great pain ; and in 
locomotion he was compelled to hang the log by a ribbon 
round his neck, and go on two crufclm, Thu he had done 
for several months, But, bad as all this was, the inspection 
of his viscera and the liistory of the treatment just given 
explained it all. I founcihis digestive organs in a fearful 
state of irritation, and liis liver gorged ; the split, swollen 
tongue, s]»ongy gums, so 4 ;;e throat, all bes)>oke the visceral 
cause of the local disorder, and also the havoc which medi- 
cation had ijcrpctrated. Everything about liim showed 
the same, by th« deteriorated nutrition and function of the 
organs. He was emaeij^^ed, pallid, tremulous all over , 
the ex(jrctioii< of his bowels and kidneys were exceedingly 
disordered ; he could not bear a breath of air, and his skin 
was always crawling and shivering ; he had nut a vestige 
of appetite, and had all along been swallowing the rump 
steaks and other delicacies niatgre hiif unfortunate stomach ; 
when in bed, he could not sleep for pam , and when out of 
bed, he had, besides pain, an intolerable sense of irritation 
and restlessness ; liis spirits were utterly gone ; ho was a 
miserable, broken, suffering m<ui. 

It was very plain to me that he had come to this pass 
by having .Tiil the attention of hi| surgical advisers turned 
towards the knee ; his viscera being, meanwhile, made the 
sport of the absurd treatment I have described. The knee 
had been rendered worse, and maintained so, because the 
viscera had been kept in a blaze. As my own observation 
and convictions always lead me to look for a visceral ^cause 
of a chronic local malady, I paid very slight attention to 
the knee in the present instance. I knew and told the 
patient that I should not treat that, for there was abund- 
ance of more serious mischief to get nd of. Accordingly. 
I merely placed a thick wet compress wrung out of cold 
water, round the knee ; and from first to last it never 
received any more treatment. But against the vast amount 
of visceral derangement I directed all the febrifuge and 
counteracting means of the water cure. Being young, and 
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having a great deal of fcvorislincss, he was at once and 
vigorously jjackt^d in the wet slie^ct— at first once, then 
twice a day, and subsequently in two wet sheets morning 
and evening; the cold shallow bath followed them as 
usual For ten or twelve days, he was fomented on the 
bowels cacli night lor an hour. lie wore the compress on 
the abdomen day and night. lie (hank, after a week’s 
treatment, ten tumblers ol water daily. For a fortnight, I 
k(ipt Jiim without animal food, giving plenty of farinaceous, 
his only beverage wsis water. 

For months before coming to me, he had moved, when 
ho dared to move at all, on two crutches, witli his leg sus 
ptiiided. At iha end oj the fovrth week of this htjfjiemc 
treatment^ he ivalked with tfie support of a slicks and at 
tiie end of the fifth iveek^ ivithout miy support at all. And 
Avhy] because, long before that ume, the mucous mcm^ 
lirane had biicii disgorged, the liver had jxnircd out bile 
abundantly, the urine had been restored, the skin bad 
recovered its vitality to a great^ixtent, the sleep and the 
spiiits had been rc(5ovcrcd, and he had eaten and digested 
largo quantities of idain nutritious food ; the viscera had 
been relieved, and the knee mast follow. Still, ho walked 
l.ouderly on the lel’t log, and avoided pressure on tlie knee 
But it Mas not nec^emary to alter the iieatmcnt, save m 
the allowance of more and stronger food in proportion as 
his power and extent of walking increased, and except that 
after two mouths, he to(»k the douche tlirec or four times a 
week. By the cud ol thase months, he could walk to 
the tup of the Jiighcst of the IMalverii hills, and usually 
went over ton, tW(dvc,^or fiitcon miles of <^)aco daily 
Meanwhile, he gTCw in flesh and fat ; and so far from 
jfearm" cold, w^ould often walk in March, wo’th an eastet/y’' 
wind blowing and the rain descending, w^ithout his hat. 
llio knee slinuik until the bone was only covered writli 
skin. 


It IS unnecessary to pursue this case any farther. The 
patient remained with mo two months after all signs of 
disease, in the knee had disappeared, for the total restora- 
tion of his general health. Little more than a month ago, 
he wrote to' mo, stating that he never for an instant had 
the smallest diffiinilty or inconvenience from the limb, or in 
his general health, since ho left Malvern eighteen months 
before. And in the month of Ajiril, 1847, he wrote and 
tdd me that 1 might judge of the state of his legs by th^ 
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fact that he had the day before walked twenty- four miles 
without stopping. 

The history of this case before it reached me is that of 
the great majority of rheumatic patients, and it ainjily 
(leuioustrates the lolly of treating rheumatism as a disejise 
of the limbs alone. iNotlimg, literally nothing, but a damp 
]>aiidage was put round this joint, which had been for 
many months the subject of bleedings, blistenngs, &c., 
under which it went from bad to worse, because at the 
^ery time when these counteracting agents wcr(‘ a[)pli(Ml 
to the skin, irritating armies were ]>rocee(liiig from the 
Mscera towards the iiaiuful joint ; between the two, the 
knee liecame inoitj and more weak in its vital self-i esturativo 
jiower. Had it, m tluvUrst acute attack, liecu kept cool 
and perfectly rested, and had low diet been prescribed, 
instead of the calomel (for ■which theie w^as as much oc(‘a- 
sion as there \».is lor a poisonous dose of arsenic), months 
of suffering, wuth peril of' the entire limb, WDiild have been 
avoided : tiie Lest physician^ Nature, w’oukl have rcscuecl 
her organization. And yet ii is liercsy to i)Totest against 
such muiidenng medication ' 

Hcie is the short history of a case of general ihomnatism, 
where the visceral iiritation arose ^moro from food tlian 
physic, and wdiere the muscular sheaths became the scat of 
disease, for the reason, that the patient made long an(l 
strong use of them in his labour. 

Case XXVI. — General Rheumatism op the Body. 

^ m 

A fam labourer, fifty-five years old, living in a low, 
damp situation, and on a clay soil, became rheumatic five 
years ago. When he ate meat it w’as alw'ays salted ; he 
devoured heavy paste puddings; and he drank freely, 
althougli no drunkard, of thin acid beer. The action of 
this food on the stomach, and of the cold damp on the 
skin, did not bring on a severe acute rheumatism, hut it 
stole upon him gradually, slight febrile attacks marking, 
from time to time, the attempt at an acute fit. The disease 
crept over him, however, stiffening his loins and hips, then 
the shoulders, then the knees, and so on, until there was 
scarcely a moving point which it had not visited. All this 
time he ^ew more sallow, yellow in the eye, giddy in the 
head, and somnolent ; the kidneys gave out dark and turbid 
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urine; the bowels were constipated, and tlicir excretions 
light-coloured ; all the symptoms, in short, were those oi 
great biliary and digestive derangement. He had swallowed 
plenty of “ doctor’s stuff” from tlie Dispensary, had abun- 
dance of things rubbed on his body, and had taken pounds 
of Epsom salts on his own account ; but the progress was 
still downwerds. The poor fellow’s family was in danger 
of starving from his impaired powers, when he was sent to 
me bv the benevolent aid of a gentleman, who had derived 
benefit from my treatment. 

He could not for upwards of a week be packed in the wet 
sheet, so much was the vitality unpaired , and until then 
tlic treatment was confined to hot fomentations at night, 
and rubbings with the clnpiwng sheet twi(;e a day. At the 
end of ten days, lie was partially i‘.ickcd in the wet sheet 
once daily ; fomented at mght , had a rubbing sheet at 
noon. He drank seven tumblers of water m the day ; and 
from the beginning his diet had been of liread, rice, and 
farinaceous mattera lie had rot continued this plan 
more than a week, when a smart attack of acute rneu 
matism took place, and every joint in his frame was impli- 
cated. I had expected this, and it will be found to occur 
m the majority of cases of old rheumatism treated by 
water. It is only an iiicreased ellbrt of the viscera to throw 
their irritation on the limbs, and, when so induced, is 
rather to be liailed than feared. In the present instance, 
the attack only caused me to make more freijuent use of 
the wet-sheet packing ; it WuS taken twice in the morning 
and twice in the evening, the cold shallow bath following 
both, and the fomcntaticcis in addition after 4he evening 
one, But, although he was racked with pam, he lost but 
little sleep, so much did this treatment keep down fever 
and restlessness. The attack faded after ten days’ treat- 
ment, and its retreat was accompanied by an enormously 
increased action of the kidneys, which poured out water 
charged with salts and mucus ; and this purgation of the 
kidneys continued more or less for a fortmght Meantime 
the chronic pains were still present, but had been reduced 
in position to the loins and the knees. This was accounted 
for to me, by the greatly improved complexion of his skin 
and the more free flow of bile through the bowels, as well 
as by the urinary purging alluded to. The visceral irrita- 
tion, in fact, was considerably relieved, and the external 
parts in exact proportion. 
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Against these remaining chronic pains, lie contiuned to 
apply the wet-sheet packing every inoniiiig, except two 
in the week, when he was sw^eated. A cold sliallow hath 
of four or five minutes was taken after each. He 'was also 
well douched once a day at noon, and had a sitz hath of 
half an hour in the evening. He drank ten to twelve 
tumblers of water daily; and wore wet compresses on the 
knees day and night. Exercise was taken as much as the 
limbs would allow. Animal food was allowed every other 
(lay. In about three weeks of this treatment, the liver 
was roused to fresh efforts iit relief ; but this time they 
were not thrown upon«the limbs in the shape of acute 
rheumatism, but were exhibited in nausea, wlii(*h, after a 
few days, went on to vomiting of bilious and acid Ibpiids 
two or three times dss^^y. The bowels were also affected 
with bilious purging, t allowed this to continue for more 
tlian a week without altering the treatment ; after which 
the wet sheefr Wiis disomtmiied, and the sweating used 
twice a all thew/st going on as before This kind 

of internal crisis had released the loins almost entirely 
from pain, and the knees to some extent also. But my 
personal superintendence of his treatment ceased at this 
point , for he was obliged to returji liome. Ho continued 
the morning ablution theic ; sat in a tub of cold water 
once a day ; had the knees well pumped upon every morn- 
ing and evening; sweated once, and was packed in the 
wet sheet twice a week ; and kept up the doses of water ; 
in all which he showed an eiflightcnou perseverance which 
one often seeks for in vain, among those who lay claim to 
be the “ bteters” of this poor man He was ten weeks at 
Malvern, and continued to practise the water-treatment 
for niore than three months after his return home, by 
which time he had lost all remnant of it in eveiy part of 
his frame. More than two years have passed since that 
perio(l without anv return of the disease, although he 
inhabits the same damp situation as before , — fnit he has 
learned how to save his viscera^ and therefore tm cold datnp 
no longer causes rh/eumaiism. 
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Case XX VIL— General Rheumatism with Nervous 
Signs— Neuralciic Rheumatism. 

This case roscmhled the last in all particulars, except 
that the patient Wfis twenty years younger, was a highly 
educated i»tjrsou, -with a sensitive and largely ‘developed 
head, had htnui affected with rheumatism seven years, and 
had certain symptoms indicative of spinal disorder. The 
>'isc(‘ral cause, too, in this case was to he found in <ligostivc 
irritation, firising from studious and sedentary liahits, and 
from frequent mercurials taken 1 r> obviate the n suits of 
those habits. His complaint lx‘gan with an acute attack 
of rheumatism, whi(*h, treated wnth mercury, oi>ium, and 
c(jlchicum, glided into the chronio^^ state, and Avent from 
bad to W'orsc, amid the farrago of means proj)osod and 
adopted. But the finely organized nervous system of this 
juitient soon caused the imiilication of the i^nnal cord, and 
the legs, besides haidng tlicir powtv- curtailed by pain, had 
it also diminished by actual w^imt of voluntary strength. 
This was evident from the fact that when the pain very 
much diminished, as it sometimes did in clear, bracing 
weather, the command over the limbs W’as equally defi- 
cient. It also varied w*ith the condition of the wind, with 
electrical changes, and was much atieeted by sh'cp, being 
less for some tunc aftcT it, as if the spinal cord were slow 
to aw’ake fully. There was not mucli swelling of the limbs 
or joints (and this is always the case when the nervous 
elements enter greatly into the rheumatism), but exriuisite 
sensitiveness, with, very tiften, real neuralgic^pain in a 
small point of a joint, where no iiniisiial signs of inflamma 
tory Tjieumatic action existed. 

jCb e jirincipal diftereiico between the treatment adopted 
i^^kiit,ca8c, and that pursued in the last, was, that sweat- 
i^Was altogether avoided, as it tends to excite tlie anipial 
nervous system. Reliance was chiefly platted upon the 
wet-sheet packing twice a day, and fomentations of the 
abdomen at night, and wx’t-sheet rubbings twice between 
the jiackings. Tlie diet included some animal food once 
in the day, and’ excluded any voluminous vegetable matter, 
such as greens ; for nervous dyspepsia is implied in neur- 
algic rlieumatism, and will not tolerate the stimulus of 
Jnflk. Water was drunk to the amount of ten tumblers 
^ily. In most other details he did as in the last case, 
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and I shall therefore not recapitulate. Towards the close 
of his time at Malvern, the douche was administered with 
decidedly good effect: hut that was after the stomach 
irritation had been almost got nd of. Yet the ciisc was a 
tedious one. The patient worked hard at tlie tieatmcnt 
at Malvern for nearly four months, and by that time had 
become erect instead of bent, could walk ton tim(*s 
the distance he formerly could, slejit better, and could 
ccrnimaml the limbs at all times. There remained frociucnt 
neuralgic shootings along the limbs, with a lingering of 
pain above the joints, evidently of a nervous rather than an 
inffammatory kind Against those, he continued th(‘ <laily 
jiacking and dripping sli(‘(‘t, with the water drinking, di(‘t, 
and exercise, for lour months longer, at home, and has 
now remained more yian a year i>€Tfectly free from pain, 
although, Irom prolonged pain and tear of using them, 
there still remains, and aviII jn'obaldy always reniain, some 
degree of stiff niovcMiient of the knees. But for all the 
active puri>ose.s of lile. and in regard to tlic absence of all 
pam, he is cured. 


§ 2. OouT^ 

The observations on the \isecral oiigiii of rheumatism, 
apply still more forcibly to gout. The digestive disorder 
antecedent to an outbleak of the disease, the imm(‘nsc 
relief felt by the digi'stivc organs after the ht, and the 
great and alarming uistress of the viscera, when they do 
not posse tfj the power of thri»ving it out on the limbs, 
point beyond all question to the origination of gouty dis- 
order from within. As in rheumatism, also, the biliary 
organs are especially affected : and the bitter moutli, yel- 
low tongue and eyes, white evacuations from the bowels, 
and dark evacuations from the kidneys, show the dcjrangc- 
ment of the liver and duodenum. A certain sinK.unt of 
irritation is established there by repc^ated stimulation of 
food, and nature makes the effort to throw it on the ex- 
ternal fibrous tissues : a good deal of btomach disturbance 
attends this effort. If she succeeds, a fit of gout ensues, 
and the digestive organs recover themselves. If she does 
not, those organs continue in a state of extreme disorder, 
and the irritation is so great as to involve the heart or 
brain, and maj^, in fact, be transferred to them, producing 
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the dangerous condition called gout in th^ Imad and gout in 
the heart; or, being concentrated in the stomach, consti- 
tutes the equally dangerous s])asm of that organ called 
gout in the stomach. At other times the failure of the 
natural effort to tlirow off the gouty visceral irritation, or, 
as it is commonly called, the suppressed govt, causes 
a minor but more inc'cssant disorder of circulation and 
distress of function in the head and heart; and hence the 
nervous condition of mind, the headaches, giddiness, faint- 
ings, palpitations of the heart, &c, that attend the suf)- 
pression. Gout in the toes and lingers is the desirable 
consummation of tliis disorder: the^^eidre of life, the viscera 
must be saved. The onliniiry medicinal practice reverses 
this, and perils tlie patient, whilst it perpetuates his dis- 
ease. It will help an explanation oj^the aims of the water- 
treatment to say a few words on this pomt. 

When the patient sends for liis medical attendant, Na- 
ture has, usually, already thrown her visceral disorder on 
the limbs : acute pain and inflamimtion are present in the 
nervous and fibrous tissues of the toes or lingers. The 
ordinary remedy is either some form of mercury, or 
arsenic, or colchicum. These, the last especially, are 
almost certain to reduce pain, and not unfrequently with 
gi*eat rapidity : dry wafinth being, meanwhile, applied to 
the sensitive limb. But the pain is not reduced unless the 
digestive canal give e\idence of having been irritated in 
the shape of more or less diarrlicoa, the presence of thirst, 
dryness of tongue and throat, nausea, or actual vomiting, 
&c. Neither in such case is there that appetite and sense 
of general relief which atUnd after a fit of gou^ that has 
wasted itself, or been treated by the expectant method. 
More or fewer of these signs will be observed by any 
gout> patient, who looks accurately into his sensations 
after an attack thus removed. To the patient, and indeed 
to the physician who knows little of physiology, all this 
will appear right : the govt is removed, and that is what 
was desired. The physician, however, who is a physio- 
logist. will say: “True, that irritation which you call 
^nit has left the extremities, 'whithcr it had been sent by 
Nature to save her noble intemal parts. But look to the 
signs exhibited by those parts ; are they not those of aug- 
mented irritation, at least of iritation of a degree and 
kind that did not exist so long as the limbs were pained 
suid inflamed ] The fact is, that your colchicum has set 
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up in the viscera so intense an irritation as to rcconcen- 
trate the mischief within, and the fit is cured, not by 
ridding the body of the gouty irritation, but by driving 
or drawing it in again. Hence the continuance of the 
(lyspeptKJ symptoms after the fit; hence, as you will find, 
the recurrence of another fit ere long, the intervals 
becoming less and less, until gouty pain is immanthj in 
the limbs, and gouty imtation always in the viscera; and 
hence the gradual but ^re enfeebling of the viscera to the 
p(»int of inability to throw any of tJicir iiritation on the 
limbs, and then comes your gout of the head, of the heart, or 
of the stomaeh, and carries the patient off. All this happens 
because you have meddUid with, instead of following, tlie 
indication given by Nature^ to remove the important 
internal parts of gouty irritation, at the exjiense of the less 
impoiUnt external p/!lts. It also happens, because you 
have been treating a name inslead of a condition 
instead of yoi^iy irritation, Witli the idea of irritation 
before you, you would surely pause ere you proposed to 
cure that whM (txistt,* in the toes, by rousing a gri^ater one 
in the viscera; but with the idea of mere yont^ wliich may 
be anything yon please, you may give whatever you please 
to ovenjoiiie great external pain. For the rest, “it is as 
absuKl,” Bkoussais well remarl^s, “to speak of gout in 
the frad, as it would be to talk of mania in the 
Gout and insanity are conditions of body, not mere ver- 
nacular terms.** 

All tins is quite true, as gvery one can vouch who has 
l)ecn in the habit of slu»rtcnmg fits of gout by colchicum; 
it is agaijst the intention of^Nature, and no one who 
opposes her aims can hope to succeed. lu the treatment 
of gout by the water cure, on the contrary, the irritative 
stote being kept in view, and the object of Nature appre- 
ciated, the means cjonsist of such as reduce internal irri- 
taticn on tlie one side, and of such as aid its removal to 
the external parts on the other. The wet-shect packing, 
and hot fomentations to the abdomen, tend to the reduc 
tion of the visceral irritation, and also assist, in some 
degree, in throwing it upon the extenial parts. This last 
office, however, is chiefly performed by tlie sweating pro- 
cess, especially in one kind of gout, to which I shall pre- 
sently allude. Now as these various means aid the natural 
efforts so often referred to, a consequence of freouent 
occurence in the water-treatment of gout obtains, which, 
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at first sight, is disagreeable and discouraging enough. A 
patient coming to be treated, but having no acute paroxysm 
of the disease at the time, is almost sure to have one 
elicited— perhaps one of the most severe he ever had: 
and for this reason, The design of the water-treatment 
is to bring the internal irritatuin on the entire surhice ol 
the skin, by sweat and other signals of skm excitement, so 
as to divert the visceral efforts fmm the hands and feet. 
But these last being the old poiiiis, towards which such 
efforts have been long made (supposing it to he a long- 
standing case), it is reasonable enough to believe, that 
wlien the efforts are powerfully aided by the appliances 
of the water-treatment, they slnfald still, for a time at 
least, he thrown upon those points, and with a vehemence 
proportionate with the augmented iin])etiis given to them 
riy tlie water cure. Tliat this is fiie case would appear 
from the fa(;t, that the more recent the gouty disonler, 
and the less frequently, therefore, tJio hmbsjiave been the 
parts to receive the irntatiun from within, the smaller is 
the chance of the water cure proditcmg h bhsk attack of 
the disease, and the greater the facility of at once trans- 
ferring the mischief to the entire surface of the skin. 

This— the transference of the visceral irritation to the 
entire skm — is the aim i'f cure in the treatment of gout by 
water As t liave said, the wet -sheet packing and the 
sweating process are the pnncipal means of tuJ filling it. 
But the relative applicability of eacli can only be ascer- 
tained by reference to the species of gout to be treated. 
Tlicre arc two which arc leading in their characteristics, 
and should he signalized. ^ 

In one kind, which maybe called tlie nervom or neuralgic 
kind '/f gout, the phenomena of iidiamcd mucous mem- 
brane and diseased mucous secretion of the digestive 
organs, are far from being prominent : there is not much 
foulness* nor yelloAvness of tongue, although the thirst, 
heat of mouth, and foitor of breath are there: but the 
tongue is very red. Nervous headache of intense degree 
precedes and attends the fit. The bowels are not con- 
stifiated, neither is there any deficiency of bile in their 
excretions, although that fluid be of a somewhat lighter 
colour. The kidneys give out large quantities of clear 
urine. The pulse is very rapid, hard, and sharp, and 
there is very frequently palpitation of the heart. The 
^neral feverishness is great. As regards the external 
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parts, there is less swelling, but, if possible, more heat 
and pain than in the other form ; and the pain is not con- 
tinuously the same, but, without the smallest rnovcinent 
the limb, takes on sudden and extreme exasperation, and h 
traceable for some distance up tlie leg or arm. There is no 
chalky secretion in the joints. The complexion is clear. 
The attack comes on more rapidly, is preceded by more 
acute symptoms of dyspasia, and hangs about for a longer 
period, being also more erratic than the chalky <jout now 
to be mentioned. 

In chalky (font, the preliminary dyspeptic disturbance 
comes on grailually, and is accompanieil by more decided 
mucous disorder, foul ffmguo, exceedingly fa*tid breath, 
extreme biliousness, acid rismgs, &c. The heml is more 
full, tight, and pulsative, than acutely painful The jailse 
is large, slow, hard, •throbbing. The bowels fire very 
torpid, and their excretmn almost white. The urine is 
scanty, fcetid,^ and loaded witli salts and mucus. The 
feverish heat is not acute. Externally, the inflamed joints 
exhibit considT'rable i^elling and lednoss, but the ])am is 
burning and throbbing, rather than darting, and it is con- 
tinuously the same. There is, besides, a still increasing 
deposit of chalky albumen in the joints, tlie secndion of 
which generally terminates the attack more speedily and 
certainly than in the nervous form. The inflammatiou 
also fixes uiion, and remains m one or more joints. Persons 
sufiermg from this form of gout are pale or yellow lu 
complexion, have waxy lips, ynd are more or less bloated 
in appcaraiK^e, 

Such ar^the trenchant distirictions between tw^o kinds 
of gouty irritation which require difference of tieatmcnt. 
Occasionally, tliese distinctions arc seen in all tlieir clear- 
ness ; but more frequently we meet with a commixture of 
the symptoms of both kinds, a sliding of one into the 
other. And such it would appear to be : the nermwi kintl 
being less intense than the c/ialky, which last implies a 
more deteriorated comiition of the blood than the former. 
In nervous gout, there is irritation and loss of organic 
energy in the nerves of digestion, sufficient to account for 
some de^ee of diseased blood, and still more for the mal- 
distribution of it, so as to form congestions and inflamma- 
tions about the organs of digestion, the heart, lieatl, and 
limbs, and hence the unfixeaness of its attacks, and the 
cbani^bleness of their seat, constituting what has becu 
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called erratic gold; hence, too, the rapidity of its evolution, 
the internal parts not having as yet lost the capability of 
making a vehement effort to throw off their misimief. J 3 ut 
repeated attacks of this neuralgic gout, and repeated 
courses of colchicum to get rid of them, j^adually debili- 
tate the organic powers of the nerves of digestion, and 
increase the congestion and oppression of its organs. 
Gradually, too, and as a consequence of this, the blood- 
making process deteriorates, the^rculating fluid becomes 
more diseased m its chemical and vital qualities, ceases to 
icddcn the complexion, and pours out the morbid matters 
with which it is loaded, by tlie kidneys, and, during the 
attacks, into the sheaths of the loiflts, forming chalk stones. 
These results of augmented digestive disorder, of more 
intense gouty irritation, mark also diminished vital iiower* 
in the iiitoinal organs to throw oTi' their mischief ; and 
hence the comparative slowness with which the attack 
comes on, the long preliminary dyspepsia, J;he fixation of 
the gout upon one or more often diseased and greatly 
cnfc^led joints, and the tediousnej>S of the aUack. Some- 
times, the organic power of tlie internal organs is so far 
deficient as to disable them from throwing out the gouty 
action at all. In that case the irritation aijcumulates 
within, threatening flrit one, and then anotlicr part, the 
lieart, head, lungs, &c., producing by sympathy a host of 
uncomfortable symptoms, to Avhicli the name supprmtd 
gout has been applied. Or if, with this incapacity of the 
digestive parts to jiroduce external ^out, causes be at work 
which involve the brain in unusual excitement, the gouty 
action is transferred to tlmt organ, and gouiiuapi>2dejcy, 
called gout the head^ takes place. The like takes place 
if causes render the heart the part most ready to receive 
tlie transfer, and S2)aein of the heart is the form the gout 
takes ; or asthma supervenes upon its transference to the 
lungs, or finally, the stomach itself takes on the spasmodic 
action from the excess of its own gouty irritation, and 
incapability of evolving it. 

But although the mingling of these two kinds of gouty 
action be most frequently met with m practice, it behoves 
to hold them well in view, when about to determine upon 
the treatment to be adopted. It is necessary to ascertain 
the exact proportion between the neuralgic and the purely 
gouty symptoms, to observe which predominate, and to 
apply the processes of the water cure accordingly. How 
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the applications to each kind of gout in its decided dia- 
racter as nervous or clifilky. 

Nervo}is or neuralgic gout implying a more acute dis- 
order of the digestive organs, being accompanied ])y fever 
of a more acute character, indicatmg, in short, a state ol 
(ixcitement and excessive action, the remedies of the water 
010*0 which tend to reduce sucdi action are clearly pointed 
out.** 'In an attack, fomentations of the abdomen, ireiiuent 
wot- sheet packing, frequent change of the abdominal com- 
press, water-drinking to the amount of eight or nine 
tumblers daily, and reduction of diet to farinaceous mat- 
ters, are the best means •daiiif) compresses to the pained 
joints being added. In the treatment for the chronic con- 
dition, the remedies should Lave the same direction, hut 
need not of course bel^o vigorously employed. Two wet 
sheets in the day, one before breakfast, the rjtlier at noon, 
or three hours^ after an early dinner ; the sitz bath once 
or twice in the day ; the abdominal compress worn night 
and day ; six, *eight, <Ti ten tumblers of water in twenty- 
four hours, are the principal means. The di(‘t best 
adaiJtcd is the alternation of animal and vegetable food 
for dinner, or even restriction of animal food to two days 
in the week : and the vegetable taken should be confined 
to farinaceous matters and bread. The exercise should Ikj 
as vigorous as the condition of the limbs will allow ; and, 
in the absence of sufficient power on tlicir part, dry friction 
should be carried to a considerable extent. If by these 
incans the pulse be reduced m rapidity and irritability, it 
is well to j^y the effect of th^ douche, heginiiiiig with a 
small power and short time, and gradually extciifling 
both ; but it is necessary to watch the results of this 
application, lest it disturb the nervous system too vehe- 
mently, and thus render the brain liable to the gouty 
action. According to the organic capabilities of tlie indi- 
vidual, all the means mentioned should be ini;rcascd ; two 
wet sheets in succession, for instance, being substituted 
for one, twice in the day. The result of this treatment is 
to reduce the internal gouty irritation, thereby to improve 
the digestive process, to cause better blood to be made to 
nourish the solids, which thus gain the power of con- 
trolling its distribution. Critical action takes place, but 
not necessarily in a vehement concentrated form. If the 
patient be fat or puffy, which is rarely the case in this 
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kind of gout, a few boils may form ; but a more fremient 
crisis is a partial eruption of a kind very closely resembling 
red gall {eczema im'petujmode8\ which inconvenionces, by 
its mingled burning and itching, for two or three weeks. 
A more freciueut crisis still, is that which slowly goes oi’ 
in the course of altering the mass of the circulating blood 
and is often exhibited in occasional relaxation of the 
bowels, large quantities of tiubid urine, and a continuous 
trails] )iration, amounting sometimes to spontaneous perspi- 
ration from the skin, of fluid of an acid or urinous odour. 
All these, however, frequently stop for a time, and then 
rctuni with more vehemence. 

Ohalhj gout implies a greatdlt intensity of the gouty 
irritation, with a more deteriorated, oppressed, and 
obstructed condition of the digestive organs, and notably 
of the liver. Not only is the f&nction of those parts 
obstructed, but, as a consequence of it, we have a mass 
of circulating blood of a very diseased cl^aracter to deal 
with. The object of treatment, therefore is to rouse the 
internal functions, and to (juickcn those vitdl and chemical 
changes whendiy the blood is made and wasted ; so that 
whilst better blood is being made, the former diseased 
mass may he got lul of. For these puriioscs, it is 
necessary to employ tlwj sweating process, the douche, the 

S rolonged shallow bath, the sitz bath, and copious watcr- 
rmkiiig; as mu<*h exercise as possible aiding then hole. 
The sweating may be practised daily, until headache and 
feVcrislmess niuiouncc that* the body is becoming over- 
stimulated. The same irecpiency and the same caution 
apply to the douche. The, object of the sitz Iji^tli is both 
to aid the action of the liowels, and to prevent the over- 
stimulation alluded to. And the whole of these external 
applications tend to bring to the entire surface of the 
body a quantity of irribitive action iind blood, 'which 
would otherwise bo concentrated within, or thrown with 
painful vehemence upon certain imlucky toes or fingers. 
In all this, in the rousing of the digestive functions, in 
giving a tendency towards tlic skin, and, above all, in 
quickening the chemical changes of the blood, the coinous 
water-drinking plays an indisixjiisable and important 
part. Having attention fixed on the head, it may be 
ciirried to any extent, compatibly with the ease of that 
part. Tills is, indeed, one of those instances in 'which the 
monstrous Graefenberg doses of water are scarcely out of 
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place ; the skin ca^yin^^ off no small portion of it in the 
daily sweats, and another considerable portion passing 
through the kidneys, and carrying with it gouty inatteis 
which would otherwise be retained in the circulation, to 
be thrown upon the limbs. As much exercise and air as 
j»08sible assist the alterative and detergent projicrties of 
the processes recommended, and of the wnter-diinkiiig : 
andj^ as in the jirevious instance, friction must be iiKsed 
wdicrc active exertion is not practicable. If, in the course 
of the treatment, feverishness and hard sliarp i)ulse 
come on, two or thnie days of 'wet-slicct packing may he 
used to subdue it : but^jiut unless the head be full and 
painful, and the sleep prevented; f’or some fe\eiishiiess 
])rccedes and attends critical action in this malady, and in 
that character need ig^it be interfered with. Boils form 
the crisis of this hind of gout nu»re frccjnciitly than of the 
other, the jdiysieal condition of the i>ati(‘Tits hmiig better 
adapted for thf ir evolutioa But ill-smelhng and glutinous 
swTsits are, oft^^*!! eno\igli, the only cxtiirnai cntical action 
exhibited, urine ]oa<led w^th salts and miii‘0us sometimes 
accompanying them. Bilious <liarilia*a comes on from 
time to time during the treatment, lait raioly continues 
long enough to make, per se, a decided impression on the 
gouty diathesis and disease. • 

Tlie^ft indications of the mode in which the extremes of 
nervous and chalky gout slipuld }>e managed, leave the 
treatment of the form of disease partaking of both sufficiently 
obvious, and I need not ilw'cH upiai it. Much, all indeed, 
depends upon the tact of the physician, in balancing the 
symptoms ivhich demand the soothing or the routing of 
the internal functions, and the most pcrsiiicuous and 
voluminous writing would fail to impart praiJtical acumen 
where it did not already exist. 

And now comes the question, Is gout curahle by the 
water-treatment The answer of most writers on that 
treatment has been in the loud and confident affirmative. 
I agree wth thejm, because the water plan is a natural 
one, and aids nature in her efforts ; and I believe that 
any plan wliich restriidis its aim to this will, sooner or 
later, cure maladies that are not organic , throughout the 
whole of this work that belief is accounted for. But the 
other question, “ Has gout been cured by the wxater-treat- 
ment— cured in such way that it has not returned, the 
ordinary causes of diet being avoided ?” cannot be answered 
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SO confidently in the affirmative. Water-cure books talk 
of “perfect cures,” and in very short spaces ot time. 
But as 1 desire to write to inform, not to deceive by 
exaggeration, I am compelled to say that my experience 
offers no proof of such cures in such time. In short, 
tnith oblkes me to state, that not one case of gout has 
b€;eii cMrea at Malveni, either in Mr. Wilson’s or my own 
practice. Acute attacks have been speedily got rid of by 
the treatment, and with the great advantage of not 
damaging, but rather improving the viscera ; these attacks 
have been rendered less frequent, weaker, shorter, and 
more under command; the general health has been 
improved to a wonderful degree, and, in several instances, 
the life of jiatients has been saved by rescuing the viscera 
from the gouty seizure ; old chalky concretions have been 
carried ofi‘, and the use of joints restf»red ; all this I have 
(jffected by applying the water cure to gout, and it is 
much more than can be said for any othet" plan of treat- 
ment. But to satisfy my mmd as to the certainty of cure, 
the patient who had previously been attacked two or three 
times a year, should have passed eightr‘cn or twenty-four 
mouths without any attack at all, his mode of life, mean- 
time, being priident in the matter of diet, but not levelled 
to that of an invalid ;^jc should, in short, be able to pass 
the time mentioned W’ithout medical treatment, and with- 
out gout.* With this definition of cure, I do not believe 
tliat gout has been yet cured m this country, and I very 
much" doubt whetlicr the histories imported from other 
countries, if so tested, would be found correct I have 
heard tiiat Priessnitz litmself confesses, th»fc he never 
cured^ but one case of gout, that is, eradicated the gouty 

♦ On tlie 26lh October, 1846, 1 received the following letter, having 
reference to this expressed belief ot mine regarding the cure of gout. 
The writer is a gentlciuan of very high standing m the mercanlik oom- 
nmnity of London, and his btatoment is published here with a full 
conviction of its correctness, and because it bears testimony to the 
skill of one of the best water-cure practitioners, Weiss. It must be 
observed, however, that the period named m my text — viz., twenty-four 
months, is precisely that in which another attack took place, and that 
of a week's duration ; showing that the internal gouty irritation was 
not entirely subdued at that time. 

“Sir, — 1 observe in page 418 of your admirable work upon the 
water cure that you state your belief that no patient has been thoroughly 
cured of gout by this system, and that * to satisfy your mind as to tlie 
certainty of cure, the patient who had previously been attacked two or 
throe times a year, should have passed eighteen or twenty-four mouths 
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diathesis. The fa(^t is, that to do so requires three, four, 
or five years^ not so many niontlis^ of assiduous water- 
treatment, ci^cful diet, and as jriuch absence from mental 
care as attainable ; and who are they who will attord 
this time, attention, and self-denial ? 

It would be folly, however, to avoid a treatment because 
it will not for ever root up your disease in your f)wn 
convenient time. Look at the destnictivc maimer ni 
which, colchicum reduces a gouty fit, how it ap]>roximates 
the attacks, and utt(»rly disorganizes the viscera , and then 
regard what the waiter cure u capable of doing, botli 
against mdividual attackg. and m reduction of the diatliesis , 
the vital parts, meanwhile, improving under its operation 
can there he a doubt of tlui refisonableuess of adopting the 
latter, both for the immediate and the ultimate purpose 
of cure Life will tliereby Ih) rendered more tolerable 
and more extended, and this is answer enough to tlie 
puerile questir^j, th.it many medical men have put legarding 
the use of the^water-treatmeiit , if it does not utterly cure 
the gout, at l&st it Tlocs not shorten the iiaticnt’s life, as 
cohiicum does. 

Of the various instances of gout which have come 
before me, I publish the following, as that in which the 
water treatment etie(‘ted the greiftcst amount of benefit, 
and in a comparatively short period of time. 

Case XXVIIL— Neevous and Chalky Gout. 

• 

This patient came to me in December, 1844 He had 
been the jiibjcct of frequent- gouty attacks for twenty 
years before, and was then in Ins forty-ninth year. The 

•without any attack at all, his mode of life meantime, beinff i)nident on 
the matter of diet, &c., he should, in short, be able to pa&s iho lime men- 
tioned without medical treatment and without gout.’ Now, this is 
exactly my case. For years I have been a great sufferer from gout, and 
in May, 1844, in a feeling of despair, I placed myself under Dr. Weiss 
(at that time the medical director at Sudbrook Park) ; here I remained 
tor nearly four months — namely, from the beginning of May till the end 
of August, and such were the skill and attention of this excellent roan, 
and so efficient the powers of the water-treatment, that 1 then left, as 
I believed, entirely cured. In May of this year, however, I had a 
slight attack, which confined me to tho house for one week, and which 
1 got rid of by resorting to the sitz bath, strong perspirations, Ac., Ac. ; 
indeed, following at home as nearly as possible the mode resorted to at 
Sudbrook. 1 be^ to say, also, that not one grain of medicine of anv 
kind have I taken since I first resorted to Sudbrook.’* — J H. 
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whole process described in the last few pages had taken 
place in this instance, and under the ausi>ices of colchicum 
the paroxysms had become more and more frequent, until 
the jiatient passed his life in almost one unceasing fit of 
gout. Withal, his joints lia<l become almost completely 
stiffened, those of the fingers (*ontahiing several chalk 
stones, wdnlst the ankle and toe-joints admitted of no 
bending whatever, and lie walked on the flat of his foot. 
Between this pain luidstifihess of the. joints, and the feeble 
ness of the limbs generally, and of the whole body, the 
smallest exertion had become nearly inqiossible. When 
he came to mo he could not walk fifty yaids, and tlieii he 
lifted the legs by means of the hmis, and with infinite 
laliour and slowness. An asiient, however small, was 
altogether out of the question. His general health, too, 
hadliecii somewhat giving way of Wte, and he felt that the 
eolcliicum was acting as a slow poison on his frame. This 
conviction had induced him, some months ^before he saw 
mo, to make a trial of homobopathy, Jroin wliieh, however, 
lie derived no benefit, partly, as it would appear, from the 
uiiskilfulness of its application ; so he had no alternative 
but the old poison, which he took up to the time of coming 
to Malvern. 

It did not appear that the gout in this case had been 
derived from a. paternal source. The patient himself was 
of opinion that lie had acquired it by his copious libations 
of bad port >\Jicn at Oxford. This fiwjt, and a singularly 
liappy frame of mind, which, never flagged in (jheerf illness 
oviai ill tJio midst of acute pain, were favourable circum- 
staiKvs , whilst, on the o#.her hand, a lymph/itic consti- 
tution bloodless skin and lips, the long continuance of the 
disease, and the prolonged use of poisonous medicines, 
were opposed to the prospects of benefit. 

Although I have called tliis a case of ^'nervous and 
chalky gout,” the latter character "was fiir predominant ; 
the nervous character being only exhibited during the 
intervals between bad attacks, m the rapid passage of 
pains from one Tioint to another, witliout any fixed 
external signs, such as swelhng or redness, and also in 
freciuently being confined to the appearance of neuralgic 
pains along the whole course of the legs, anns, or loins. 
But in the regular parox}"sms, all the phenomena were 
those of clialky gout. The treatment, therefore, was prin- 
cipally, almost entirely, of a kind to suit this last. The 
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sweating process was employed from tlie commencement, 
and, after some time, it was even used twice in the 
day, a prolonged cold shallow bath succeeding it. The 
sitz bath was also ordered for half an hour once a day. 
Cold wrung compresses were k^t in constant a])plication to 
the feet, ankles, and hands. Tne abdominal compress was 
(constantly v»?^orn, and the patient drank from ten to twelve 
tumblers c»f water in the day. The diet was of the plainest 
kind^ and included only three or four ounces of aiiimjil 
food once daily, no warm beverage was allowed. After 
a fortnight of this treatment, the iiaticiit was attacked 
with one of tlie most severe fits of gout he remembered to 
have ever had. The iiaki was considerable, and for some 
days the treatment was confined to tepid spongings of the 
body, hot foiiKmtations of the belly for an hour night and 
morning, frequent cluuKges of the compresses to the joints, 
very copious water drinking, and leslriction of diet to 
gruel and boiled ncc The’ fever attendant on the first 
outlireak of the gout being reduced, the sweating proci'ss 
was remewed Jj i VW Si ^ day, the toinentations were used 
at niglit, and all the other measures wtTO ])ersiste(l in, the 
large water drinking especially. Nevertheless, this attack 
travelled about from joint to joint, with alternations of 
nervous pains in the loins, hips, sliouldcrs, and ribs, for 
nearly a month, s<» powerfully luid tlie water-treatment 
aided' tlie natural oilorts of the viscera to throw oft their 
irritation 

Out of this attack the jiatient came with improved 
digestive and locomotive politer: a load seemed to have 
been teken from his system, and although this had been 
the most severe of his iits, he wqiressed himself delighted 
with the Jiealthful sensations which succeeded it, compared 
with those *bat had followed far shorter and much less 
painful fits in which his old drug remedy was employed. 
In fact, this long and severe fit aiul its subsequent sensa- 
tions confirmed the patient’s confidence in tlie treatment, 
quite as much as if no such unpleasant commencement had 
obtained ; and, after a sojourn of seven weeks in Malvern, 
he went home, with the resolution to continue some parts 
of the treatment there. He did so, though not quite so 
continuously or vigorously as he had done here, and had 
no gout during the two months he was away. Late in the 
sprmg of 1845, he returned to Malvern, and went vigo- 
rously to work with sweating, douching, and sitz b9.tns, 

T 
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with largo doses of water, and considerable exercise: for 
by this time he could walk miles instead of yards. In a 
month, gout made another feeble attempt in the feet, but 
disappeared after hovering for two days. During the 
three months he was at Malvern on this occasion, there 
was no other sign whatever of the malady; but, on the 
other hand, the restoration of the use of the limb was 
altogether astonishing. From being unable to walk a 
quarter of a mile, this patient’s usual exercise before break- 
fast in the summer of last year was to walk to the top of 
the Worccstersliiie Beacon, the highest of the Malvern 
range, not by taking the cut zigzag paths, but by ascend- 
ing straight on end, and he descended in like manner. 
Looks and spirits improved in the same jiroportion, and 
his appetite was only too good; his digestion excellent, 
and, as a consequence, his sleep soim(1. 

During the first visit of this patient to Malvern, and for 
some period of his second one, the skin gave evidence of 
critical action in the shape of glutinous swe'At of a strongly 
urinous odour: and this was sccret6>l, i7vo *nly during the 
sweating process, but in the ordinary exhalations, and was 
perceptible to those near him. It continued lor three 
weeks together. No critical evacuation from the bowels 
took place : but invct^;rate const qiation, of which he had 
for years been the victim, was completely overcome by Ids 
water-treatment at Malvern. 

Like all other Englishmen, this patient not having any 
compulsory occupation, ha,d created some, which, he 
thought, mvst be attended t^ : and he left for his home in 
Surrey, in June 1845. I had fears for his firmness in 
continuing the treatment, fihd in avoiding the lauscs of his 
malady. He was not enred^ although he was in the high 
roa«i to it, and would still be cured with a couple of years 
of treatment. The following letter, however, shows how 
another fit of gout was throwm out by the visceraj and it 
is very probable that several such would be elicited ero 
tjjp gouty disposition was exliausted. Between the former 
this attack, however, a period of nearly nine months 
intervened. It will also be seen that my fears about 
^ne patient’s sufficient prudence were not ill-founded, as 
Htness “his enjoyment with his friends.” So that it is 
no marvel that gout holds its ground to some extent still. 
Yet if ever a case of gouty disorder was curable, this is it. 
The letter, dated in Januu^, 1846, reports thus : — 
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“ I continued for some time nearly the same as when I 
left Malvern, not making fast progress, nor yet standing 
still ; and thus I went on until September, when the gout 
seemed determined to measure its strength with all-power- 
ful water. The attack was most spiteful, and I resisted 
it manfully. It paid a visit to most of my joints, except 
the knees. I then went to Boulogne for a few days, and 
never felt better. Of course I was somewhat weak in the 
understanding, but as to gout, it was quite gone. Occa- 
sionally, since then, I have felt little pains, and then it 
seems as if each of these would have been an attack, for 
they come on in the old way, but the fit seems spent before 
gout really takes place.* [The truth is, the visceral gouty 
irritation is so diminished as not to suffice for a regular 
attack ; with prudence, it woidd be altogether worn out ] 
1 sweat every inoniftig 'with the spirit lamp; the whole 
process wsixty minutes, forty of whuli are of actual perspi- 
ration, during which I drink five large tumblers of water. 
I find I can now enjoy myself ■with my friends as much as 
I could wish.^'r\aKO wmc only now and then, and don’t 
care if it be a pint or so. Indeed, doctor, you have pro- 
duced all you led me to expect, and I am very grateful for 
it. Life is to me quite another thing ; I can enjoy it, and 
instead of looking forAvard to an ii^^ahd chair and crutches, 
I am the wonder of tlni neighbourhood , and yet I cannot 
persuade my invalid friends to go tf> Malvern , they tell 
me I have a wonderful strong constitution, and all that 
nonsense. [His constitution was utterly shattered when 
he came to Malvern.] Now this I feel more than anything 
— that they should attribute to^constitution, what is entirely 
owing to j^nir skill and learning. But say what I 'will, 
they seem determmed to die in their ignorance — ^wUful 
ignorance , and serve them right too,” &c., &c. 

If my patient would but become a teetotaler, he would 
never feel gout again. 


§ 3 . RHEUMATIC GOUT. 

The exposition of the nature and treatment of the mala- 
dies which occupy the two preceding sections, renders any 
prolonged account of rheumatic gout unnecessary. Par- 
taking of the external characteristic of both these disease^ 
it also acknowledges a similar internal condition : there is 
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the stomach and liver irritation, with the general disorder 
of nutrition dependent on it. Tne phase of visceral irrita- 
tion, however, differs from that of ordinary gout, inasmuch 
as it throws itself on any or all of the fibrous tissues of the 
body, of the large as well as the small joints It also 
partakes more of the nervous than the chalky cliaracter of 
gout. On the other hand, the rheumatic character is 
exhibited in the fixation of piiin m tJie large joints and 
fascim, in the extreme sensitiveness of the body to baro- 
metric, tlicrmomctnc, and electric influences, and in the 
comparative Irecpicncy of the disease as an accidenfeil, and 
rarity as an hereditary infliction. 

But the chief point to ascertain^is, not what to designate 
the disease, but what stage of visceral irritation is to be 
treated. As I have said, the most usual is that which 
corresponds with neuralgic Thtiumatlkm. The difficulty of 
treating such a combination will be readily understood 
from vdiat has been said on each of those s^-des. In fact, 
rheumatic govt is a trial for the physician’s skill and 
patience, as' well as for the patient’s' powef 'of endurance. 
Sudden feverish attacks, then again symptoms indicative 
of obsti-uctcd rather than excessive acjtion, incessant shift- 
ing of the sciit of pain, and variety in its character, render 
this one of the most tcitiuus of diseases to bear or to treat. 
However, the ticatmcnt must turn iijion the fact of 
obstruction or excessive action, the niles for which will be 
found under the respective heads of rhevmviisni and govt 
In the majority of cases, kbe wet-sheet packing is the 
principal remedy, with an occasional and rare sweating. 
In otlier cases, again, this proportion is reversed, and the 
wet sheet is used only from time to time, to^keep down 
feverish excitement. In lioth sets of cases, the douche is 
an important remedy, and is employed either as a tonic, 
when the wet sheet fias reduced tne visceral irritation and 
left the body low, or as a stimulant in aid of the sweating 
in its action of rousing obstructed and torpid functions. 
Copious water drinking is necessary in all cases, except 
those which exhibit a fulness of the head. 

To be of permanent benefit, the water-treatment of 
rheumatic gout of long standing should be continued for 
at least fifteen, eighteen, or twenty-four mouths. In the 
course of my practice, I have been enabled to bring con- 
siderable relief in several cases, by lengthening the period 
between the attacks, and by shortening the attacks them- 
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selves ; but the treatment did not exceed three, ibur, and 
six months in duration, and was altogether iiiade(]uate as 
curative of disease of seven, ten, and twelve years’ standing. 
Still, I have not the least doubt that rheumatic gout is 
perfectly curable by the water-treatment, if time be given 
for it. Indeed, one case I Itave cured, in which, from the 
recent date of the disease, and the youth of the patient, 
Jess time was required, and sufficient time was afforded for 
the -fliorough operation of the remedies. The patient was 
onJy thirty-two years old, and had been afflicted only two 
years , so that by the brisk and persevering action of the 
treatment during nearly five months, on a tolerably good 
constitution, the piiins aisaxipeared altogether, and he left 
Malvern, having fin understanding with me that if they 
returned he was to inform me. It is now eighteen months 
since that time, and f have heard nothing of the patient or 
his complaints. With time I would readily xiromise cure 
m mudi woriiie cases than this. 
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CHAPTER V. 


DISEASES OP THE LOWEB OKGANS OP DIGESTION. — 
DISEASES OP THE EXCBETOBY OBGANS. 


Uses of excretory orpans-.-Erroncoiis ideas concerniogf constipation- 
Actual function of the lowei howel — Hationale of excretion — Do- 
peudence of conslipalion on the nerves and cirLiilatinc: systemfr— 
Constipation with Mifhcioiit and with msAdicicut blood m the body 
— 1th tieatmciit according to the piesence or want ot Idood — Dif- 
ferent kinds of piles —A symptomatic disorder — Connection vilh 
obstruction of liver, heart, and oilier organs — Censtipation as a 
cause — Danger of operations ior})ilch — Treatment — Mode of origin 
of functionary diojtsy — Action ot the ktHne>s In it — Absurdity 
of diuretics— True aim of treatment^ — Pathology of bkin diseases, 
acute and cliioiiic — llatioiialo of their outbreak and Buppicsfaioii— 
Treatment, 


Commencing with the diseases which assail the blood- 
making urgans—the stomach and lungs — we have spokcD 
of those of the hcait, which circulates the blood; of the 
nervous system, which regulates its circulation, and of the 
limbs, which are commanded by the nervous system. It 
remains to speak of the nv>rbid states wliuib obtain in 
certain organs, whose function, as regards the nutrition 
of the body, is rather negative than positive. They assist 
in the maintenance of the body by eliminating from it 
matters, which if retained m the circulating mass ol 
blood, would deteriorate its power of directly nourishing 
the various organs m a healthy manner. Thus, the 
retention in the bipod of the elements which form the/a?ca, 
the nnne, the se?mble and insensible ptrs^nration^ mves 
rise to the most formidable as well as the most tedious 
maladies ; formidable in their acute, and sometimes in 
their chronic form, in which latter they are always more 
or less tedious. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the 
organs which <^arry on these functions are the colon, or 
lower bowel, the rectum, the kidneys, and the s/dn. As in 
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the case of other organs and functions, I shall only spak 
of those which I have treated by the appliances of the 
water cure. 


§ 1. DISEASES OF THE COLON— CONSTIPATION. 

On no subject of medical concern is there more niis- 
coTiiJcption and prejudice among the laity, than on that of 
the depuratory office of the bowels. And no wonder, 
within the first twenty-four hours of mundane existence 
an apenent drug is inijodured into the digestive canal, 
and that irritative action, thus commenced is looked on 
as necessary to the well-being of the individual, by those 
whose office it is to watch over his younger years. By 
the time ho has reaclied the years of self-guidance, the 
same necessity is impressed on his own mind, both from the 
mental habit^and from the organic craving of the lower 
howel itself, for the daily or' weekly excitation of the 
aperient— a eiavmg whidi induces a symiiatlictie. one in 
the brain, whicdi mil not be satisfied until the old irritant 
is applied the old spot. No matter how perfectly well 
the person may he— appetite, sleep, spirits walking power, 
ill tilt best order, no ])ain or a(4e pT(‘s(‘nt, no sense t)f 
fulijt s8 of the bowels y(‘t is he haunted by this vision of 
constipated bowels, all' must go wrong, if all be not 
already wrong, unless his bowels are lelievcd, they Mere 
open yesterday, the day bei^re, and for a year past, but 
not having been oiien on this yirecise day, the w'CTst must 
liappen. How hard, all but ^npossible, it is to diivc into 
the uiidcrsfjMiding of patients that all this is error, every 
medical man of physiological education can say. It would 
seem as if jicople lived to have stools, and not had stools 
to live. These last seem, with large classes of English 
society, to he the alpha and omega of earthly existence, the 
one thing of never-fading interest, the much-loved object 
of daily and hourly solicitude ; all the gigantic efforts of 
the reasoning faculty, all the empyrean flights of the ima- 
ginative faculty, are postponed lor the elevating function 
of evacuating the bowels ! 

It is sad folly, all this anxiety about the bowels ; and 
much of it is at the door of the patient who has gi*own up 
in it But the fault is also sliarcd by great numbers of 
the lower class of medical men, called surgeon apothe- 
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caries, who either do not know the physiological merits of 
the subject, and act in ignorance, or else are too indolent 
steadily to resist the patient’s prejudice for the patient’s 
good. These, the ordinary attendants of so many families, 
might do much to abolish this pestilent and intolerably 
stupid habit and prejudice of purging the bowels- the 
parent of so many diseases which shorten life, and of so 
many more which render life scarce worth having. To 
the non-professional readers of this work I will, at least, 
offer some explanations concerning the office of the colon, 
which will show them the uselessness and harmfulness of 
interfering with it and also hov the nuttiral, unforcnl 
action of the bowels is the only one which is not harmful 
to the body. 

After being formed out of the foo^^ by the offices of the 
stomach and lungs, the blood is passed on to the minutest 
blood-vessels of all the tissues of the body. In these 
vessels the great functions of nutrition and* secretion are 
earned o\\— nutrition depositing tl^. parts, and 

secretion the liquid and gaseous. But all the solids, and 
the greater number of the liquids, arc only deiiosited from 
the blood for a time — ^their siaixis quo is most transitory. 
The solids are broken down, and, by the absorption of the 
veins, again earned ii/vO the torrent of the circulating 
blood. The same takes place with regard to the liquid 
and gaseous ileposits from the blood Every particle of 
brain, bone, muscle, smew, &e , is reliqueficcl ; and almost 
every drop of mucus, saliva, lulitus, bile, &c., is reabsorbed, 
and recirculated. The chemical elements of all tlie solid 
deposits, and of all the secretions, are tliert^forc in the 
blood. 

Now, there are certain of these secretions which exist 
for the purpose of carrying off from the circulating blood 
chemical compounds, derived from the breaking down and 
reliquefaction of the solids of the body. These compounds 
are called ^litrogenized^ nitrogen being the clement they 
chiefly contain. ^The elimination in question is effected in 
the kidneys by the secretion of uniie, and in a portion oj 
the colon ^ hy the secretion of the stools. 

The object which nature has in the secretion of the 
stools is, therefore, to nd her circulating blood of matters 
which, being no longer of use for the purposes of nutri- 
tion of that body, would interfere with it if retained in 
the blood. 
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This is so true that there are instances in which the 
colon failing to secrete the fa3ces, the skin has Leen inailo 
the point of elimination to a most disgusting extent. I 
have myself seen several persons in whom the exhalation 
from the skin had a strong faecal cdour from this cause. 
Moreover, any one in ordinary health may observe that 
when, from any cause, a smaller quantity of stools tliaii 
usual is secreted, a larger quantity of uiiiio is passed, and 
tme’vena^ nature ridding the blood by one channel when 
the other fails. 

The fteces, then, are to be regarded as a secretion from 
the mucous membrane of the colon, just as gastric juice is 
a secroticm from the sanio membrane of the stomac h, the 
tears from tlie mucous membrane of the lacliiymal glands, 
the wax from that ineiiibrane of the outer ear, &;c In 
short, thou pioductiffn is exactly similar to that of any 
other socrotod matter of the body, but inasmuch as tlicy 
are secreted £or the puriKise of being thrown out of the 
body, they arc calked an cj^cretiou more commonly than a 
secretion Ildre x would icmark, as I have done in 
several ])laoos before, on the mischief of dealing with 
names iiistecd of acU. Because stools are called 
people get it into their heads that they are always there, 
in the bowels, to be passed off, and must be passed oft*, 
without the slightest reference t(» the (»ther effects of the 
means they use for hastening the excretion, and without 
asking tlieraselvcs the very simple question, “Whence 
come "all these faeces'!” Ypt it is one which, pn»perly 
answered, woidd have prevented many a mortal malady, 
and have saved a world of piental and bodily Fuffering 
to the cro\#fts of colocynth-catcrs that are to bo found in 
England. 

“Whence come the faeces 1” Unquestionably from 
the same source as all the other secretions of the bculy- •“ 
from tlm blood; from the blood which circulates lu the 
mucous lining of the colon. Sometimes, tlicie arc portions 
of undigested or indigestible food, such as the skins of 
fruits, and the husks of oatmeal, mixed up with them, 
having been untouched by the gastric juice : but these 
are adventitious, and not an essential part of the stools. 
These last, therefore, being secreted from the blood, must 
derive their quantity and quality from the quantity and 
quality of the blood at the time distributed in the lining of 
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But as this blood circulates in blood-vessels which owe 
their vital irritability to the ganglionic nervous matter 
(see page 4) with which they are supplied, it follows that 
the fiscal secretion also depends upon the condition of the 
nervous matter in question. As in the other secretions 
of tiie fmme, the nrst influence of causes is upon the 
ganglionic nervous matter, which then alters the contrac- 
tile action of the blood-vessels of the colon, this, again, 
altering the quality of blood in that part, and the conso^ 
quent secretions from it. 

Thus we see that tJie secreting action oftlie colon depends 
upon the quantity of blood in its vessels^ and the quality of 
itie nervous agency operathig up^^i them. 

Now suppose that a man has a large quantity of good 
blood m his whole body, there will be amply siiflicient for 
the purposes of secretion in all parts ot that body — for 
the faiccs among the rcKst Such a man ought to have his 
bowels evacuated once in tw^enty-four or tliirty-six hours, 
of between hve and six ounces of faeces, and he unit have 
them so evacuated if he takes sutficieut' ext rciso, docs not 
sleep too long, avoids irntatmg articles of diet, keeps out 
mental care and overtoil— it^ in short he momtams his 
ganglionic nervous system in order. For remark, that 
when he docs not exereve his will in bodily exertion, when 
his brain sleeps too long, or, on the other hand, when it is 
over-worked, exc'css and congestion of blood take place in 
it, and the distribution of blood is rendered unequal 
throughout tlic gauglionic ^nen^ous system— the brain 
itself representing a very impoitant part ol that system, 
(see page 4). 1’he consequence is^ that blood being plus 
in the briiin and spinal cord, is minus in the mucous and 
nervous tissues ot tlie colon ; the secretory powxr of that 
bowel is therefore impaired; and the patient u condi’ 
pated. 

SupiKise the same full-blooded person to eat and drink 
improper things, the same jirocess of congestion of blood 
takes place in the mucous membrane and nerves of the 
stomach, w^hicli took place in the brain m the other case, 
with the addition, very commonly, of the brain congestion 
as well ; the distribution of blood is changed, to the detri- 
ment of the colon ; a^id the patient u constipated. 

The ( auses originating in the brain, and those which 
begin in the stomach, w^huh I have just mentioned, 01*0 the 
ordmary causes of indigestion^ and thus it is iivsXconstipa- 
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(ion forms an almost invariable 6;ymptom of that malady 
in persons who axe well supplied with blood. 

I5ut why do the bowels become constipated in those 
who have not sufficient blood in the body] Simply, 
because they do not possess enough of that precious Iniuid 
for the purposes of large secretion. Nature cannot afford 
it. What little blood there is m the frame she concen- 
trates in the ('itadels ol life~in the two great ganglionic 
centres— in the brain and in the stomach— so that they, 
at least, may not want wherewithal to carry on the two 
great fim(‘tions of nidriiton and senmtion. She thus 
deprives the outer skin of Jts blood and perspiration, and 
the inner excreting skin of the colon of its blood and 
stools ; and we find many a lean, pale, dry -skinned individual 
also a costive one. If such a man’s bowels arc opened (nice 
in two or tli(^ days, it^is (jjuite enough ; Im blood carmot 
afford ; he would U kU'iared tf he luuhnore. If, with 
this general delj(nency of blood, the brain be (‘oiigestcd by 
care, indolence, (&c., or the stomach by improper food, this 
concentration of blood in cither of those organs, and this 
withdrawal of it from the colon, arc iiuTcascid, and tonUi’ 
pation of Uip wod inveterate character is estaldtshnl. 

We are therefore in condition to state as follows — 

1. The fevees arc secreted from the ^dood which (*irculatcs 
in the ’riucous membrane of the cobm, under the control of 
the ganglionic nerves distributed thereto. 

2. Causes which operate u|x)n the ganglionic nervous 
system, as it exists in the brain or about the stoma(*h, so as 
to coniientiMte blood in those parts, dimmish the secretion 
of faeces by withholding from the colon a sufficient supply 
of blood for ^le purpose. 

3. Constipation, therefore, depends upon an uneciual 
distribution of blood, to the detriment of the colon, which 
is not sufficiently supplied. 

4 Sucli unetiual distnbution may occur in a body well 
supplied with blood, in consequence of irritations of the 
brain or stomach. And it occurs in a body tliat is 
deficient in blood, in consequence of a law of the economy 
which, in such deficiency, concentrates blood in the organs 
most essential to the life of the mdividual— the brain and 
stomach. 

Now, let us take the instance of the constipation which 
takes place in a man whose frame is possessed of a good 
supply of blood, and see how the ordinary mode of relief 
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by drugs fullils the aim of cure. The purgative drug acts 
first of all upon the ganglionic nerves of the entire diges- 
tive canal, irritating them and inducing an augmented 
quantity of blood in the blood-vessels of the mucous mem- 
brane (see page 12, et seq,). The increased mass of blood 
in vessels which have lost their tone after the first stimu- 
lation of the purgative ii^ of necessity, attended with 
iiKTeased secretions throughout the canal. Amon^ these 
secretions fire the fieces ; the colon is stimulated with the 
rest of the canal, although it may be doubted whether 
simple mticus docs not form the ^eatcr part of what should 
be the real faecal secretion ; gir organs tliat are forced 
never give out natural secretions. Still, the end of pass- 
ing something out of the bowels has been gained, and the 
whole man feels better. But wheq all is over, what is the 
condition of the nerves and blood-vessels Violent stimu- 
lation of both has been followed by extreme exhaustion of 
both ; and as the morbid congestion of the stomach and 
upper organs of digestion constitutes the basis of the con- 
stipation (by withholding blood from the colon), the drug, 
which has attracted sufficient blood into the colonics cause 
faecal secretion, has also drawn more blood into the 
wiac/i, where too much already existed in a congested state. 
It htis, in fa(;t, invetc' ated the constipation of the lower 
organs of digestion, by iiiveterating the congestion of the 
upper organs. Hence the well-known fact, that after a 
purgative, the bowels are more bound than ever ; and the 
more strong the drug, the nore obstinate the bowels after 
its operation. Hence, too, the growing necessity for more 
liowei fill drugs and doses * the cause in the Ej[joinach bemg 
rendered more intense by each succeeding one. To talk of 
curing constipation by such means, is like the proposal to 
extinguish fire by pouring oil on it : it never was so cured^ 
and never tvill he. 

All this applies when the brain, congested by care and 
other mental aisturbances, acts as a cause of constipation ; 
for it only nets in such a manner by producing the condi- 
tion of the stomach, which I have mentioned as the basis 
of constipation. 01 course, when both brain and stomach 
are implicated, the bowels are still more unmanageable. 
You never see anxiety produce constipation alone ; some 
signs of indigestion are always there as well. 

In the other instance of constipation, in persons who 
are dfficient in blood, the results of purgative medicines 
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are still more futile as regards cure, and still more hurtful 
as regards the general condition of the body. For only 
consider, that whilst Nature is hoarding up the little blood 
she has, in her most vital parts, for their functional sup- 
port, your physic is forcing that blood to an expenditure 
on faecal and other intestinal secretions which must further 
reduce its quantity, and therefore increase its congestive 
concentration about the stomach and brain ; besides fur- 
ther reducing the source whence the faeces coraej. You 
thus at one and the same time decrease the blood that is 
to supply the stools, and inveterate the mal-distribution 
which deprives the colon of it. How, in the name of ordi 
nary reason, is constipatidh to be cured ] It never was so 
cured ^ and never will he. 

No ; he who, in treating constipation, has only the colon 
in his mental vision, trill be sure to miss cure altogether. 
Direct, forcible evacuation from that bo\vel is all he will 
think of he t^ill neither take liints from antecedent and 
accompanying conditions of other organs, nor look towards 
the future state of them, nor even of the colon , and the 
event will be, that the colon is no better, and tin*, other 
organs worse. That is the history of alt cases treated by 
medicine. And as the eonstijiation increases with the 
increase of disorder in the upper organs of digestion, so 
these last involve otlier parts m their morbid sympathies, 
until the patient becomes a mere bundle of diseased and 
painfully acute sensations, the ganglionic nerves through- 
out every tissue and organ the body partaking of the 
irritation, which took its rise in those of the brain, or 
stomach, or both. 

The TREJfiMENT OP CONSTIPATION by the means of the 
water cure proceeds on the two states of body above 
alluded to. In both states— in the state of sufficient as 
well as of deficient blood — ^there is disorder of the nutritive 
nervous system, and consequent disorder of circulation, 
exhibited in congestive irritation of the brain, and the 
upper organs of digestion. 

This congestive irritation occurring in one whose supply 
of blood is good, is to be met by all Siose appliances which 
tend to reduce the too active vitality of any organ or set 
of organs. With a fuU, strong pulse, good amount of 
anim^ heat, and capability of walking, there can be no 
hesitation in employing the wet-sheet packing and shaUow 
bath once or twice a day. Hot fomentations at night 
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should also he used. The compress should be worn day 
and night These means have the effect of bringing the 
blood congested in and about the stomach, towards the 
surface of the body, and thus making a diversion in favour 
of the colon. But whilst the irritation in the uy)pcr organs 
is being thus counteracted on the skin, there should be 
efforts made to draw blood down to the obstructed colon, 
and to re-establish the equilibrium of the visceral circula- 
tion. This is done by sitz baths, which in the case of the 
persons at present under consideration, should be cold, and 
of twenty, thii-ty, or forty minutes’ duration ; friction of 
the belly with the hand being practised for some part of 
the time. The effect of these T&ths is secondary ; the first 
shock of the cold causing vehement contraction of the 
blood-vessels of all the parts immersed in it, to be followed 
by their as great relaxation In rtiis state of relaxation, 
they admit more blood into their calibre , and from this 
pugmeiited influx of blood, augmented secretion may be 
expected. By this process, also, the iiTitativo congestion 
of the brain is relieved, that orgim following in the wake 
of the upper digestive organs Thus, whilst the packing, 
fomentations, and compress, are relieving the nervous and 
circulating excess of the stomach by inducing a nervous and 
circulating excess on the skin, the sitz baths are striving 
to coax an increased quantity of blood from tlu* stomach, 
and fix it in the colon ; and sooner or later this is sure to 
be eftcctocL 

The wet sheet, liowever. requires to bo used with dis- 
crimination. If you go on' packing too vigorously or long, 
you induce so gi’cat an acitivity of the skin as to interfere 
witli and diminish the secretorial activity of the colon. In 
fact, some such process occurs more or less in the early 
yjart of the treatment of all cases of constipation. Patients 
who have heretofore managed to pass a small quantity, at 
least, of faeces every second or third day, pass none at all 
for, perhapa five or six days after commencing the water 
cure ; and this, because the applications to the whole skin 
have roused its action much more quickly than the sitz 
baths could rouse that of the colon. But this must be tole- 
rated, and reiuiily may be borne by the patient ; the very 
wet sheet effectually prevents the feverish disagreeables 
which would arise from prolonged constipation under ordi- 
nary circumstances. No harm can come from bound bowels 
80 long as the patient is using the water-treatment ; I have 
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known a full-blooded i)erson go fifteen days without a 
faecal evacuation, and without the smallest drawback of 
anjr kind from it ; and, after all, he pjisscd but little^ the 
skin having been eminently active all the time. Mean- 
time, the great mrative end is being gained-— that of 
restoring the balance of circulation in the viscera, by 
reducing the nervous and circulating irritation in the 
digestive organs. But when, from the indications of the 

S ikise, tongue, head, and locomotive energy, there is no 
oubt that this imtation is reduced, it behoves to suspend 
the wet sheet altogether, even although the bowels should 
not, as yet, have Ireely opened ; and such, in fact, is 
mostly the case. inde}>endent of the tendency of the 
vis(‘eral irritation to throw itself on the skin, as already 
mentioned, the whole of the treatnumt induces a tumult 
of the org.mic nervous system, by whudi that system is 
disabled trom dirccking its energies towards the colon with 
decided vigour. This is the case so long as the wet 
sheeting is frequently used, and it must he so used until 
active iiTita,tion is subdue(l. That ofiectod, what is next 
to be done? Omit the packing, reduce the quantity of 
wat(T to be drunk, and confine the treatment to one cold 
shallow bath in the mommg, and two sitz baths, each of 
half an hour or more m the day, yjearing the compress as 
before. The cold spinal washing for five or eight minutes, 
once or twice a day, is here applicable, and may be used 
at the latter part of each sitz l>ath. It acts well by 
dispersing the congestion in the spinal cord, which so often 
attends constipation. After a week or ten days of this 
comparative rest of the body^^ the bowels seldom fail to 
commence 4heir office, gradually, perhaps, but certainly 
and permanently. It may have required many weeks of 
packing to bring the body to the state when it is expe- 
dient to discontinue that process ; but, that once attained, 
you are quite certain of having the command over the 
malady. 

During all this period of packing, fomenting, and sitz 
baths, the quantity of water to be drank follows the same 
rule as they do. Whilst these processes are in active 
operation, the quantity of water should be rather con- 
siderable— sajr ten or twelve tumblers in the day, five or 
six of which may be taken before breakfast whilst walking. 
Nor is this quantity too great, although there be plenty of 
blood in the frame ; the skm and kidneys carryii^; off the 
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major portion of it under the urgency of the treatment. 
But when the fomentations and packings are discontinued 
or abated, the quantity of water should also be rtuliiced to 
five, six, or seven tumblers. For it should be remembered 
that water-drmking rouses the organic tumult above 
alluded to, and when it is desired to quell tliat, the with- 
drawfil of the water materially helps that end. Again and 
again I have seen the bowels obstinately bound, so long 
as large doses of water were taken, and only give way on 
the rediution of the quantity by one half, or oven more. 
The reason for this is plain enough from what precedes, 
and the fact is worthy of note to those writers and practi- 
tioners who idve “the more the better, for a rule of 
water-drmking to their patients. 

Exercise should be considerable throughout tlie treat- 
m(int, as aiding in the removal of the internal congestive 
state, which is at the bottom of the malady The excep- 
tion to this rule is to be found in those who have the atonic 
congestion of the head heretofore treated of (,sec page 267), 
and whic'h is so commonly connected with constipation. 
Such patients should walk moderately, and eke out the 
amount of exercise by gentle riding on horseback. 

Tlie diet should be rather of the farinaceous than the 
animal kind It is old observation that large faecal 
evacuations accompany the use of vegetable diet But I 
have remarked that this only applies to consti|«ition in 
persons of ^affletent blood ; and it is of such I am now 
speaking. Yet as, under the treatment laid down, the 
waste of the body is much quickened, it is not well to 
allow it to proceed to positive depletion and cntocbleincnt; 
and therefore I have generally found it b^st to order 
animal food to be taken twice or thrice a week, whereby 
the kind and quantity of blood are maintained sufficiently 
for the body’s strength and secretions, but not sudiciently 
for the maintenance of local irritation. In vegetable diet 
I do not here include “brown bread,” so' commonly 
employed as aperient food ; on the contrary, it is objection- 
able as an irritant of the stomach and the whole canal, 
and thus claims rank with drugs ; the proof of which is, 
that, when discontinued, the bowels cease to act, just as 
they would on the withdrawal of rhubarb or colocynth. 
Any action of the bowels which is to be relied upon for 
pennanency, must he rmilt of their natural ejforts^ 
with plain food of a non-irritating character. With any 
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other kind of food you have only a forced acti(m, which 
ceases, of course, as soon as the forcing agent is with- 
drawn. Let constipated patients inwardly digest this 
axiomatic truth, together with the “brown bread** they 
are eating 

Such is the general outline of treatment of c*ases of 
constii)ation in persons of euliioient blood, in win an the 
object IS to distribute that blood better, by reducing local 
congestions of it consequent on irregular distribution of 
organic iK'rv^ous povrer. But not unfrequently this mal- 
distribution has ]>rocccded to the extent of ohstrncUon^ 
tliat is to say, the blood has fixed in the upjxT orgjins of 
digestion, or in the brain and spinal cord, sulh(jieutly to 
oi)]ircss, obstruct, and prevent their full action, theorgimic 
nerv(*s licing jiLso ojjpressed in their function (see under 
“ Mucous liirligestion ^ This is a state of things, which, 
if alh>wtd to continue, would infallibly lead to' the pre- 
]K)iideran(*e of* waste over sujqily of blood, and then, upon 
that, would (;omc constipation with dtfficKoil blood ; for 
digestion and blood-making cannot go cm with obstructed 
function of the great organs alluded to. Many padents 
come to the wati'r-trcatment in tJiis stage of (‘oiistipatioii, 
and are f »r the most part tedious to treat ; f(»r you have 
to rouse the obstructed organs to u(‘tion, and, after that, 
cause a pioijcr distribution of blood. Besides which, as 
some active irritation often accomjianics obstiuction, that 
has to be removed first of ail. Take the case of a man 
with all the signs of obstructed liver, atonic congestion of 
the mucous membrane of the stomach, and the cognate 
condition of^ the ganglionic nerves of those parts, but 
whose joilse", tongue, and nervous symptoms endence 
some atfiee .rritation besides. It would be necessary to 
reduce this last by a moderated employment of the pack- 
ing, &c., recommended in tho constipation of all fidl- 
biooded jicrsons. Having done this sufficiently to render 
a stimulating plan of treatment safe, it is well to employ 
sweating twice or thrice a week, according to the amount 
of obstruction ascertained. The cold shallow bath m the 
morning, the douche at noon, and the sitz bath in the 
afternoon, should be used daily, and all of them for a 
considerable time, with due deference, of course, and espe- 
cially as regards the douche, to the condition of the head. 
If this lie full and excitable, the long sitz bath must take 
the place of the douche. In that case, too, a sweat once 
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a week is as much as can be borae ; and tlie wet-sliec t 
I)ackjng, as a soothing and lowering process, comes into 
leipiisition. Still, with all drawbacks, it must be steadily 
kept in view that obstruction is to be overcome, and so 
soon as the stage appears clear, the stimulus of sweating, 
douching, co]nous water drinking, and strong exercise, 
sliould be aiiplied vigorously. Linder the operation of 
these, the liver makes efforts to resume the integrity of 
its function, and the mu(ious membrane of the stomach to 
give out more of its secietions, and of a bettor quality But 
these efforts are not imade without considciable nervous 
disturbance , the ganglionic excitement of tlic parts dis- 
ordering the functions of the brain and signal cord. 
Hence, previous to the opening of the bowels, there is 
nausea, Iieartburn, bitter and acid i usings, vomiting of bile 
and mucus, giddiness, tremblings of the limbs, disturbed 
sleep, and excessive irascibilitv— all of which vanish one 
fine day with a copious ffecal discharge. The rationale of 
this I need not repeat. However, it is generally wise and 
necessary, m this case, too, to do as I before said ; that is, 
to modify or susjieiid altogether for some days the activity 
of the treatment, so as to allow the organic tumult thus 
aroused to be directed more particulaily towards the. 
colon , otherwise you ^niay have excessive action of the 
skin or of the kidneys, the colon remaining meantime 
comparatively, if not absolutely torjiid. Sometimes few or 
more of the signs of disturbance arise and subside again 
after a few days without au5 visible result , and tins may 

a men three or four times, at varied intervals, before the 
Li and satisfactory outbreak of secretions ,|akes plaiie. 
Remark also, that this last is not absolutely necessary : the 
ohscructed organs may, and not unfrequently do, undergo a 
gradual change undci the operation of the treatment, with 
very trifling constitutional ixjrturbation, but with a more 
distant result. 

When there is congestion of the brain and spinal cord, 
in addition to the obstruction of the visceral functions just 
mentioned, the treatment is rendered more tedious and 
complicated : but the general indications of it are, as 
nearly as may be, those detailed in the preceding para- 
graph, due reference being made to the head, as occasion 
may require, Ufion this point it would be well to consult 
what has been said in a previous chapter on “ Congestive 
Fulness of the Head.” Constipation allied with this 
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condition of the brain, is the form of the malady nsu*dly 
met with in toiling? men of care and sorrow- -a suiliciently 
large class in Britisli society. How to rcmo\c the toil, 
care, anti sorrow, is here a cjiiestion which iiivtdvcs that or 
cure, for the brain congestion \\ithout doubt maintains 
that of the digestive organs by tlie strict sympathy 
between the two points. Eveiy painful thought in the 
brain revtTberates on the ganglionic centre of digestion, 
but also every irritation in the latter tells upon the brain in 
a manner wliich renders each thought more ])ainful than it 
would otherwise be. The tieatment I have given certainly 
reduces •the digestive fl’i itatioii, and, in that maimer, 
diminishes tlic ])ainfulncss of thought Meanwhile, the 
necessity of absence liom the si ones of excessive toil or 
anxiety, whiiih tlii^ waliT treatment properly followed 
entails, and tin; whole rule of life under the water 
tend iiiateriajly to witlulraw that part of the cause of con- 
stipation ^\hlcll is to he found in congestive iiritation of 
the hram. And it may he Jairly asserted, that the water 
plan is the only one wliich (onil'>iiies withdrawal of irrita- 
tion from the hram and abdominal viscera; for, although 
watering-places do frequently help tlic load oil* the mind, 
their diiigged waters, assisted too®)ft(*n hy jiill and potion, 
as freiiuiuitly help to lay it ou again. These, hills and 
breezes of Mjilvern do soothe tlic mind, and this water of 
Mill vein does uoi irritate tlie viscera. 

We come now to the of tli^ comtipaHon%rhich 

attends bloodlewtes^^ and the diminution of the blood- 
making power. This is a mo^e tedious process than when 
there is stltiicient blood in the body, for you have not 
merely to edect a better distribution of blood, but to make 
it; you have to place the nutritive nervous system in a 
condition to produce tlie best digestion of food, out of 
which to form the best blood. Once rouse the blood- 
making organs to active function, and you have the secre- 
tory fuimtion of the colon under ordcl's. But until you 
do this, it is useless to expect fseces, and foolish to dread 
the absence of them, ana still worse folly to attempt to 
force their presence by medicinal means. It is perfectly 
astounding how difficult it is to convince patients of this 
self-evident truth; it is only to be accounted for by 
supposing that long-continued and periodical irritation of 
the digestive canal by purgatives, has accustomed the brain 
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to the reception of that irritation, until it lieos become 
necessary to it at certain intervals; and that when the brain 
receives it not, in consequence of withholding the purga- 
tive^ an uneasy sensation is produced there, begetting 
anxious thoughts on the subject: just as the withdrawal of 
a dram at a certain time m tho day, renders tlie drunkard’s 
brain and mind fidgety until he gets it. Yet will any one 
jHctend that the diam should be given! yiiould not the 
drinker be taudit to b(5ar the present and passing dis- 
agreeable for the sake of the future and lasting good'* 
And so in this matter of consti})atii>n, the patient must 
fight against the lynarfined necessis’iy for fiecal eYJtJuation; 
he must resist tlie sensations s(*nt up frrnn the viscera, 
berause witliout such effort, he will never get his bowels 
into natuial and regular action. Ev«ry dose of physic he 
takes is reducing his blood-making power by fuither dis- 
ordering the parts in wdiich that power resides, and there- 
fore rendering more distant the prospect oi cuie. He 
must be taught that no posasible harm can arise from the 
luaetion of the bowels, because, in truth, they have nothing 
in tliem. Say that Icverishiiess would arise ! ihit the 
appliances of the watev-ticatirient are esi>ecially adapted 
to keej) that down, oven were tliere excess insteail of 
deficiency of circulating blood in the body. I’lie ] patient 
mvat begin the self-denial of physic at some date or other 
if he desires to be the shortest date is the wisest, 

both for himself and liis physician. Therefore the almlate 
penrairioTH ubHtinence from aH pimjaUveh^ is the first steji 
the treatment of constipation with dejiment blood. In 
the other kind of constipation, a dose now a^d then to 
satisfy the mental craving may be unwdsc, but in the kind 
wc are now speaking of, it mars altogether the curative 
aim to take any. \^on may continue the water cure for a 
fortnight, and then, taking a dose of purgative, you have 
thrown away those fourteen days— you have to begin 
again de novo. I have seen this folly pcrjictrated several 
times. It is only by viitiie of tlie accumulated bulk of 
stools that the lower bowel and the muscles of the abdomen 
are irritated to contract and expel them, in the same 
manner that a certain quantity of urine must accumulate 
in the bladder, before this last contracts upon and expels 
it. But when(M 3 is a large bulk of faeces to come every day, 
or oven every second or third day, when there is too little 
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blood in the body. Let constipated people in this plight 
of body be contented to wait until enough is secreted to 
open the bowels. 

Having come to a clear understanding with the patient 
on this matter, we need not refer to the colon at all, but 
bend attention on tlie organs which minister to blood- 
making. We must reduce irritation in, and give tone to 
the nutritive nerves of tlie organs which digest food ; and 
must put into healthy play the organs which (iigost 
air — the lungs to wit; for out of abundant, well-digested 
food and plenty of pure atmosphere, good, nutritious blood 
is obtained. In the majtnty of tliese cfxscs of consti])ation, 
there is little or no acUve fev<irUh in’itation f)f the abdominal 
viscera, attended with quick pulse, *Src ; therefore, it is 
not often tJiat tiio Igwerimj processes oi'the waler cure are 
demanded, hfevertlieless, I hnvt) geneially fouiul mode- 
rate fomentfitions over the bow’els witli model ately hot 
Water, ior half an hour at bed-time, useful ; it aids in 
dispersing that alidommal congestion whic*h I have men- 
tioned as eliaracteristie of bloodless framrss If there be 
signs demanding wet-slieet pH(king, it should be practised 
carefully, with a towel only at fiist, iniTcasing tln‘ size of 
the damp envelope with the anjount of active iiritation. 
The compress should bo worn mid ficshenod with waU'r 
after each meal. Beyond those moans the treatment should 
be of a (jraduati'd tonic /and, Keaction is weak in such 
bodies, and if your external means are too suddenly 
powerful, you tlo not get* reaction, and therefore you 
augment the coiigcstimi of the internal parts, yon load 
wath morft blood paits which* are oppressed \>y what they 
already have. Accordingly, careful friction with the 
dripping sheet should be used twice or thrice a day , and 
in some dclicjite persons it is necessary to begin with it 
wrung out of w’^arm water. By degrees, to be regulateil 
by professional observation, we get on from the drii>ping 
sheet to tlie shallow bath, to the sitz bath, and to the 
douche at length. But in the course of this progress, we 
are often stoiijied by the exigencies of the frame, w'hicb, 
urged by the stimulus of the tre^inent, is apt to get into 
some nervous confusion, the rather, as it is emerging from 
a bloodless state—^but a few days of rest disperses this. 
Also a little feverishness may get up, which the damp 
towel-packing and fomentation soon put down. 'V^en in 
the sitz bath, wet friction of the abdomen should be used ; 
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Hiid Hry friction of that part and of the spine and limhs is 
likewise of great benefit. 

]n the progress of these means the appetite for food is 
sure to increase—sometimes long before the digestive 
power can keep pace with it. This must be looked to and 
corrected : since it is not from what a man swallows, but 
from what he digests, that blood is made. But when 
no disagreeables attend the gratification of the growing 
ajipetitc, a liberal diet of the food wJiich has the greatest 
amount of nutriment in the smallest bulk, is admissible and 
desirable. Meat, therefore, may be taken at breakfast and 
dinner , and for vegetable matter* bread, maccaroni, rice, 
and the white haricot arc the best— all other being liulky 
and comparatively iniiiitritious. Out of such articles of 
diet, treated by a strong digestion, gooil^and sufficient blood 
is sure to be made. 

Water needs not to be largely drunk in this kind of con- 
stipation ; indeed larqe doses rather incrofise Uio malady, 
by augmenting the w'aste wdiich goes on by the skin and 
kidneys. As, however, cold wntor is a generator of 
appetite, siifiicicnt should be taken for that end, and two 
tumblers an hour or so before each meal, followed by a 
walk, will answer the purpose. Wlnm reaction becomes 
greater, and the qiiantiffy of food and exercise inci eases, 
tlie water may also be augmented, because when blood is 
being vigorously made, it is an object to quicken the 
chemico-vital changes of the frame, and tJius substitute 
fiesli and rich blood for that poor fluid which had pre- 
viously circulated. 

As regards exorcise, it shotild be regulated by the food 
taken and digested. At the outset, when the body is poor, 
the waste by exercise should be Jis small as is compatible 
w^tli causing reaction of the different processes of the 
water-treatment emidoycd. The reason for its increase 
simultaneously and iiroportionately with that of the food 
and water taken, is to be seen in the last paragraph. For 
tlie rest, it is wtII to mark that the unceasing walking and 
working which, with some, is made an essential of the 
water-treatment of constipation, is not applicable in this 
species of that disease, and may often be injurious by 
increasing the congestion of the ganglionic nervous system 
of the brain and viscera 

Constipation, as will be seen from what has been said, is 
rather a symptom of disease in other organs than of the 
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colon itself. In short, it attends the great majority of the 
maladies treated of in the preceding chax)ters of this Part 
— ^maladies which all depend originally and essentially on 
disordered function of the nerves of the upper or primary 
organs of digestion. But it is most notably and invariably 
a symptom of the different kinds of indigestion^ of dueaml 
dmdenum^ of apoplectic ami congestive fulness of the head, 
of paralysis, of nervom headache, and of rheumatism. In 
gdl these instances, the constipation has been removed, but 
it would be supemuous and impertinent to give them as 
cases of constipation cured. Yet is the power of the water- 
treatment over that syimitom forcibly exhibited in such 
cases ; for %t often yields when tlie other signs of tic or 
rheumatism, it may be, are not subdued. The patients who 
come to be treated for constipation alone are those who 
are sufteriiig from ilCrvops indigestion, and more or less 
congestion of the liead, but who, because they can cat and 
sleep, ai*c unable to comprehend how any pait of them but 
the lower bowel can possibly be at fault m the business. 
Hence, if I were to give cases of constipation which I have 
cured at Malvern, I sliould be repeating, for tlie most jiart, 
the details of casi's of nervous indigestion, or ot clironio 
congestion of tlie brain , and this, too, would be unnecessary. 
1 shall therefore only mention in emfew detached sentences, 
the results of ti'catmcnt in several cases wherein the 
prominent symptom of disease— that for which the patients 
came to be treated— was constipation. 

t 

1. Miss M., aged 50. Tliin in frame, but full of blood, 
large strong pulse, good appetite, some distress after eating. 
Had taken aperients three ami four times a week, ior 
upwards of twenty years. Cured in eleven weeks. Reme- 
dies: fomentations, towel-packing, compress, sitz baths. 
Six tumblers of water daily. 

2. Dr. M., aged 52. Bilious, hypocbondri«aeal, care- 
worn ; but with abundant blood ; appetite, with distress 
of head after eating. Had taken largo doses, and subse- 
quently homoeopathic doses of aperients, constantly for 
five years. Cured in three weeks. Remedies : packing in 
the wet sheet, fomentations, sitz baths, compress. Eight 
tumblers daily. 

3. Mr. R., aged 46. Emaciated, wretchedly small and 
slow pulse, bloodless, subject to intense headaches, all the 
result of severe mercurial courses eight years previously. 
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Had taken strong purgatives all those years. Cured in 
fourteen weeks, after going ten days without evacuation. 
Kemedies : fomentations and frictions at first ; subse- 
quently, towel-packing, sweating, sitz baths, douche, com- 
press. Tout tumblers of water at first ; ten ami twelve at 
last. 

4. Miss H , aged 45. Spare frame, large strong pulse, 
good ai>petite, some distress after eating, liver somewhat 
swollen. Had taken violent purgatives every day, and 
often twice in twenty-four hours for fifteen years. Cured 
in a month. Kemedies : fomentations, wet sheet packing 
and sitz baths ; then wet-slicejt packing, sweating, sitz 
baths. Five or six tumblers in the commencement ; ten 
and twelve at the last. 

5. IMrs L., agcul 4(J. Vivid circulation, but not much 
blood, g(»od appetite, acidity, heaitbfun, flatulence. Drugs 
for the bu'wels three times a week for many years. Cured 
in five wet‘ks. Iicmedicis : fomentations, occasional towel- 
packing, sitz baths, compress. Four and fi\e tumblers 
daily. 

6. Miss C., aged 20. Full-blooded, monthly illness 
stopped, bad headaches, good appetite, flatulence. Iron 
ana jiurgativcs in combination since her sixteenth year. 
Cured of constiiiatioir- and supjiressed menses in seven 
weeks. Remedies : assiduous wet-sheet patrkmg, long 
sitz baths ami compress ; tlieu douclic and long sitz baths. 
Ten, twelve, and fourteen tumblers daily. 

7. Miss C., aged 21). Sjfire body, small rapid pulse, 
anxious mind, ajijietito small, distress after eating. Had 
taken purgatives ten years, wiccjtliricc, and latterly, seven 
times a week Cured in four months. Remedies : fomen- 
tat.ioiis, towel-packing, wet and dry frictions, compress ; 
then wet-sheet packing, occasional sweating or rather 
lieating in blankets, long sitz baths, compress. Five tum- 
blers of water at first ; subsequently, as mmiy as ten. 

These skeleton cases will suffice to show the general 
plan upon which the treatment of constipation is under- 
taken, and the result as to time. In this particular of 
time I have always found grciat caprico in individuals, 
especially in those who have a good supply of blood 
Cases which, from their long standmg and peculiar consti- 
tutional symptoms, gave no ground for hoping u speedy 
cure, were sometimes the soonest to yield to the treat- 
ment. The converse was occasionally the fact, but not 
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nearly so frequently. Generally sneaking, those cases are 
the most curable m which Tegetable purgatives have been 
taken ; wliere mercury has been much used as an a])eri(‘nt, 
the obstinacy of the bowels is great. It is also gi-eater in 
females than males. Constipation, when there is also 
more or less palsy of the limbs, is the most obstinate of 
all ; tlie stimulus of ueirous influence which proceeds from 
the s])inal cord and brain to the bowels bemg deteriorattMl. 
S' apprehend that it is this which renders the bowels of 
young females, whose monthly illness is either too scanty 
or excessive, so obstinate ; the-womb sends irritative sym- 
pathy to the s])iiial and thus interferes with the 
nervous stimulus which the latter organ oiiglit to promul- 
gate to tlic viscera. The same reason — namely, the 
irregular influence (j^the cerebral organs — causes dilticulty 
in curing the bowels of those whose brains are tlic siibjet t 
of anxious cares, harassing dilhcidties, and incessant mental 
occupation ;Sihe ^^dura ilia mmorum^* aic as notiiiug to 
some of tliese reapers in the fields of common ial enter- 
pnsc, forensic acuteness, or iioliiieal aiulntion. TI)C loftiest 
aims of tlie most active mind lead to, and are often marreil 
by, torpid bowels !* 

* Rince Hcnding the above Bection of Ihf^ chapter to the press, I have 
peniSsed a chapter on the same subject lu a recently pubhsh<‘d work by 
Dr. E. JoH^ 80 N, entitled “Tlic Uebultsoi Hydropathy The.viithoi 
there speaks ot the doctrine, that the hcccb are a secretion, as (*nc 
which, “ ao far as he knows, has not been propounded by any previous 
writer, nor entertained by any mdlhcal man with whom In* has con- 
versed.” I cannot but marvel at the latter circumstance. Medical men 
of good physiological education (n<*t your “ Hall and College ” imii, 
and burgeon-upotliecaries), may say that the cpiality of the food iiiHn- 
ences tlie quality and (juaiitity ot the fieces, as it assiiiedly does , but 
I never he .rd one who did not regard the excrement of the boivels as 
a secreted matter, even though it might be mixed witli the r/f ftm of the 
food. And as regards the written authorities, 1 may (juote iny late 
learned and lamented fnend, Dr. John Fletcher of hkhnburgli, who, 
sixteen years ago, I remember, used to speak of ilio faeces as a secre- 
tion of the colon ; and in his admuablc work on I’liysiolog^, published 
in 1835, says, at page 121, “ the stools, which arc nut, as is commonly 
supposed, merely the residual parts of the alimcut, but a proper secre- 
tion from the follicles of the large intestines and again, at page 127, 
alludes to the stools as among tlie follicular secretions. It must, 
therefore, be conceded, that Dr. Johnson has been anticipated in this 
doctrine regarding the fasces. For my part, I had no idea, when 
advancing the same in the above pages, that I was uttering anything 
which was new to those members of the profession who know aught 
of physiology. 
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§ 2 Hemorrhoids or Piles 

Aie symptomatic of obstructed function in some other 
oilman. Most frequently some obstacle to the free circu- 
lation of blood through the liv&r is the cause. Bilious 
]>erMons are iiraoiigst tJie most subject to this disease. The 
mass of blood Irom the whole abdomen ought to pass 
Ireely through the liver ; but when any cause obstructs 
the passage, tlie blood gravitates towards the lower parts 
of the canal, and congestion of blood takes place in the 
vessels of the r<ctum. This congestion of blood induces 
inflammation of the mucous lining of the rectum, with heat 
and pain ; and this constitutes tlfc inU'rmd or blind piles. 
The same inflammation sometimes ends m the deposit of 

Tn Ihe pamc work, Dr. Johnson announfr ^ that “ Constipation is 
not adisoasc of the bowels, iki mdij^estiou a disease of the stomach,” 
and proceeds to state that they are diseases ot the biain, because 
mental causes operate m their produ( tion. But rnonta'^ causes — fright 
lor instance — also opeiatc in the produclion of looseness of the bowels ; 
j-'et it would sound strange to say that diarrhoea is not a disease of 
the bowels, hut of the brain.” The truth is, that Dr. Johnson only 
announces what any educated physician has known for a long time — 
namely, that disordcird function of the brain does m many instances 
act as a great, though not sole, canse of disoidercd function of the 
tiiouicicli and bowels; and tbt aiiiiouncinient will be moio startling to 
the la} reader, than new oi true to the iiiedicdl one. But a reference 
to the same learned authority above quoted, Dr. FLUTCiinu, is conclu- 
sive as to the novelty of the idea. At }>age 393 ot his “ Pathology,” 
indigestion is spoken of as “produced piobahl} by the minor sympa- 
thetic slimnliis exerciKed on the stoiiiach by the Vest of the body, or the 
inadequate conveyance of this requisite fetiinulus by the nervus vagus,” 
— this “iicuus vagus" being tlui eighth pair of nerves, which Dr. 
Johnson likens to the wires of the “l^oiidon andBiif-.d” electric 
telegraph, and to w'hich he attributfsthe passage of diseased sensation 
from the brain to the stomach But all this was known long, long 
ago ; eveiy care-worn Eugll‘^lllnan can tell you that, it lie had no care, 
he should digest well enough. Indigestion, however, comes on mthout 
care or mental irritation of any soil, of what organ is it a disease 
thenf Truly, it is then due to excesbive or bad btinmlus of aliment, 
whereby the stomach becomes inflamed, pours out bad secretions, and 
IS dyspeptic ; in which case it would be almost as reasonable to say 
that “ indigestion is not a disea&e of the btomach, but of food as, in 
the case ot mental care, that it is not a disease ot the stomach, hut of 
the brain. The truth ih, there is a nervous, and an inflammatory or 
mucous indigestion, as I ha\ c stated in a previous part of this volume ; 
both are often connected with, and exasperated by, disordered brain 
function, but both are not the less diseases of the Btomach. The 
astonished patient will scarcely comprehend the>contrary doctnue, 
e\ cu though it were more startling and more novel. 
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fleshy substance, which protrudes around the odja^e of tlie 
anus, and is not sore except when the dij^estivc organs an^ 
feverisli from any cause ; or the congested veins of the 
rectum simply swell and protnide, witb lieat, ]>ain, swdl- 
ing, and ofttimcs bleedimj, whence these piles are often 
denominated “ bleeding ” 

Constipation is commonly said to be a very frequent 
cause of piles. It is far more frequently only a concomi- 
taiTt of them, and both acknowledge thei same origin m the 
upper organs of digestion. Both also acknowledge the 
same existing causes— sedentary habits with hard-working 
brains, mipropcr diet, csi)^eeially hot condiments, fat, and 
alcoholic liquors, which materially affect the ciirulatioii 
through the liver. It is true that the long continued 
retention of fa3ccs in the lowt‘r gut may tend to excite 
iiiflammatoiy actionem the rectum, and thus iirodiice 
internal piles ; but the rectum must be beforehand dis- 
posed to inliammation by the jircsonee of a gieat quantity 
of congested blood, else the fieces would not mdiiee the 
peculiar condition of the muc^uus membrane called idles. 
Besides, as I have shown, it most commonly happ(»ns that 
constipation docs not imply the retention of fieces at all in 
the lower bowel, but only tlieir uon-sccretion there. This 
is alvfays tlic csisc in ]icrsons of bloodless frames ; yet piles 
are common enough iii such persons. Moreover, the pain, 
heat, itching, &c., of piles constantly coirt'-spoiid with the 
symptoms of inercased or decreased imtation and obstruc- 
tion in the liver, as a superficial observation will demon- 
strate. 

Further, mles are almost hivariably found in tljose 
affected witn organic disease of the hearty asthinay and 
pulmonavff consumption. In all these complaints the li\er 
is gorged, obstructed^ and very often swollen, and the 
passage of the abdominal blood through it impeded. The 
physiological rationale of this need not be given hero : the 
fact is indubitable. Piles are, therefore, symptomatic of 
those diseases, although rcsultmg more Lrurnediately from 
denied liver. 

Piles have a wonderful connection with the circulation of 
blood in the brain. They generally first appear towards 
middle age, at the time when there is a natural tendency 
of blood towards the head But besid^ this tendency, 
the causes of dyspepsia and disordered liver have usually 
produced their effect of that age. The consequence is^ 
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that whilst the stomach and liver disorders (see the sec- 
tions on those subjects) are gradually filling the liead with 
blood, their obstructed function is causing congestion anil 
irritation in the rectum. This irritation acts as a counter- 
agent to that which is going on in the head, and when the 
head is at the worst, the rectum will be found to be most 
quiet, until the disorder of the rectum is reiluccd by 
bleeding from the piles, when the head is straiglitway 
relieved. The practice of artificifil bleeding of the anus 
hy leeches, proceeds upon this well-known syinpathy 
between the rectum affected with piles and the brain. But 
the same knowledge htis not, Jn my opinion, sufficiently 
deterred medical practitioners from the habit of taking off 
haemorrhoidal tumours eitluT by the knife or ligature — 
a dangerous praiitice. Again anjJ again I have seen 
instances in winch the amputation of piles has been fol- 
lowed in a few months, in a year, or in two years, by 
apoplectic seizure in the liead; the pain, “giddiness, and 
confusion of that part having been considerably aggravated 
in the interval between the surgical operation and the 
seizure. Counteracting as their presence and their occa- 
sional relief by bleeding is to the head, one cannot he too 
careful in avoiding all that can diminish such agency ; on 
the contra^, we sho’uld, wlien the bmin is full, rather 
strive to bring on a fulness of the piles, whicli shall tend 
towards bleeding and consequent relief to the upjier organs 
of digestion and to the brain. 

The jiiirely symptomaticvharjicter of piles renders their 
Treatment subservient to that of the organs and the 
condition which originate them. Those organs, as I have 
said, are the upper organs of digestion, and, notably, the 
liver, and that condition one of congestion and obstruc- 
tion. Veiy much, therefore, of the treatment of the 
haemorrhoidal state is to he found under the head of 
Indigestion and Liver Disease^ and the reiietition here is 
unnecessary. Tlic chief indications firstly, to reduce 
active irritation of the stomach and liver if it exists, and 
this is done by wet-slicet packing, fomentations, the com- 
press, moderate water drinking, and low diet ; secondly, 
to remove ohstnictwn of function in the afSjpsaid organs, 
either when it exists alone, or after the reduwion of active 
irritation by the means just mentioned j and' this is done 
by sweating, the douche, large quantities of water, pro- 
longed shallow baths, good amount of food, and great 
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exorcise ; and, thirdly^ to draw blood down and fix it in 
the rectnm ; and this^is done by prolonf^od sitz batlis. In 
soijie cases, all these indications require to be fulfilloil, 
and all the processes of the water-treatment require to be 
employed in suc(.ession, or as symptoms arise. In other 
cases, the two latter indications only demand attention, 
and these are the most tedious cases. In every instaii(*e, 
however, the great object is to induce such a coiihtitutional 
excitement as shall bring about a critical effort of the 
u^per organs of digestion, to throw their disordered a(;tion 
on the skin on the one haml, and on the lower bowel on the 
other. As a couse(iuencc -jf this otibrt, the jales are tor 
a time considerably aggravated by tlic treatment ; but 
unless they wTre aggravated, they would not be likely to 
relieve themselves byi^bleedmg, the fro(iuent rc])etitiou of 
wdiich at length abo1lsllC^ the inllamniation of the nmeous 
lining ot the rectum, W'hirh is tlic basis of tlitar existence. 
But inasmuch'as this aggravation and bleeding are indi- 
cative of a critical eftort made by the stomach and liver, * 
these last arc also i(‘Iieved by the loss of blood, and their 
malady emod simultaneously with that of the rectum. 
And when the stomacli and liver irritation is subdued, tlu^ 
head, no longer receiving morlud svnq>atlues thence, also 
ceas(‘« to fill with blood. Yet, let it be nuueinbeied, tliat 
all these processes of relief must be tuitural acts ; they 
must he results of the whole system striving nuhtrally to 
save vit<il pai-ts by the agency of i>arts less essential to life , 
otherwise the roller obtained is transitory and fallacious. 
Leeches applied to the anus, ^relieve the rectum, and. 
through it, 4.he ujipcr digestive’ organs and the head, Jnr 
a time ; but as they do not and cannot cure the niiscliief 
about the liver and the stomach, that mischief soon fills 
the rectum again on one hand, and the head on the 
other. 

I look upon piles as one of the maladies in which the 
water-cure is infallible, except, of course, where they arc 
connected with organic disease of tJve /uart, incurable 
asthma^ and pulmonary consumption ; as also when they 
co-exist with organic disease of th liver. In this latter 
case, though, they may be considenibly palliated by 
sweating and the sitz bath, and their fulness relieved for 
a period. In all the other cases, where iiTitative and 
congestive disease of the stomacli and liver are alone at 
the foundation of the disorder, piles are perfectly curable. 
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But it must not be denied they are tedious in their progress 
tc»wards cure. Months, not weeks, oi' treatment are rtniui- 
site. Even when they have existed only for a j oar or two, 
it requires three or four montlis of active treatment to 
get rid of them. The reason of tins is, that they are the 
resii/f of an internal state of inischief of long Yjrcvious 
existence, which state, and not the piles, rcquiies to bo 
treated. Another reason is, that piles are most commonly 
the disease of persons of slow circulation, and therefore of 
slow i(!-a(‘tivc energy, uptui whom an?/ treatment would 
act but gradually But wlien it is (;oiisidered that they 
are, by their local irritation, a «^)ur(e of continued discoin- 
fort, or evi‘n tortimi, and that, by their sympatheticJ con 
nection with tlie bi.nu, they aie a source of actual danger 
to the integrity or Jilc of tlu' hraiii, ^lie wisdom of iintler- 
going, and steadily pui suing, the only treainient that can 
C2?re tli(*m <‘aniiot bo doubted T give v(‘ry liiieily a ease 
of them, winch, it is neci'ssaiy to state, is one of the most 
speedily cured of tliuse winch ha\e (ome uiidcT my care ai 
Malvern. 

Case XXX.—Lnternai., or Bliio> Piles. 

The patient is thirty nine years old, and had boon 
troubled ■with the pain, heal, and bearing -down feeling, 
wliidi attend intorual i)ilcs, for iienrly lour years. The 
fivccs evidenced hy tlunr calibre the .swelling, and the 
sliai]) ])ain ni passiuii them’showTd the iiifiaminatory state 
of the rectum. Tla nMvas always more or less tenesmus 
aftei a motion, and occasionally a little blood i^vould follow 
it. Tiglitness, giddiness, (‘onfusion, and sometimes severe 
jiain, had x^issession of the head, but alternated much in 
(Vm'ce. lie had led a dissipated, and suhsequeutly a 
setTcntary life, having in the former state undergone two 
mercurial courses, winch, with abuniiaiice of alcoholic 
drinks of all kinds, had made considerable inroads on the 
integrity of his digestive or^na The disorder of these 
or^ns disinclined him for bodily exertion ; be became 
sedentary, but did not take better care of his digestives, 
although he was now prudent in the matter of strong 
liquors. Under these circumstances he became puffy and 
yellow, and gave other unequivocal sims of gorged liver. 
Headaches Sicame more frequent, and at length, after a 
year or more of these symptoms, the rectum began to 
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exhibit the signs described above. He came to me after 
ncjxljr four years’ trial of various ])uigativcs and local a|>- 
plications. He had no idea that the bead and piles Avere 
in sympathy, and in fact apiihed to me rathei about his 
heail than Ins rectum, the disorder of which was told mci- 
deiitally. It was plain to me, however, that piles were at 
the root of his head sensations, and I accordingly tieated 
them, 

'Hti w'as first jiackcd in tlie xvet slieet every inorniiig for 
an hour, witli the cold shallow bath and aflusion on the 
head. At noun, and lu the aft(‘rnoon again, he took a 
cold sitz batli foi fifteei^ minutes, avIucIi Avas gtadiially 
extended to lialf an hour eacii time H(‘ drank about six 
tumblers of Avater in tlie day, anoic the .il)d»)min.il coiupiess 
day and niglit, and tcuk a aicMt amuiini ol t \ercise. His 
diet Avas ot AT^idiiblf nutfi'i, except on three ilays m the 
week, when he look huiii<‘ meat When tbe liead was 
A'ei V had, his«f( et A\eic‘ niblu^d m cold A\atei foi a ({iiarter 
of an hour And Iwne oi tliiiu*, when the tongue Avas 
d)\, tlio pulhC loud, ,cnd llu In‘ad mcire than umuiJIv tight, 
tiiestoiUiUji and b(*uels wne tomcntod \Mth lianuels aiul 
hot A\ater tbi an lioiir ,d- bedtime 

This jilan, continued tor tbic'o we(^k^, ttxk away the 
feverisii symptoms AA’Iiieh amiouii^^d the tout-o form (d‘ 
stomach and iivca iirilatioii, as Avell af> llio-ie Avhieli arose 
from the heat, swelling, am! pain oi tlio lectiim This 
done, the objcjct Avas to ditiw blocul dowuAvauls tow aids 
the rectum. The iiackmg av^Bs given ii]) us a legulai ap' 
plication , the shallow l)ath in the inor'oiig aa as conUiiued ; 
but the sitz baths were extended h forty -live minutes 
each. A compress Avas applied eoiistantly to tlio anus, and 
this tended inateTially to keep down the heat and pam of 
that part. Still tlie sitz baths caused lilood to accumulate* 
in the loAver gut, and this sometimes aroused some 
general fevensh symjitoms, whicli Iavo or three wet-sheet 
packings- subdued. The bowels, at tbe outset hard, be- 
came more easy in tlicir action: but the faiccs were pale, 
and the eyes, skin, and urine showed the torjiid state of 
tbe liver. In the fifth week of treatment, I therefore gave 
him a couple of sweatings, and repeated them in the 
seventh week, keeping a cold cloth round his head whilst in 
them; This materially altered the character of the faeces, 
and relieved the head eventually, though it tried it at the 
moment. Persisting in all the above treatment for five 
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weeks more, external piles began to protnule, which in a 
week or ten days begfin to bleed, at first in small quan- 
tity, anti only once in two or three days, but, after a time, 
daily and freely. The relief to the head, however, dated 
from the first few drops that were given out , all that was 
needed to relieve the symptoms being a bona Jide critical 
action, which these few di-ops of blood evidenced. 

From this date the j)atient went steadily on towards 
amendment, the pain of the rectum disappearing with 
the free flow of the blood, just as that of the head had 
done with the snifdler loss. At the end of sixteen weeks 
of tretitment the piles had altogether gone, and it only 
remained to cmplqy tonic treatnnmt to make uj) for the 
blood that had been lost, and to put his general system 
into better order; which, indeed, had been m some mea- 
sure eflected during the tieatment foj*'tlie pih‘R. I should 
mention that, when the bleeding became free, the sitz 
baths were eonsidciably reduced in duration, and the 
wet-sheet packing diS('ontinued altogethi'i, that being the 
best means of leaving nature to bring about her own cure ; 
for V hen she has once set up a critical action of any sort, 
the less we interfere the better. 

When we have to treat bhedinff piles, the sitz bath is 
tlic chief remedy; but -^it reiiuiics much diserimination in 
its use, for if it be om])loye(l so as si(d<hnf// to arrest the 
flow of blood, sonic important organ, es))e(aally the brain, 
IS suie to sutler. The laactitioner should ascertain the 
precise state of (‘irtailatioii in the ditfenmt internal organs, 
niiil how far each iaable to resist the transfer of irritation 
from the rectum, for that is what takes place when bleed- 
ing trtnn piles is suddenly stopped. Upon the knowledge 
lie olitaiijs on this point, he regulates the temperature, 
duration, and frequency of the sitz batlis Should there 
be any general feverishness attendant on the (gradual 
stoppage of the piles, or should signs of tninsferred irri- 
tation to some interual orgau appear, recourse should be 
had to the w(»t-sheet jiacking in the first case, and with 
the addition of a longer sitz bath in the second. Veiy 
little water should bo drunk. The compress should only 
be worn part uf the day, and then frequently freshened 
with cold water. Very little animal diet should be taken, 
and a proportionately small amount of exercise. In fine, 
It should aJwavs be kept in view in the treatment of 
hkedingpikBy that they are themselves eftbrts of the body 
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to subdue mischief in some noble organs, and that all we 
have to do is to take cn.re that the effort, that is, that the 
loss of blood attendant on the effort, should not be more 
than the body generally can bear, on the one hand , and 
on the other, that to arrest the effort suddenly, that is, to 
stop the loss of blood suddenly, would be to throw irritation 
back on the noble orgsms, wlindi are striving to save them- 
selves through the agency of the rectum. 


§ 3. Dropsy. 

• 

The morbid accumulation of liquids in some of the 
cavities of the body, or underneath the skin, is always 
accompanied by a^niqjressiou of the secretion of urine, 
and tnis is one reasen for placing (frojyi^y in the present 
chapter. It would, liowever, he erroneous to sujipose that 
<lropsy depeTids only on supi)ressed function of t/ie kidney. 
On the coptrary, this siq>pics.sioii is more commonly the 
conseqvmce of the diopsical action in some of tint cavities 
of the body. But the organ whose suppressed functions 
act as a cam^e iff dropsy, is another vastly important 
excretory organ — ilie shin, Tljp process of dropsical 
efiusion is more coiiiplicfited than is commonly thought. 
I proceed to state it. 

A man irritates his stomach and liver until the circu- 
lation in the skin becomes jjtterlv deranged; its vitality 
is sorely dirainislied, its power of resisting external tem- 
perature almost abolished, ^d itk excrctoiy function 
arrested /low liver and stomach disease bring about this 
condition of the skin has been already shown when treat- 
ing of th(ise maladies. And it is to be remarked, that the 
great majority of dropsical cases are of spirit drinkers, who 
have diseased livers. The quantity of vaporous fluid given 
out the skin is something more than forty ounces in the 
day.* This quantity being more or less diminished with 
the diminution of vitality in the skin, the fluid thus 
arrested is retained in the circulating blood. But as the 
blood would be burdened, and the solids irritated by its 

* Sanctorius, DonART, "Kkill, De Gorter, lioBiKBON, Rye, Lw- 
EINO, Lavoisier, Seouie, ABEiiNLTMy, Ciiuiksiiank, and others, give 
vciy discordant calculations of the amount of transpiration; but the 
above is an approach to the average in temperate cbinatcs and weather. 

X 
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l)resenoe and bulk, nature seeks some otlier surface by 
which she may throw off the liuid in question. This is 
found in the membrane which forms the outer covering of 
the lungs (the pleura)^ in that ^\hlch forms the outer 
covering of the bowels (the mritomum \ or in the cellular 
tissue which lies between the skin and the muscles of the 
trunk and limbs. And according to the point chosen, 
dropsy of the chest, dropsy of the belly, or dropsy of tim sidn 
(as it is improperly called), is geiieiatcd. It should be 
remembered tiiatall these parts, the t\\Q2>eidtoneum, 
and the cellular tissue, arc always exhaling, in their 
healthy state, a fluid very bimikir in composition to the 
exhalation from the skm. When, theicfore, they become 
dropsical in their action, it is a tiansfer of function from 
the surface of tlic skm to their surf^ejes. However, this 
transfifer of function implies additional ^organic labour and 
additional quantity of blood in the drojjsical membranes : 
and dropsy has, therefore, been very jiropedy regai*ded 
by sound pathologists fis a chrome inflammation of the 
parts which piour out the excessive fluid. In dropsy of 
the chest there is chronic inflammation of the pleura; 
in dropsy of the belly, chrome inflammation of pie peri- 
toneum; and in anasarca, or droj)sy of the sldn, there 
is chronic inflamniatioif of the cellular tissue underneath 
the skin. 

Now, suppose that, in addition to the want of vitality of 
the skin acting as a cause of its diminished cxciction of 
sweat, externm cold should jhay upon it, unable as it is to 
resist diminished tcmpcratijre , it is easy to conceive that 
such cold would further drive blood from thq skin, and 
further diminish the secretion of fluid there. But this 
would also further drive blood upon some of the membranes 
above mentioned, and engender drojisy of them. 

Accordingly, it is found that the condition of body which 
leads to functional dropsy is an irritated, congested, and 
exhausted state of the nutritive viscera, inducing diminished 
circulation and exhalation of sweat in the skin; that this 
dindnished exhalation leads to increased exhalation in th/e 
parts affected hydropsy; and that the increased exhalation 
impUes a phase of chronic inflammation in those parts. 
As regards the exciting cause, cold, and especially damp 
cold, applied to the shin, is the constant cause. 

In accordance with this view, it is found that, whatever 
causes and maintains a state of chronic irritation and 
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exliaustion in the digestive viscera, conduces to dropsy. 
I have already alluded to spirit drinlcing as acting in this 
way : but excessive losses of blood bring about the same 
results ; as also long-continued mental irritation, especially 
of the sorrowful kind ; even sedentary habits, by inducing 
hepatic and stomach congestion, are sometimes the predis- 
posing causes of dropsy. Nutrition, wrong at the centre, 
langipshes at the surface, and external agents then help 
to increase the disordered functions which follow on the 
want of vital equilibrium. This is the history of all chronic 
disease. 

Decreased absorption <ff fluid has been supposed to be 
a very efticient cause of dropsy, but the arguments for 
such a state are few and feeble, whilst those tor increased 
deposit of fluid many and cogent. There is the 
soundest ground for belief that all the phenomena of 
increase or decrease of fluids of any kind in the body, are 
dependent ofi inm*ased or decreased secretion^ and not on 
varying degrees of aUorjytion^ a process usually stationary 
in degree. And as regards dropsical collections, it appears 
inconsistent to s])cak of them as caused by diminished 
absorption, when that is never mentioned as a cause of 
Iireteniatural accumulation of mqf.us, fat, bile, saliva, or 
any other secretion of the body ; as well as extremely 
gratuitous to suppose that the vaporous fluid of tlie dropsy 
IS alone deficiently absorbed, wdide the absorption of every 
other fluid and solid part goe§ on as before. If this were 
not the case, how could we explain the great emaciation 
which is so frequently attendant on dropsies ? 

All this %me nothing has been said ol the kidneys^ upon 
which the whole blame of dropsy is so commonly laid. 
But, in truth, the kidneys have little or nothing to do 05 a 
cause with functional dropsy. They secrete very little 
urine in dropsy, but that is the consequence^ not the cause 
of the dropsical irritation. In treatmg of constijiation^ I 
have shown how chronic irritation of the stomach, or of 
the brain and spinal cord, produces that state; how, in 
fact, they arrest the secretory activity of the lovrer bowel 
Precisely in the same manner does dropsical inflammation 
of the chest, of the belly^ or of the cellular tissue under the 
skin, produce a diminution in the secretory action of the 
kidneys. Nor are those organs singular in that re^ct : 
for dropsy arrests the secretion of the lower bowel itself, 
producing constipation of the most obstinate kind; of &e 

X 2 
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skin, causing dry, harsh, parchment surface; of the 
mucous membrane, prodijping tongue, intense thirst, 
&c., &C. So that there is no difficulty in accounting for 
the inactivity of the kidneys in dropsy; tlic dropsical 
surface, with its preternatural accumulation of blood and 
organic activity, diminishes or arrests the healtliy acitivity 
of the kidneys. This exposes the folly of turning all 
attention to the forcing of those parts to pour out m*ine, 
by the administration of medicines called diurHics, but 
which, in fact, can only act by setting up in the kidneys 
a countcr-irritation to the dropsical inflammation oi the 
belly, or other affected part. IR short the parallel with 
constipation is complete here too ; for imrgative medicines 
act in exactly the same way with rc^rd to the lower 
bowd and the cause of its constipatioii^ situated elsewhere. 
Diuretics draw, for a time, blood and organic energy to 
the kidneys from the dropsical part : purgatives do the 
like in the lower bowel. Wlien the kidneys pour out 
urine, it is a sign that the belly, or other cavity, is 
relieved of its dropsical inflammation, not that the kictneys 
have relieved it; for simidtaneuusly with tlidr renewed 
activity is the renewed secretion of the skin, of the mucous 
membranes, of the live^ &.c. , all are set at liberty by the 
cessation or the inflammation in question, Mcanwliile, it 
may be said that the cessation of the urinary secretion 
throws a further quantity of fluid on the circulating blood, 
and thus augments the dropgical tendency ; and the daily 
quantity of urine secreted, amounting to about tliirty-two 
ounces, added to the liquid cwhich is arrested in the skin, 
renders this a not nniinportant consideration m estimating 
the quantity of fluid sometimes secreted in dropsiem 
swellings.* 

These pathological facts and reasonings have an 

♦ Sanctobius estimates the urine at 1 6 ounces ; Kbill at 30 ; 
PnouT at 32 ; Bobtock at 40 ; Hallib at 49. T have followed Pbodt. 
As regards the quantity of dropsical fluid reported to have been depo- 
sited, It is sometimes enormous. Seven thousand pints are said to have 
been voided by the same Individual at several openings. Dr. Wkatbbr* 
HEAD (bond. Med. Tran. 1828) gives a case where the belly was tapped 
47 times, and the man lost altogether 306 pints. This operation has, 
however, bj;en performed on the same person no fewer than 150 times 
(Phil. Trans. 1775), and upwards of 1000 pints of fluid have been 
voided (Scott. Med. Comm. 1778). In one case related by Stobck, 
100 pints of liquid were evacuated at one opening, equal in weight to 
about two-lhirds of the whole body. 
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important bearing on the treatment op PcrNCTiONAL 
dropsy; and that is my reason for dwelling on them. 
For, the irritation and exhaustion of the nutritive viscera 
being given, the feeble vitality and suppressed secretion 
of the skin being ascertained as causes, it renders suffi- 
ciently clear what the chief aim in treating the effect, the 
dropsical inflammation, should be. It is essential to 
re-establish the secretory activity of the skin, and thereby 
to Tcoiintcract both the irritation of the viscera, and the 
dropsical inflammation. But as that inflammation is of 
the atonic kind, occurring as it does in cnleebled and 
generally bloodless frames, it behoves to give tone to the 
(ligestive organs, so as fo insure the formation of good, 
nutritious blood. And these aims the appliances of the 
water cure arc eminently fitted fi) fulfil. 

From time to t»xio, cases arc recorded of spontaneous 
cures of chronic drojjsy by natural profuse sweatings. 
Even when^the dropsy owns an irremovable cause, such 
as organic (Hsease of the heart, nature sets up excessive 
action of the skin as a means of prolonging the struggle 
for life. Ill the water-treatment this is mutated. If 
there be no feverish action of the pulse, skin, head, &c., 
to require some preliminary wet-sheet packing, we proceed 
at once to sweat the patient ; antb this must be practised 
with nice reference to his organic jiowers, having care not 
to overstrain them by too frequent or too long sweating. 
It is, for the most piirt, exceedingly difficult to excite the 
skill to sweat in dropsy ; in which case we must be content 
to employ licating in blankets for a few days, and 
thus get ('m to the free action* of the skin without taxing 
the head t^o much. Eveiy one knows how cold the skin 
of dropsical patients always is, and how much better they 
are in a warm atmosphere ; their kidneys are always more 
free in that condition. Sweating, then, is the chief 
remedy in chronic dropsy ; and it should be followed by a 
shallow bath at flO® iNcxt to it comes the tepid sitz 
bath, which should be extended to twenty or thirty 
minutes. Hot fomentation of the belly is also recom- 
mendable, especially where there is a great degree of 
hardness and sharpness in the pulse ; it should be prac- 
tised for half or three-quarters of an hour each night at 
bedtime. Likewise, if that state of the pulse, accompanied 
by feverish heat, arises in the course of treatment, as it 
perhaps may from the stimulus of sweating, a towel 
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packing should be had recourse to now and then, without, 
however, stopping the more important sweating process. 
The compress should be worn day and night, *and the 
damp part of it should be well covered with oiled silk, or 
some impermeable texture, otherwise it is very likely not 
to become warm. In addition to these humid applications, 
frequent dry friction of the tmnk and limbs should be 
emidoyed. Water should be drunk very freely, even 
more than the great thirst requires ; for it then not only 
tends to subdue the dry and feverish state of the mucous 
membrane, but also by its cold to induce ai)petite. It is 
almost needless to signalize the old error on this liead; all 
e{liKiated medical men, and even riiany surgeon-apothecaries, 
now order free water-drmking to dropsical patients. The 
diet should be rather of animal character ; and tlie vege- 
table matters taken of the highly nutRiious kind, such as 
bread. Long previous disorder of the nutritive viscera 
has rendered the blood of dropsical patients exceedingly 
poor in the richer constituents, and what is called “ watery’’ 
blood circulates, and maintains, by its unaptness for healthy 
nutrition of the solids, the atonic inllaniination which is 
the proximate cause of dropsy. It behoves, therefore, to 
employ the digestive organs upon what will yield the 
greatest amount of tlics-e richer constituents, and not to 
waste their powers upon less nutritious matters ; the rather 
if the appetite be deficient. But concentrated soups arc 
singularly prejudicial in dropsy; the solid red meat, in 
preference to poultry, and other white meats, is the best 
form of animjil food, which should he taken once at least 
daily^, and twice on alternate days. Abundant exposure 
in the open air, if the weather be mild, should* he made; 
but any exercise but passive is bad, at least until the 
kidneys begin to act, that is, until the dropsical inflamma- 
tion is subsiding. 

The earliest sign of this subsidence should be marked. 
When the pulse becomes slower and stronger, the skin 
warm and more supple, the mucous membranes moister, 
the temperature of the water employed lor the shallow 
and sitz baths should be lowered by speedy degree^ and 
the tonic appliances made to liear upon the debilitated 
organic jiowers of the patient. This need not interrupt 
the sweating, which should be carried on simultaneou^, 
so as to aid the transference of irritation, and to remedy 
exhaustion at the same time. And this should be con- 
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tinned until the renewed function of the kidneys and of 
the lower bowels is added to the healthier mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach and mouth, and the more natural 
skin I at which point the sweating should be gradually 
discontinued, and the tonic treatment made predominant, 
and at length sole. 

This outline of treatment, well filled up by the physio- 
logical tact of the pra(‘titioner, will seldom, if ever, fail to 
cure 'chronic dropsy, which is purely functional, and does 
not depend on organic disease of some important organ. 
It proceeds upon the rational principle remedying the 
radical exhaustion and imtation upon which all the phe- 
nomena of the disease i*hm— the exhaustion of the nutri- 
tive viscera, and the irritation of the dropsical part This 
the sweating does, rousing the secretory and digestive 
energies of the fc4^>mac]i and liver, and bringing about a 
transfer of irritation from the dropsical organ to tlie skm ; 
the result ^f which is a reh'ase of the kidneys from the 
torpor of ‘■•ppression imiiosod upon tliem hy the organ in 
question, and a re- establishment of the secretions in all 
parts of the body. Their re-e.stal)hshment insures a free 
exit for the watery jiortions of the blood in other parts 
than those dropsi(V'illy atFeetcd, and these last, therefore, 
(ease tluur excessive, and take their natural amount of 
secretion. The dropsy is cured. But when you attempt, 
as is commonly done', to cure it by divretics, remedies 
which are supposed to act ujion and urge the Iddneys, you 
do not succeed, because youtbegin at the wrong end ; you 
treat the instead of the ca?//?c; the stoppage of the 
kidneys is not, in any case, <he efficient cause of dropsy, 
and rsmofs^huretics cannot cure it. It is said that mercury 
cured dropsy, and therefore it has been placed among 
diuretic but that is a von sequitur; the mercury 

cured by its tonic action upon the relaxed blood-vessels of 
the dropsical mcmhrancs—an action it is well known to 
possess, and not by direct stimulation of the kidneys. In 
other maladies, mercury does not increase the quantity of 
urine. It is the only medicinal agent that has any chance 
of overcoming dropsical irritation : all the farrago of vege- 
table and saline messes, used as diuretics, are worse than 
useless; they have no power over chronic inflammatory 
action, and they disorder the stomach. Nor does mercury 
cure without leaving its mark behind in the shape of ner^ 
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vousnesB^ neuralgia, or some other form of neuropathic 
derangement. 

Dropsy, which depenrls on organic disease of the heart, 
of the liver, or on the pr(\ssnre of internal tumours upon 
the veins which bring back the blood to the heart, is not 
curable. But it is capable of much palliation by tlie water- 
treatment, as I have seen in three cases. The treatmemt 
IS, as nearly as possible, the same as that above pro- 
pounded; for the pathological condition is the same. 
The blood, impeded in its progress towards and through 
the heart, flows back upon the capillary veins, congests 
them, and this congestion acts as an irritant to the capil- 
lary arteries, of whi(;li the veins ilre a continuation. This 
imtation of the caiiillary arteries constitutes the dropsical 
state heretofore alluded to; and the stoppage of the secre- 
tions of the kidneys, oi‘ the miu^ous meirbranes, and of the 
skin, follows as in ordinary functional dropsy. ITius, for 
instance, as all the blood which returns by the, veins from 
the viscera of the bellv has to jwiss through the iiver before 
it reaches the heart, the obstniction of the liver by organic 
irremediable disease, is a cause of dropsy of the belly, by 
throwing that blood back upon the belly, congesting the 
venous, and thereby irritating the arterial capillaries 
Now, ^though in this ease the mischief docs not begin 
in the skin, yet a partial and temporary transfer of it to 
that surfa(je, in the act of sweating, pro(‘urcs a relaxation 
of all the secretions for a time, and thus, with an irre- 
movable cause at work, mudi of the disticss of dropsy 
may be relieved, and its inevitably fatal termination post- 
])oned. I am confident of Ivaving prolonged lii^', in one 
instance, more than two years, by the palliations applica- 
tion of the water-treatment. In that case, that treatment 
besides causing temporary transfer of the dropsical in- 
flammation to the skin, induced appetite and digestion, 
winch enabled the nutrition of the body to go on for a 
considerably longer time than it could otherwise have 
done. 

The following case of functional dropsy, which came 
under my notice a year and a half ago (1844), will illustrate 
what has preceded on that subject. 
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Case XXXI— Dropsy op the Belly and Skin. 

The patient, forty-six years old, liad brought on a great 
amount of disease of stomach and liver by daily and inces- 
sant tippling of spirits, wine, beer — anything that came in 
his way. He became pale, bloated, short-Wathed, and 
had the short, dry, ringing cough of diseased duodenum 
and liver. His urine, at first thick, became scanty; his 
feet began to swell and pit, but all his other limbs were 
shrunk, whilst the belly became more and more tumid. 
It was plain that dropsy ,was commencing. Recourse was 
had to medicines; he took abundance of diuretics, but the 
water steadily accumulated. Strange to say that stimulants 
W’crc not withdrawn— the very agents which caused all the 
mischief. At IcngMi his friends (*ontrived that he sliould 
reach Mah'orn, after vehement opposition on the part of 
his wife, protested against the withdrawal of “all 
support,” Ol she called the iilcuholic liquors. When he 
came to me, his logs were hard with water all the way up, 
but of course more so towards their lower parts. The 
belly was immensely swollen — the upper part with wind, 
the lower part with water as well as air , and there was 
some tenderness on pressure, airl when it was tapped 
sharply with the finger. The pulse wiis excessively rapid 
and jerky; the breathing thit^, short, and husky. The 
thirst was intense: the hunger ml. The breath hot and 
acid. The eyelids oloodless. • Tlie skin utterly pale every- 
where, without the sliglitest moisture, but glistening. 
Bowels very torjM, and their ileces colourless. Sleep verj^ 
broken, al5d disturbed by horrid dreams. This state of 
things had oxisted for between four and five months. 

The jerky and hard condition of the pulse, and the bad 
sleep, led me to use fomentations to the abdomen of this 
patient for a few days in the outset. These, with a general 
ablution in a shallow bath at 80*^, the compress to the 
belly, and abundance of water to be drunk, constituted all 
the treatment for a week. He took very little food ; and, 
it being exceedingly cold weather at tlie time, did not go 
out. Tlie symptoms, however, for which this treatment 
was employed, abated sufficiently to permit of the sweat- 
ing process, to which he was subjected on the ninth day 
after his arrival It seemed immediately to act upon the 
visceral irritation; the thirst became far less intense, the 
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bowels acted a. little better, and the urine was triflingly 
increased, after four days’ sweating. This daily sweating, 
a sitz bath at SS"*, taken twice a day for twenty minutes, 
the shallow bath as before in the early morning, the com- 
press on the stomach day and night, and ei^it or nine 
tumblers of water in twenty-four hours, made up the 
treatment for the following three weeks. He ate a little 
meat once daily, and took milk and bread morning and 
evening. Under the operation of the above plan, he 
gained an excellent appetite and good sleep, his bowels 
improved vastly in quantity and quality of evacuation ; as 
did the kidneys, although the urine was not so copious as 
might have been expec;ted, looking to the immense (juan- 
tity of dropsical fluid accumulated. 

The cause of this was sliowui in the sixth week of the 
treatment. Alter forty-eight hours fluf considerable con- 
stitutional disturbance, and intolerable tmgliiigand itching 
of the legs, enormous blebs made their apyicarauce in 
various parts of the limbs, tilled with the drqosical liquid 
of the skin. Some of these I pricked and emptied, and 
others 1 left alone. But as the Latter enlarged by the 
liquid burrowing, iis it were, I opened them too ; the 
rather, as all of them, when opened, continued to dis- 
charge large quantities (^f liquid day and night, which, in 
the course of ten days, reduced the legs to a very moderate 
consistence and size. In several ot the blebs, the skins 
underneath took on a purplish hue, and threatened to give 
trouble and anxiety, ])ut (ioip presses of hot water altered 
their appearance in four or five days. Here, tlicn, was a 
crisis such as I do not remember to have seen dcsijribed — 
dropsy of tlie cellular membrane underneath the skin 
departing by blisters raised upon the skin. It accounted 
for the small increase of the urine, which was quite insuf- 
ficient to account far the relief of both dropsical parts — 
the belly and le^s — but was sufficient to account for that 
of the belly ; whilst this exudation from the legs disposed 
of their swelling. 

Total reduction of the dropsical sw^ellin" in both parts 
was effected by the end of the eighth week of treatment. 
And as, after the appetite appeared, it never disappeared, 
or diminished, he was gaining ground in j^nerai nealth 
the whole time of the immense discharge from the legs, 
which continued, in all, for three weeks. During that 
time the sweating was only employed four times, as a 
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means of procuring greater activity of tho bowels, which it 
always achieved. Otherwise nothing was done but wearing 
compresses on the legs, the morning shallow bath, and two 
tepid sitz baths, with the same quantity of water as before. 
After the removal of all dropsic^ action, he was submitted 
to the tonic parts of the water-treatment for three or four 
weeks more, by which, and abundance of fresh air, he came 
to make blood rapidly, and gain flesh, and colour, and 
strength of limb. I am told that his revived appearance 
and ;powers astonished those who had seen him before he 
left tor Malvern, as they thought, dymg of dropsy, but 
likely to be hastened to lus end by the treatment he was 
about to undertake. 

I have treated two other cases of general dropsy of the 
skin with success,* »md in a very similar manner to the 
above. Jhit m them no blebs arose, and the renewed and 
copious action of the kidneys was the only signal of dinii- 
nished drop 'ical action. Both cases were of persons worn 
out by previous excesses, and having deteriorated digestive 
and bloodmaking powers . iii one of them mental distresses 
aggravated the diflieiilties of the case. 1 have had no 
oprxirtunity of treating by the water cure any case of 
functional dropsy of the chest; birf; tliere is no ground for 
doubtiuj^ the benefit wliich would be derivable from that 
mode of treatment, the morbid (jondition being the same as 
that of dropsy of the hdly, wliich, as well as dropsy of the 
sMUf is perfectly curable. • 


§ 4. Skin Diseases. 

All morbid phenomena have been properly regarded by 
scientific medical observers as the result of efforts on the 
part of nature to rid her noble parts of some grievous 
mischief. 

The phenomena in question are those of perturbation of 
the entire nervous and circulating systems ; perturbation 
which only ends m the critical concentration of irritation 
on some excretory organ, and critical termination of this 
latter irritation in augmented excretion. Strictly speaking, 
fev&r is a skin disease^ the skin* being the organ to whiem 
the visceral irritation is transferred. If that irritation be 
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too, great for the organic power of the viscera entirely 
to tiansfer to the external surface, it remains in them, 
destroys their function, and, with that, the life of the indi- 
vidual. If the viscera rfo possess sufficient power to effect 
the transfer in question, the irritation thus set up in the 
skin is eventually relieved by the copious secretion of sweat 
from the overloaded and distended blood-vessels of the 
skin ; both viscera and skin recover, and the life of the 
individual is saved. 

Now, when a certain and very intense phase of visceral 
irritation obtains, more especially when it has been excited 
by the presence of poisonous matter in the circulating 
blood, an amount of irritation is thrown upon the skin, so 
great as to raise acute inflammation there which ends in 
small points of watery secretion called vesicles, ot pimples, 
such chicken-pox ; or of SilVTction called pus- 

tules, such as small-pox. At otlier times tlie inflammation 
of the skin thus produced, spreads abroa(V‘ is diffused, 
rather than concentrated m the points I have ^ mentioned ; 
and then we have such diseases as ineaslesy scarlet fever ^ 
erysipela.% and other rashes. All these maladies, although 
named acrorcliug to the phenomena exhibited m the skin, 
are in fact only the ontwiird and visible signs of an inward, 
and, if retained, destructive irritation of tlie primary nutri- 
tive viscera. They are, in short, ordinary fever, with the 
addition of an eruption, and the amount botli of fever 
and of eruption has reference to the amount of internal 
visceral irritation, and of thcH^rgaiiie ])Ower of the viscera 
to transfer it to the surface We find in all these erup- 
tive levers, that if the eruption be not free and sufficient, 
the general perturbation is gi-eatly iiicreaseil, and the 
viscera often sink under their irritation and the effort to 
throw it out : it is tlius when ineasfcs, scarlet ervption, 
&c., kill. Or, if they be sufficiently exhibited, their sudden 
suppression kills by throwing back upon the viscera the 
imtation of which they had rid themselves by the eruption . 
itself.* 

Such axe the pathological facts with regard to acute 

* In epealviiig of the pathology of skin diseases, it is necossaiy to 
refer to tlie anatomical connoclioii between the internal mnem^ mm' 
hrane^ which lines the viscera, and the external mucous membrane, or 
true skin, which covers the loc|y. They are, in fact, continuations of 
each otlier hy the difierent orifices of the mouth, nostrils, anus, &c. The 
inner membrane pours out mucus, which is re-absorbed, or assists in the 
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diseases of the skin. What is the phase of visceral irrita- 
tion which produces, or wherefore it produces, one fonn of 
eruption and not another, is one of the many arcana which 
Nature has not yet unveiled to the student of diseased 
life : and, in all probability, never will. But the process 
of tneir origin, which I have briefly developed, is one of 
the best-established points of pathology : and the obser- 
vations of practice amply confirm it, as i shall presently 
show. 

Well, precisely the same mode of origin apjdies to 
chronic skin diseases as to acute. There never was, and 
never will be, a chronic fikin disease without some jdiase 
of visceral irritation; and skin disease is the manner in 
which that irritation is at once exhibited, and kept from 
excitmg more serious jdienoinena in more important 
organs. Any one who chooses to observe will see this 
verified, he will see an external eruption disappcai*, and 
giddiness, Ifemlache, sjckness, indigestion, heart palpita- 
tions, bronlnitis, asthma, nervousutiss, mental irritation, 
or even insanity, ensue; and he will see these ailments 
disappear with the re-appearainjc of the eruption. He 
will see, further, that mental disturbances and errors ol 
diet, both of them acting through the primary nutritive 
organs, aggravate the skm diseasP, if they be within cer- 
tain limits ; as if the additional irritation to those organs 
was just suflicieiit to urge them to a more vigorous 
eruption on the surface ; but that if they be excessive, 
they suppress the eruption and produce serious internal 
mischief. In this last casc%the visceral irritation is so 
much agg^wated, and the viscera themselves so opfiressed 
in their function, that they enn no longer eftect the transfer 
to the skin. The operation of sudden surprise, especially 
if it be painful, will often dry up a moist eruption or a 
chronic ulcer, because it excites a degree of visceral irrita- 
tion greater than that which is on the surface, which is 
therefore drawn in, not repelled. On the other hand, a 
lingering mental process, such as anxiety, causing a stream 
of excitation to proceed from the bram to the nutritive 

functions of the viscera ; the mter membrane pours out mucus also, hut 
which, being chemically acted on bv the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
thickens, hardens, and forms that wfiich ib commonly called the aJdn^ 
but is, indeed, only morgauized mucus. This anatomical and iunctional 
])arallel between the two surfaces, aids the well-known |)athological 
facts recited in the text regarding the visceral ongin of skin disease. 
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viapcTa, generates there an amount of irritation which is 
j)roi>ortioiiately shown on tlic skin, and all forms of chronic 
cutiineous disease arc thereby mcredsed. Hence the 
extreme difficulty that is always found to attend the treat- 
ment of skin disease in i»erst)ns oppressed with business 
or sorrow. If the indirect excitement afforded by the 
brain to the iiutntive viscera produces aggravation of skin 
complaints, it may be readily imagined that their direct 
excitement by food of a stimulating kind is equally calcu- 
lated to cause similar results ; and we accordingly find that 
diet of different kinds lias a most marked effect on those 
complaints, and is, indeed, a Very frequent and sudden 
originator of them, as in the outbreak of nettle-rash from 
eating shell-fish, of pimples and itching of the scalp from 
taking vinegar, pepper, almonds, &c. 

But aggravation and suppression of sdein disease are also 
influenced by agents directly applied to it. Variations of 
temperature, cold, dry, easterly wmds, parti (jlcs of dirt, 
the residence of the moist or dry secretion olHhe morbid 
skin itself, friction of garments, &c., tend to aggravate the 
cutaneous disorder : for they all afford to the exhausted 
and distended blood-vessels of the skin sufficient excitation 
to cause them to contraijt and then relax again more than 
ever, thereby augmenting the exhaustion and distention. 
Sciratching an itching part acts in tins way ; whilst you 
scratch, you stimulate the blood-vessels to contract and 
get rid of tlieir blood ; but ^your nails, and the kthnulus 
they gave, withdrawn, the vessels become more and' more 
relaxed, until soreness takes the place of ^tchin^ if an 
agent of a very stimulating character be appJ’ed^to the 
chronic skin eruption, it may so completely rid the vessels 
of the skin of their blood as to cause it to be thrown 
upon other p^ts, and those internal and important ; and 
an irritation is there and then set up which prevents the 
return to the skin, whose malady is thus suppressed. In 
this manner it is that divers washes, ointments, and plasters 
set aside the cutaneous only to raise up far more serious 
disease within : many ladW lives liave been perilled, and 
some actually lost, by these attempts to remedy a pimpled 
or a florid face. 

This rationale of the leading facts of skin diseases was 
necessary, in order to the proper understanding of the 
philosophy of the water-treatment as applied to them. 
That treatment proceedB upon the fact, that luiture throws 
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sldi) disease out in order to save her nobler parts. To 
reduce the irritation of those parts on the one baud, and, on 
the other, to rouse them to further efforts directed towards 
the skin, are the principal aims and results of the water 
cure. The wet-sheet packing is the great agent in the 
majority of the diseases under consideration ; it peculiarly 
reduces internal irritation, is soothing to the extemaJ 
irritation, and at the same time renders the skin thc^ar- 
ticular point on which that within would be thrown. Thus 
favouring the evolution of the internal disorder, the first 
effect of the application of tlie water-treatment is to 
•increase tlie shin com plaini. For this the patient must look 
in undertaking it, and without it he may bo assured that 
he is not making much ]u ogress. It is an imitation and 
improvement on Nctiire ; she makes the skin disease for a 
salutary purpose, aifd we increase it for the same purjxise. 
But the time (jomes when there is less and less internal 
irritation totliiow out , then does the eorternal one begin 
to fade also.' Go on steadily with the treatment, and both 
are extingiiishal, not transferred , an eruption once disap- 
pearing from water-treatment, never re-appears, until you 
apply the morbid causes to the viscera again, for it tears 
up the root of the skin complaint There are some skin 
(;omplcmtsoccuriiiig in persons of scrofulous habit of body, 
such as scaly tetter ( psoriasis ) and dandriff ( ^ntyriasis j, 
which require au occasional sweating ; hut the wet-sheet 
packing may be said to be the priuinpal general remedy 
in all 3iin cimiplaints. Of ccTursc, as these last are only 
symptoms of internal deraugcigcnt, other means applicable 
to the restoration of the general health are necessary, such 
as sitz hatlTs, occasionally the douche, the dnpping sheet, 
&c. In most of them, ato, copious water drinking is 
recommcndable, where the circulation in the head is caGn j 
for water drinking has a vast influence in determining 
visceral irritation towards the surface. 

Local applications are necessary where they can possibly 
be maintained over the part. The temperature of the 
compress, however, varies with the amount of itching or 
soreness ; great itching requiring cold, frequently changed; 
and great soreness, which is generally subsequent to the 
itching, requiring tepid compresses. Warm fomentations 
also are required when there is a mingling of itching, 
tingling heat, and soreness, as in chronic erysipelas. £i 
mmt tetter ( impetigo) the itching and soreness frequently 
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alternate, and the local means must vary accordingly. 
These lo(‘al means sIioav^ very strongly the exccbsive secre- 
tbm of the mucus, which dried, constitutes the outermost 
layer, or what we or<hnarily call the skin ; for the com- 
jircsses constantly give out, when washed, after being used 
for a few hours, matter which renders turbid the water in 
which they are ]jla(‘ed. 4nd this excessive secretion oJ 
i>ukr or unorganized skin sj»eaks for the excessive accumu- 
lation of blood in the under^ or true skin, and for the 
activity of secretion consequent on that accumulation. 

The diet is important m skm diseases. In the majority 
of cases, abstinence from, or a* very small proportion of, 
animal food is desirable, farinaceous matters biuug sub- 
stituted But reference must always be had to the condition 
of the stomach and other digcjstive organs, whether they be 
in a state of nervous or mucous mdijtjstion ; tlio general 
rules for which will be toiind under those heads. All 
condiments are exceptionable ; even salt shofild be taken 
with extreme care , and all beverage, save water, should 
be avoided. 

The clothing should by no means be always light, as is 
often supposed to be imiulcated by the water-treatment. 
Highly sensitive as the moibid skin is to variations of 
temperature — to wmdgftind electric changes of atmosphere, 
it is often necessary to have some non-conductor ot heat 
and electricity, such as ilannel, next to the morbid surface, 
to shield it from distressing excitement, and maintain 
uniformity of sensation, as*nearly as it is possible to do 
so. Indeed, one of the rea^ns tor the beneficial operation 
of the compresses, is to be found in the uniform sensation 
and soothing wdich they (anise and maiiitam^bn the irri- 
tated surface. But mucli ivill dejiend, in this matter, on 
the general capabilities of the individual, the re-active 
energy, the digestive activity, the nervous susceptibility, 
&C. ; for skin uiscase occurs in persons of the most opposite 
constitutional powers, in the poor-blooded as well as the 
full-blooded. 

As the skin maintains an exquisite sympathy with 
internal irritations, botJi of the digestive organs and the 
brain, and is, moreover, directly and constantly osmosed 
to the air and its various states of temperature and elec- 
tricity, it 'ttill surprise no one to learn that, although the 
water treiitment is almost infallible in the cure of its 
diseases, the duration of the treatment is, under the most 
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fixvourable circumstances, long ; the rather, as all tliosc 
likely to fall under its operation arc of long standing. Of 
course, the length of treatment hears a proportion to the 
standing of the malady. It also is much influenced by 
the mental condition of the patient; care or soriow 
inv(‘teratiiig tlie disease and prolonging its cure. In all 
leases the patient must expect to have it rendered much 
more severe and sore, thougli itching, if it exists, is always 
allayed, or converted, as I have said, into soreness. AVhen 
skin disease comes on in old age, or is (‘oincident with 
fulness of the head, it is usual to consider how far it is 
advisable to interfere v^th it, Nature iii both instances 
often making on t)ic skm a diversion in favour of some 
internal vital organ But with tlic water-treatment this 
objection does not liold, inasmudi iis it a(*tually, for a 
time, tlffil di\(‘isioii, and iiltiinatcly gets rid ot 

the internal cause of it. Accordingly, 1 have treated, and 
should not«iiositatc always to treat, cutaneous disorders in 
Ixitli these;* ‘Uses. 

The principle of treatment in all skin diseases being th(' 
same, the details are also very similar, tlie diftcrences 
being only such as arc rimdered necessary by age, constitu 
tion, &c., and are in dcgi‘ee alone. Some per^ons require 
and bear a more rajiid and contfliuous application of the 
means, whilst the frames of others become fatigued, or too 
much excited by them, and they accordingly reipiire to be 
spread over a longer period, or intennitted from time to 
time All this IS a matter oT observation, experience, and 
tact, and cannot well be conveyed in writing. 1 shall 
therei‘ore only state the chronic skin diseases which I liave 
treated witlj water, and the results. 

» 

1. Chronic Erysipelas in a person of fifty-two years * 
liad existed eight oi nine months about the left leg and 
loins. Became very sore, and exuded purulent matter 
after five weeks of the compress ; was cured in eight 
weeks ; looseness of the bow’els during the last two weeks 
of treatment. 

2. Another case of the same disease in a lady of forty- 
nine years of age : had existed two years with variations 
of intensity, over the throat and chest ; w^as cured in eleven 
weeks without any entical action, either local or general ; 
but bei'ame very sore during the treatment. 

3. .Scaly Tatter ( Psoriasis) m aman lorty years of age, 

Y 
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in whom it had existed upwards of twelve years, and had 
possession of the greater part of his boily {Psoriam 
diffusa). With occasional intennissions and relaxations 
of treatment, it reejuired ten months to cure tins case. 
Wherever a compress could be ap])lied, the skin gave out 
enormous quantities of creamy stuff, which was regularly 
scraped otf, and the packing-sheet always made the water 
exceedingly turbi<l. After some niontlis of this, the skin 
became sore and pve out very little limpid huid This 
ceased, and then the skin took to sweating on the smallest 
exertion. Tonic meiuis stopped this, and the i>atient was 
well. , 

Scaly tetter is one of the most fref|ucnt skin complaints 
presented for treatment. 1 have treated many other cases 
of it, but none ol' such long standing as the above, 

4. Dandriff {Piti/ricms). I have curftd one ease of Red 
Dandnff {P. rnhra) in a man sixty live years of age ; and 
two cases of Yanegaied Ran (hi If {F. versicolor) j one 
them of a man of foity-scvcn years, and the other of a man 
thirty-five years old. The first of tlioso cases requireil 
four months, the second three months and a half, and the 
tliird four months. 

5. Itchy Rash {Prurlifo), one case of the Prurigo 
jmdend’i muhehri^y cured' in two months. The patient was 
sixty-one years old, and had gi’eat iirilation of stoinacli, 
with much mental distress : she got bettor much sooner 
than I expected. 

6*, iiihiiigle^ (l/er/M's Zosfer) in a youth of twenty years 
of age. Wet-sliect packing, Mtid copious water driidcing, 
caused vomiting and immijiljate relief of this iiainfiil erup- 
tion in twelve days. 

Skin disease is one of the oprirohnn medic luce^ but from 
the experience I have had of the cfiect of the water cure 
upon it, I cannot doubt that it will no longer remain so, if 
medical practitioners ^viH cease to countenance m the com- 
munity the prejudice wliich exists regarding the repulsion 
of eruptions frona the ap])li(*ation of cold water. If J 
wisheil to strike in a skin complaint, I should give the 
patient a succession of strong purgative doses, and apply 
a stimulating ointment or lotion to the diseased skin : the 
latter would soon be exchanged for some internal malady, 
but would be said to be cured ! And such, indeed, is the 
ordinary cure of skin diseases! But the true history of 
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their origin and progress forbids us from crediting such 
cures. The water-treatment, proceeding on the natural 
indications of this class of diseases, affords the only oppor- 
tunity for a natural and permanent removal of them, and 
it ouqht to be employed m them by all who would gain 
health for their patients, and credit for tliemsclves. A 
vast field of usefulness is open in that dfrection. 


T2 
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PART III. 


PRINCIPLES AND DETAILS OF THE WATER 
TREATMENT OF CHRfINIC DISEASE. 


CHAPTER 1. 


OENERAL REMARKS ON THE ACTION OF THE WATER 
TREATMENT. 


The Water Cure acts by calling the power of Nature into play, and 
assists Nature by imitating her — Negative means of the \V’^ater 
Cure — ^Paiiioular scat ot the natural rcptoratne power — Positive 
means of the Water Cure—TTicir action on tho nutritive nerves ot 
the skin — Thence upon the viscera, both directly and indirectly 
through the brain— Coiisequencr.s ot this action on the viscera — 
Their eObrts at solf-restoration heading to better circulation of blood 
— Better blood a consequence ot 'better circulation — Cliunge of the 
mass of blood by water drinking, air, and exeicise — J^riple result 
of tho action of all 'the means of tho Water Cure-Rationale of 
critical action — Violent use of the Water Cure, as well as a Crisis, 
unnecessary for cure. 


It is not my purpose to prolong tlie present Part of this 
volume beyonawiiat is necessary for a sufficient account of 
the mode m which the water cure affects the organization 
generally, and the advantages it has over other plans of 
treatment in certain diseases. Tliis will form tho subject 
of the present chapter. And another chapter will be 
occupied with an account of the probable action of each of 
the processes of which the water cure is composed, and 
with the equally important subjects of diet and exercise. 
4ln doing this, I shall carefully avoid the rhapsodical and 
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exaggerated stuff which has too often been applied to a 
subject of serious import, since it implicates the life, and 
tl)e physical and moral comfort, of the large community of 
invalids. 

1 The water cure is essentially a hygienic mode of 
treatment ; that is to say^ its appliances sire such as belong 
to ji^ciits which are playing upon the body in ail states of 
health. Food, air, the stimulus of the will as operating 
in muscular exercise of the body, the stimulus of the 
thought as operating in exercise of the mind, the stimulus 
of water taken internally as oiierating on the chcniico-vital 
changes of the frame generally, and used externally as 
ciugiiicnting those cluing(‘s in tlie vast and hidily sentient 
surface of the skin in part.icular— these are the means by 
which, iriiismuch tlicy arc at all times necessary to the 
Jisalthy ejoistcnce ol'tlie body, the water- treatment proposes 
to cure its 4 .I hseetsed exi ^tence. Fonning part of the ordinary 
and incvit'ible sustamers of life, they have been called 
natural remedies in contradistinction to those which, from 
their non-necessity under ordinary circumstances, have 
been called mm-nafnral. Hence the water-treatment 
includes and relics upon the regulation of diet, or of the 
Primary nutritive orgam, of air,^)r of the secondary nutri- 
tive organs, of the mmd m thought and action, or of the 
animal nenmis system; and of the great act of nutrition 
carried on in the extreme blood-vessels, and increased or 
decreased according to the applications of waiter. 

But this reliance on sucl^means implies reliance on the 
organs alluded to. It supples a self-restorative power m 
them ; a hiowxt which, within certain limits, is capable, 
and is aloue capable of curing any disease, 
organs he placed in the l^est possible circumstances for 
exercising it. It were impossible in this place to enu- 
merate all the instances which establish beyond a doubt 
the existence of such a iiower in the body, and to name 
fever as one great example of its exercise, is sufficient. 
Writers on the water cure have spoken of this power as a 
discovery of their own ; but great names in rnedicme have 
maintained its existence, and in great part relied upon 
it, from the earliest times. HiprocEATES, although he 
administered physic, constantly insists on the necessity of 
avoiding it until the body has well concocted its humours ; 
that is to say, until the organs have made show of the 
direction by which they are about to relieve themselves , 
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and the modem Hippocrates, Sydenham, is ever direct- 
ing the practitioner to observe, to watch, to guide the 
disease, but not to meddle with the natural progress oi‘ it 
One of the most learned of living medical writers says • 
“When healthy projjcrties arc impaired, we know no 
agent by which they can be dirfcfly restored ; when vital 
action is perverted or deranged, wl possess no means ol 
immediately rectifying it, but we must be satisfied with 
using those means under which it is most likely to rectify 
itselt.” This truth was published,* and quoted by me in 
my “Simple Treatment of Disease,” before the water- 
treatment was at all known in this country • and on it was 
based the discontent with the usual mocle of medicinal 
treatment, and the belief that it did more harm than good 
in disease, which I there exjiresscd. \a fact, by it the 
body is placed in tlie most ?/7matural position, and its eftbrts 
at relief constantly thwarted. Disease, which is quite as 
natural a process as health, is not allowed to go on as 
nature would; the internal organs, whose mofoid action 
alone can cause death, are made the arena for all sorts oi’ 
conflicting and inflicting medicinal stimulants, and, between 
the action which these ex(*ite and that which originally 
existed, their vitality failg, their efibrts towsirds restoration 
flag, and their functions are at length extinguished. I 
have already shown in a former part of this volume (page 
40, et 8eq\ how, when this meddling treatment does not 
kill, it seldom fails to convert acute into chronic disease. 
Nothing can be more flagrant than the want of sound 
physiological knowledge dispfclycd m the emplo 5 Tnent of 
this ultra drug treatment. Its vast deficiencies as|t. curative 
plan, its actual opposition to the curative attempts of the 
organs, its coarseness, and its inconsistencies, have obliged 
the better part of the medical profession to abjure tiiis 
fearfiil system of active drugging, to trust more and almost 
entirely to Nature, and to telp ner only when she seems 
inadequate to the task of seif-restoration. But whilst 
enlightened men, such os Sir James Clarke, Dr. Forbes, 
Dr. Watson, and others, see clearly and act skilfuDy on 
this great truth of the body’s renewal of health, it is still 
“ a shut book and a sealed leaf” to the herd of surgeon- 
apothecaries constituting the mass of the profession, who 

* III Elements of the Practice of Physic.’* By Dr. Craigie. In- 
troduction, p, 26, published in 1837. 
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jxro sent forth, with a miserable modicum of physiological 
knowledge, but an extreme subtlety m the various ways of 
mixing physic, to propagate chronic disease, and perpetuate 
medical ignorance, rashness, and diarlatanism In spite, 
liowever, of tliis mass of ignorance and narrow prejudice, 
the evil has become so shameful, that even the loading 
literary organ of drug medication has been obliged to lay 
bare the disastrous consequences that have all along 
attended its iiracticc in this country. In a long article pub- 
lished m the January (1840) number of the “ British and 
Foreign Quarterly Jounial,” Dr. Forbes has told some 
hard truths conceniinggdrug medication, which must be 
highly unpalatable to the hybrid pres(;ribers and vomlors 
of physic, who call tli(‘iiisolves professional men Aftev a 
.somewhat one sitlcd review oi' homoeopath*/^ he falls foul ot 
altopafhif^ unsfarmgly denounces the misiihicf it lias 
(effected/ and suggests a leform of medical art by the 
reintroduf tioii of a third power— “ the power of 
NATURE." Yes. 

Katuram expcllas fnnfi, tamcn usque recurret.” 

Not all the sordid interests involved in the sale of drugs 
can prevent the iiitnision of thcjoiniupotent truth, that %n 
ih^ body itself is to be found the ayeui (f restoration^ 
and that Art only helps the body in that axjency. To this 
confession, the very expositor of the spvrioius art of drugging 
(for it does not merit thc^nainc of art), is compelled to 
eorae ; to the confession, Istly, “ that in a large proportion 
of the cases treated by alJ^.pathic physicians, the disease 
is cured i>y Nature and not by them ; 2ndly, that m a lesser, 
but still not a small iiroportion, the disease is cured by 
Nature in spite of them— in other words, their intmference 
opposing j instead of assisting th£ cure; and Sidly, that, con- 
sequently, in a considerable proportion of diseases it would 
lare as W'ell, or better, with patients, if all remedies, espe- 
cially drugs, were abandoned.”* 

To the power of Nature then, that is, to the vital 
energy of the organs, the scientific practitioner of the 
water-treatment looks in the first instance. He do^ not 
for a moment suppose that his processes have anything in 
them which, of itself, shall effect a healthful change in the 
b^y. True, it has been advanced that water has a specific 


* Loc. cit. p. 257. 
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('fleet on the body in the same way that quinine has; but 
this is sheer nonsense, and strongly indicates ignorance of 
the water cure on the part of the propounder. When 1 
say that the wot sheet reduces the pulse, I mean that it 
j)la(‘es the disciiscd organs in a condition to get rid of their 
irritative state, and thus to send a smaller amount of 
sympathetic excitement to the heart. Wlien 1 say that 
large water drinking excites the pulse and eircidation, 1 
nujan that it places the organs generally in a condition 
nujro speedily to bring about those (’Ikudk^o* vital changes, 
which are dependent on the presence of tlie blood, which 
is tlierefore more rapidly circulated. When I say that 
the sitz hath tends to open the bowels, I mean that it puts 
the lower bowels in a condition to receive more blood into 
their secreting surfk'c, by plaiang other i)arts— the stomach, 
liver, brain, or spinal cord - in a condition’to get iid of their 
irritative state. In fact, all tlie results of water-treatment 
whudi we behold are secondary , the vis viUje irf ])rimariJy 
acted on by the means employed, and it induces tjiie pheno- 
menal conseciuencos we behold 
II. Tliis sound basis of treatment— -namely, that the 
organic energy of the body is to cure its disease — being 
taken, it is necessary to remember that that energy may 
be d(‘fieicnt for the purphsc, and may thus tend towards 
destrudion or orpmc disease rather than (iure. Henc(' 
tlie necessity of Art — of Art winch seconds the objects oi 
Nature, and aids its flagging jnergios, but in no ease runs 
athwart them. In chrome disease, this necessity especially 
arises, from the circumstanecr* tJiat the organs, m their 
intimate and minute action, (see Part L, page ip,) are in 
the extremity of feebleness, and make but small efiVirts ol 
self-restoration' chronic disease, in fact, almost always 
tending towarcis organic, incurable disease, when left to 
itself. In saying that IN ature is the only curative power, 
the very presence of disease implies that that power is 
deteriorated and requires aid. The water cure affords it, 
and is one of the best instances of Art applied only in 
seconding tlie indications o%Nature. Testimony to this 
effect is given by the leading journal of drug medication, 
already quoted. Dr. Forbes there says— “This mode ol 
ireating diseases (Hydropathy) is unquestionably far from 
inert, and most opposed to the cure of diseases V the un- 
disturbed processes of Nature, It in/act, perJ^ps, affords 
the very best evidence we possess of the curative power aj 
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Jrf, and is unqmstionahhjy when rationally regulated^ a 
most elective mode of treatment in many diseases. Still, it 
piitH in a striking light, if not exactly the curative powers 
of Nature, at least the possibility — nay, facility— with 
which all the ordinary instniments of medical cure, drugs, 
may be dispensed with. If so many and such various 
diseases get well entirely without drugs, under one special 
mode* Of treatment, is it not more than probable that a 
treatment consistmg almost exclusively of drugs may be 
often of non-effect — sometimes of injurious effect ’’ * Sucli 
admissions in the pages of such a periodical, are strongly 
significant of the growing fionviction m the high places of 
drug medication that the water cure is not, as it was then' 
loudly and unspanngly denounced, a systematic quackery, 
but that it is tlie^TiUTK medkjal art — the Art \vhich 
watches Nature’s ti'iidemues, and aids her in her necessity. 

111. This aid is given m a negative and in a positive 
manner. Tne negative means consist m the witlidrawal 
of tlio predisposing and exciting causes. In this there is 
no compromise , there can be none. If there be irritation 
of the stomach inducing costiveness, it is absurd to expe(‘t 
the bowels to act whilst the aperient medicine is keeping 
up that imtation, ajiply what positive treatment you may. 
If there bo congestive or a])oplcctic*fulncss of the head, 8dl 
the positive treatment in the world will not avail, so long 
as huge feeding, stimulating drinks, tobacco-smoking, 
venereal excesses, &c., arc persevered in. In the first 
I»art of this work, I have endeavoured to show the ver>' 
minute yet highly irritative action of a part affected with 
chronic dis^e — how, in their extreme organic feebleness, 
the ultimate blood-vessels are more than usually sensitive. 
How, then, is this mingled sensitiveness and feebleness to 
be remedied, so long as irritants, however small and how- 
ever applied, be permitted 1 It cannot be, and he who 
allows his patients to persist in any such causes, under- 
stands nothing of the water cure, or nothing of honesty. 
Practitioners of drug medication say that we, the profes- 
sional adherents of the water plfp, “ may well cure patients, 
for we insist on certain abstinences in diet, personal habits,” 
&c.; and that “these and not the water recover them.” 
The latter I will anon show to be incorrect ; but the former 
is altogether true, and suggests the putting of the question 


• Loc. cit. p. 
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to the objectors— “Why do you not also insist?” But 
then again, not much would be gained, so long as medidnal 
irritants are maintained; to forbid roasted meat, least it 
should iriitate the stomach, and at the same time to ad- 
minister a daily aperient or tonic, is an ignorance or aifec- 
tation that is scarcely comprehensible, although of daily 
occurrence. (See a curious mstance of this at page llO.j 
ft would bo foolish and ibshonest to deny that the with- 
lirawal of morbid causes to be found in diet, bid personal 
habits, mental cxcitatuin, &c., form a very important — 
miy, indispensable portion of the w'atcr-treatment; and 
that this latter would be curtailed of the gi*eater part of 
its usefulness without it. Patients who have recourse to 
that treatment must make up their minds to drop various 
dai*ling weaknesses, oi else to receive but small benefit. 

The cessation from taking drugs is*" a striking item in 
the negative means — t.e, in the withdrawal of causes. 
To it is very much owing the great and imrfiediatc relief 
which most patients under the water-treatmo]?i; experience 
ju the first week or two ; the absencie of the daily irritant 
leaving tlie viscera at rest, instead of rousing in them 
morbid excitement, winch ls reverberated upon the animal 
nervous system, inducing all manner of diseased sensa- 
tions, and espi'cially cMing the attention of the brain to 
wijat IS going on in the viscera. Without this withdrawal, 
no lastiim benefit is to be obtained from the water-treat- 
ment. It may be expedient to treat a case with drugs 
alone, or with Wter alone; *but to say that chroiiie disease 
can be cured by a mixed keatment of water and drugs, 
is a ridiculous eontradidiou, oi an interested compromise, 
a net, in short, tJirown to e^tch two extensive sets of 
jDcrsoiis— the simple and the prejudiced: an excuse for 
gleaning from all fields. Imaj^ne a patient who, having 
tried all kinds of drugs, has added the irritation they pro- 
duce to that of the original malady, placing himself under 
a medical treatment which, while it professes to reduce the 
irritation arising from both sources, at the same time keeps 
alive both ; so that the mprning wet-shcet packing takes 
off the visceral disorder of the previous day's dosing, and 
even prepares the body to be more keenly irritated by the 
dosing of the current day ! This is like emptymg the 
rightdiand pocket to pay the left : the person carries just 
the same amount ; at best, the patient is in statu quo — 
more probably in statu pejori, I speak not now of the 
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modicum of water applications which liave always been 
more or less employed by medical practitioners, such as 
l^rtial spoii<?iiigs, short hip baths, &c., but of the sys- 
tematic employment of the various processes which have 
been introduced of late years under the name of the 
“Water Cure;” and 1 mamtain that a combination of 
that treatment with the administration of drugs lor the 
jiurpDses of cwrc, is altogether fallacious, and an error by 
which the patient, at least, must sufior. Nor is this a 
mere assertion of doctrine , on three or four occasions, I 
have been jiersiiaded to adopt such a combined plan, and 
have soon had to abandon »t at tlie request of the patients 
themselves, who found that medicines administered whilst 
the body is under the operation of tlic water- treatment 
excite a much more intolerable iriitatioii even than they 
did previously. Tflejy who jirofcss to us(‘ botli means are 
scar(5ely authorized to attribute the results of their treat- 
ment to the Vater system, nor to call thcrnsclvc^s professors 
of that sysUtm ; and their combmation t)f drugs, bleeding, 
wet-sheet packin'^, douehmg, &;c., is infinitely more dan- 
gerous than simpki medication by drugs. And this will 
be discovered before long. 

The withdrawal of the mind from harassing cares and 
occupalions, is another of the negiftive means included in 
the water- treatment of chronic disease. That form of 

* In all that I have put forth con^erninp; drug medication, 1 wish it 
to bo understood that 1 am speaking of its application for the cure of 
chronic disorder. As I have stntcd»in the text, none hut the less edu- 
cated members of the profession think noW-a-d.iys of dosing tor such 
disorder. ol the class of ph 3 ^sicians give Tneclicinc in snirill quan- 

tities, and tnist more to the ojieralion of iiatuial means, diet, air, 
habits of life, <fec Nevertheless, they cannot Iherewilh cure the great 
majonty ot chronic diseases ; and the tault is in the instruments \Mth 
which they woik. ISiit cases will always occur m which it is at least 
expedient to employ drugs; and it is absurd to^uppose they cai- ever 
be entirely dispensed with. A strong man gels hilious, but is obliged 
to continue his occupation ; let him take tw o or three grams of bluc-pill, 
followed by an apenent draught, abstain from animal food for twenty- 
tour or forty-eight hours, and he willLbe well without ceasing from his 
vocation, and without evil results. Tne evil lies in making no change 
of diet when under, and for some time after, the irritation of the drug, 
and in the strong temptation to reiterate the causes when the eflocts 
can he so readily disposed of. Then begins the abuse of the medieine, 
for which, in the majority of instances, both patient and practitioner 
are to blame. At the end of all this comes chrome disease, which all 
the drugs in the world cannot cure. 
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disease has always existed sufficiently long to involve the 
brain more or less in irritation. Upon the Drain, thus pre- 
pared, circumstances of disagreeable and painiul character 
fall with double intensity, and cxasiKjrate its irritation, 
which is then passefl on to the nutritive viscera, augment- 
ing their disorder. If such circumstances can be withdrawn, 
the physician has only to deal with the chronic visceral 
irritation, which he may subdue when the brain is quiet, 
but which he could not touch so long as that organ perpe- 
tually added fuel to the flame. Moreover, this comparative 
freedom of the brain from excitement is requirecl in the 
water-treatment, because the eflecits of that treatment are 
brought about through the instrumentality of the nervous 
system, of which the brain is one of the great centres. II 
it be oppressed with care, and be made to labour exceed- 
ingly at the same time, lor the restoration of the body, the 
chances are strongly in favour of its breaking dow'n between 
the two loads , and I have seen an instance ofthis. There- 
fore let no one attempt the systematic watdr-treatment 
who is unwilling or unable to nd himself, for the time 
being, of business and its botherations, including the daily 
score of “esteemed flivours'’ from correspondents ; he will 
assuredly get more harm than good under such circum- 
stances, Neither^ wliciV grief is doing its sad work, is there 
any prospect of improvement to chronic disc^aso from the 
water cure ; “ mens agitat molem,” and it is not safe to 
agitato the body in two w^ays at once I have seen a sudden 
invfision of nonsensical /oce 'arrest the improving pnigress 
of a neuralgic case, which, uilder the water-treatment, was 
ad vaiicing steadily towards complete recovery. ^ The water 
could not wash awav the feeling, but rather seemed to 
render it more painful and ridiculous : 

“ Ah milu ! quod nullis amor est mcdicabilia aquis.” 

The worst of the kifair was, that the neuralgia was more 
]iainfiil, too, and did not wear out, although the amorous 
folly did. 

For the same reason as that given above, it is essential 
to withdraw the mind from the excitements of gaiety and 
its usual coucomitauts, in this country, of hot rooms, strong 
lights, &c. We are told that water patients (some in 
scarlet fever, too !) hold large dancing parties at Graefen- 
berg, and all get quite well. If so, there must be something 
in the air of the place which enables persons to resist the 
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ordinary operation of causes which, nearer home, certainly 
deteriorate the paticut^s condition whilst under the action 
of the water-treatment. I have seen such consequences 
again and again. But “ distancjc lends enchantment to the 
view;” Graefenberg is 800 miles off, and travellers must 
uot go so far to see ordinary occurrences. Be this as 
it may, there can be no question that, on account of the 
temptations to gaiety, the racket, noise, and distractions of 
large towns, the 

“ Fumum el opes strepitumque Ilomce,” 

the watcr-tKiatmont of (dwonic maladies cannot be suc- 
cessfully practised there. It has been trie<l, and utterly 
failed m thrcie hirge towns of England— namely, Liverpool, 
Bath, and Cheltenham , and I believe a similar result has 
obtained in vario(ft continental towns. In rural places 
all these drawba(iks arc avonled, and the quietude alone is 
an important adjuvant to the negative treatment of persons 
whoso sensritions have been rendered exf]uisitoly acute by 
previous morbid causes, and whose organs are now to t>e 
roused by tlu* water-system to an attempt at^ their self- 
restoration. *80 necessary do I think this consideration of 
locality, that even the proximity of a large, dissipated 
town, ib, 111 my belief, objectionable Never did I know a 
patient who ran up to London for two or thicc days, return 
so well as when he left Malvern. 

So much for the negative moans of the water cure. 

The positive means of thh hygienic water-treatment 
include all the applications ?rf water, from the comiiress 
and foot bath up to the sweating process and the douche, 
the taking 15f water internally, food, exercise, and clothing. 
As the detailed consideration of these will fall to a sub- 
secpient chapter, I only allude to them here as agents 
which, whilst the negative means ten(l to disembarrass the 
morbid organs, tend to bring them into positive and active 
effort for the recovery of their healthy functions. Nature, 
entirely freed from the unwholesome operation of diet, 
drugs, mental cares, &c., would certainly be left in the 
best possible position for re-assnming Iut healthy actions, 
and, m very many slighter instances, she would do so. I 
constantly nave patients applying to me, to whom I say, 
“ You would recover by retiring to a farm-house, having 
care of your diet, rising early, tAing appropriate exercise, 
breathing abundant pure air, &c. ; and this would require 
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to be continued for eif;hteen or twenty-four months. 
What the water-treatment can do for you is to curtail 
that period by one-half, or two thirds ” And so it is in 
these slighter cases , withdraw irritations, and bring 
neglected organs into more active play, and you lend a 
helping liainl to tljo.se that arc overworked and morbid 
Good food, applied to the stomach, helps to make good 
blood ; ]jure air, abundantly applied to the lungs, helps to 
perfect that blood , tlie same air, applied to the skin, draws 
tliat blood towanls the outer surlat*.e, thereby relieving 
the inner visceral surface; exeicise and early rising pr»>- 
inote the (‘irculatioii and wa.'^e of that blood, thereby 
ridding the frame of a diseased fluid, at the same time 
that better digestion is forming a Ixittcr fluid, which 
at length bungs about healthy nutrition , such is tin- 
process by winch retirement and couxitiy life renew tin* 
jaded and chronically diseiised frame. (See page 0*8 
(it 

Now, the appliances of the water cure oper/*:c in a pre- 
cisely similar manner, but mmth more energetically, and 
thcictore more si)c*edily. The appetite rendered keen by 
the eumnUt of the plan pursued, and espocially^ by tbc 
water drinking, loads to tlic digestion of good food, for 
the jirocesscKS all tend ..o the iciliiction of irritation in the 
digestive organs, the hie m the open air perfects the 
blood formed from the food , all the iiroccsscs tend to 
draw that blood towards the exterior surface, and relieve 
the internal organs , the 'water drinking and exercise 
increase the chciruco-vital chiiiigcs of the blood ^vludi waste 
it : and, as the old morbid fluid dissipate.s, improved 
digestion is making a liottcr, whi(;li is to bi kg about a 
healtbier nutrition of the frame. It will be seeii that the 
parallel is com pi etc ; and as the means of the water cure 
arc only, as it wcio, an exdfjijcration and systematization of 
those to be found in the natural agents food, air, and so 
forth— “it may very properly be denomuiated the hygienic 
water- treatment. These positive means arc only imita- 
tions and improvements of those employed in the purely 
natural restoration of the body ; and they thus fulfil the 
highest aim of Ait -the imitation of Nature. No plan of 
treatment which I have ever heard of so completely keeps 
this in view as the wj?ter cure ; it aids the body by the 
very same agents that nature uses, and in such a manner 
as never to interfere with her tendencies towards restora- 
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tion of health. When the bo(ij[ is thn^ only aided in its 
own efforts by its own appropriate agents, the best pos- 
sible ground is afforded for trusting in the permanency 
of the cure whicli itself effects. No cure can be comi»lete 
or pennanent which is not the result of the body’s own 
elforts, and winch is wrought by artificisd and forcing 
agents. 

When, therefore, time is an important matter, and some 
trouble is not considered (for the water-treatment don 
imply pains taking), there is much gam in liaving recourse 
to the water cure, rather than totlie mere life of simplicity 
and retirement. It has bwen suggested, that a month oj 
its employment after the exhaustion consequent on a 
period of dissiiiatioii or occujiation, would be more than 
an equiviilfiiit for three or four months of travelling, and 
similar hc<iltliiul f^timiilarits , and there is no doubt that 
such is the fact llesides, when a man travels, or is even 
fixed for a place, he is left to liis own 

devices, anrl* ('xposed to temptations, the gratification oi 
whi(*h wars airainst the renewal of health ; whereas the 
water oun*, /m* him to certain wliolesome rules and 
habits, tliat arc necjcssury parts of the hygienic re^imr 
under which he is. It is too true that visiting th(‘ 
populous watering-places, such as^Jheltenham, Bath, or 
Leamington, ‘'for tlie benefit of health,” is very often 
only a change from one scene of dissipation to another, 
and that the cUawje alone enables the body to bear the 
di4idpatloii; a capability wliicTi is mistaken for permanent 
restoration. ' 

Tlie moir (jrave degrees of chronic disorder, however, no 
period of fcl.n'mrnt, country life and air, or change, 
will suffice to remove. I^hc organic powers by which the 
salutary efforts of the frame are made, are far too dete- 
rioratecl to be roused to such efforts by the ordinary 
operation of those ordinary natural agents. Of this kind 
is the great majority of the cases which seek aid from th(‘ 
watcr-trp.atmcnt. The lower the organic strength, the 
greater the amount of natural stimulus required to bring 
n into play; and the concentration of such stimulus 
exhibited in the various processes of the treatment in 
question, usually effects what the long-continued trial of 
quietude and air had failed to procure. There is another 
reason for this. Numbers of my patients, previously to 
visiting Malvern, had taken voyages, changed residence. 
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anti so forth, but had not cetised to take medicine, and 
had only chaiij^ed from one kind to another. Nor cohM 
they, under those bare circumstances ; the drugs were to 
their languid organs a means of artificial stimulus, for 
winch the natural stimulants were not sufficiently strong 
to prove a substitute ; and accordingly, they continued to 
increase the feebleness of the organs by the drugs on tln^ 
one hand, whilst, on the other, they were in vain exposing 
themselves to the action of natural remedies, wliicli, witli 
out the drugging, would not have sufficed to kindle pi 
sustain the organic energies, but, in conjuu'*tiou with 
drugging, were utterly neutiKilized ; the disease being 
allowed to go from bad to worse. Yet these patuTits 
rarely fail to recover under the water cure, because they 
find in it both a sufficient amount of natural stimulus to 
rouse the organs, and a substitute for the art.ificial stimulus 
of drugs; the withdrawal of wliiidi, therefore, is not 
attended with the inconvenience it othcnvike would be. 
This IS a hard thing to hei believed by those n.inds, lay (ir 
professional, wliich (jonnect inseparably medication witli 
drugging, and know of no remedies save those of the 
Pharmacop(eia. It is not a whit the less tnie, notwith- 
standing; the water (jure (foes possess positive appliances, 
by wliich the body is* enabled to boar with impunity tli(‘ 
withdrawal, imm(‘diaic and complete, of all artificial stimu- 
lants, medicinal and dietetic; and not only so, but by 
which the sell -restorative jmwer of the organs is roused 
far more effectually and permanently than thost! stimulants 
could ever do. Wlienever irjiatient imdertalvcs the water 
cure, wine and all other alcoholicj stimulants an; withdrawn 
totally, and at once , 3’ct I never saw the sniMhvst mcon 
vcnioiice, still Jess danger, follow. lie only exchanged a 
less for a more natural stimulus. 

IV. The water cure, then, producing its effects by libe- 
rating the organs from causes of disease, and by aiding 
them, when thus liberated, in their att-emjitcd struggle for 
restoration, we have next to inquire what power of the 
organs it is which h set at liberty to make the attempt in 
question. Physiological research leaves no doubt on this 
point. All the causes of health, as widl as disease, infringe, 
m the first instance, on the of the body, as 

represented by the nutritive or ganglionic, or visceral 
system of nen^es. (See Chapter I. of this volume). Ko 
organ, or part of an organ, can be diseased without dis- 
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eased .action on the part of its nutritive nerves. A certain 
amount of stimulation applied to them produces the 
phenomena of healthy life in anj part] a further amount 
causes the phenomena of excessive life to bo followed, as 
certainly as fatigue follows extreme labour, by the phe- 
nomena of (Umimshed or exhausted life. The connection 
t>f this nervous system with the blood circulation has been 
stateil at length in the early iiortions of this work ; and it 
is only necessary here to recall that, wherever there is 
exhamtion of the nutritive nervous energy of an organ, 
there is excess of blood in the minute blood-vessels, that 
energy being insufficient tp afford to the blood-vessels the 
power of passing on the blood they contain. In an intiaincd 
eye, we behold vessels distended with blood : those vessels 
cannot pass it on, because their ganglionic nerves, after 
having been viokntly excited by a (iold air, it may be, 
have gone to the other extreme of feebleness, so much so 
as to be tenable to give the vessels contractile energy 
eiioimh tcK^'hrow the blood out of them. Uence, exce^ of 
blood, andd^ Jiclemy of nutritive nervous energy, constitute 
the essential (f diseased action of apart 

But when an organ is thus situated — ^that is, with too 
much blood, and too little nutritive energy —other organs 
come, in consequence, to be convciscly situated. We have 
a striking instance of this m dropsy of the belly; the large 
surface of membrane (the pcntoncura> in this state of 
vascular relaxation, increased blood, and decreased nutri- 
tive nervous power, causes vascular contraction, decreased 
quantity of blood, and increased nutritive nervous power 
in the kidneys (hence the decrease of urine) ; in the skin 
(hence thi3 paleness and coldness of it); of the mucous 
membrane of tlic mouth and throat (hence the dryness 
and thirst); and of the mucous merabrano of the colon 
(hence the constipation). Blood being plus in the drop- 
sically inflamed part, is minvis in other parts. And a 
similar arrangement obtains in all crises of chronic dis- 
order; there is always some organ, or set of organs, whose 
excessive^ supply and retention of blood render them 
irritable in themselves, and a source of organic irritation 
to other organs. From a com on the toe, to an ulcer in 
the stomach, organic irritation, represented by excess of 
blood and decrease of nutritive nervous energy, obtains. 

Now it has been shown in the First Part of this volume, 
that all nutrition in all the organs of the body depends 

z 
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ujfon the ganglionic nervous matter distributed to the 
minute blood-vessels of each of them ; and that, as nerves 
composed of that matter are eveiywhere, the organic or 
nutritive sympathies (for they mean the same) of parts are 
dependent on them. Further, it has been show that 
these nerves have their great central jjortion in the viscera, 
and more especially in the viscera of the first digestion— 
the digestion of food. Hence it is that all organic irri- 
tations of any organa ai*e referred to this great centre; 
and, according to the state in which it is, or the amount 
of the shock they give it, is the degree and duration of 
disease. If a man break his the organic irritation 
thereby produced in the leg is refened to tlic visceral 
centre of all organic sensation; if that centre be sound, 
the leg will do well ; if not, it will not, but a gangrenous 
or a chronic infiammation of the limb M ill be established. 
If a man catch cold in the head, and is all sound in his 
nutritive nervous centre at the digestive organs, the cold 
will soon disappear without spreatbng , but if Jic be not 
sound there, the lungs will be in a delicate state in con- 
sequence, and the cold of the heaii will extend to them 
and cause clironic cough. Similar proofs may be drawn 
from every sort of disease in any part of the body. And 
the fact is beyond a doubt that, according to the condition 
of the great organic nervous centre in the primary nutntivc 
visceni, Lf the degree and duration of any diseased action 
elsewhere. So long as the stomach will digest food welt^ no 
chronic disease can come ; noi will it kill, untd the stomach 
can no longer make sufficient blood out of food for the 
waste of the frame. 

It is upon the organic power enjoyed hy everij o^ood-^essel 
m tJie body, a power represented by tJie ganglionic nervous 
system^ ana having its centre in the viscera^ that the water 
cure operates; and it is hy it that the water cure produces 
its results. It is by the liberation of this power from 
oppression, and the restoration of its energy, that the 
water cure rouses in it those salutary eflbrts which con- 
stitute the only means of obtaining permanent cure. 

V. The condition of the viscera on which chronic dis- 
0^ depends, is one of irritation or inflammation, oppres- 
sion or congestion, and obstruction. In applying the 
water cure, it is necessary to ascertain which of these 
states obtains. It has been stated in the last pmagmph 
(IV.) that when inflammation or congestion exists in a 
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part, it is to the detriment of the circulation in some other 
])arts. And so in the inflammatcTy or congestive state 
of the viscera under consideration, all parts of the body 
are deprived of the fit quantity of circulating blood, save 
the part chronically diseased (a rheumatic limb, for 
instance), and the viscera, which makes its disease chronic 
In rheumatism, for instance, there is a gorged liver and 
stomach, and inflamed fibrous sheaths ; but the circula- 
tion in the skin flags, the kidneys* are scanty in action, so 
are the bowels, &c. In other words, there is a mat-dutri- 
bution of blood, from deficient organic energy in the 
viscera to rid themselves of the excess they contain, for, if 
they can be made to do that, the chronic complaint ceases. 
This is the case, both when there is fulness, and when 
there is want of blood in the system generally : for, as has 
been already statf(i, when there is a general deficiency of 
blood, l^atiire always centres tlic little there is in the 
internal pafes. The principal aim of the water-treatment 
in chioni<«<lisease is, therefore, to procure a hettf^r dis- 
tribution of blood. If there be bloodlessness as well, the 
formation of blood is another chief aim, but always in 
connection w^th its improved distribution ; otlierwise the 
blood made will augment the congestion of the viscera, 

VI. Having ascciiained whethef the phase of visceral 
fulness is that of irritation, inflammation, congestion, or 
obstruction, it is expedient to act upon some of the organs 
which have been deprived of their supply of blood, and 
whose nutrition has been cuftailed by the excess in the 
viscera. In all phronic distiases, the shn is especially 
affected in its nutritive energy. As blood accumulates 
withii^ it €i] linishcs outside ; so that in very old chronic 
maladies, there is not a particle of blood to l>e found in 
the shrivelled, bloodless surface of the body. It is upon 
this surface that the processes of the water cure are 
especially directed. Endued in the healthy state with an 
enormous supply of blood and nutritive nervous energy, 
and. moreover, closely connected with the brain and spinal 
cord by innumerable nerves proceeding from them, the 
condition of the skin, as regards nutrition, is necessarilj 
of vast importance to the rest of the economy. And this 
is more stnking still, when it is considered as the surface 
which receives the impression of all atmospheric changes, 
forms a great excretory organ, and is the seat of a con* 
siderable portion of the process of waste always going on. 

Z2 
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In chronic disease, all these important functions are dimi- 
nished or deranged. Deprived of blood, but still deriving 
exquisite sensitiveness from the nerves it receives from 
the brain and spinal cord^ it retains its susceptibility to all 
external circumstances without having blood enough, and 
therefore nutritive power enough, to re-act upon and resist 
them. For a like reason its action of excretion and waste 
is diminished The organic sympathy which it has with 
the viscera within, by means of its ganglionic nerves, is 
disordered, and the equilibrium l>etwcen it and the mucous 
membranes, which are the internal skia^ lost ; whilst by 
the net-work of animal nerves^-it takes from the spinal 
cord and brain, it sends up to those organs the impression 
of every atmospheric agent, and receives from them the 
impression of every mental process of perception, thought, 
and will. And be it remembered, that Vn chronic disease, 
the nutrition of the brain is always more or less deranged, 
and that the skin, therefore, receives impressions from a 
disordered source. 

Thus, standing between the two great nervous centres, 
connected with the ganglionic centre by the nutritive 
nerves it possesses, and with the brain and spinal cord by 
the animal nerves with which it is so copiously supplied, 
it may readily be conce<^ed, that the system of treatment 
which makes the skin the surface on which to produce its 
operations is, at lejj^t, no contracted one. Acting upon 
the skin, we can affect powerfully or feebly the nutrition 
of the primary nutritive viscera, and of the brain and 
spinal cord, &c., and through them, the nutrition of the 
entire organism. Being external and’ patent, we can 
ascertain the exact amount of the result of thcn:.remedies ; 
and on this account, as well as because the skin is not a 
primary or secondary nutritive organ, and therefore does 
not immediately compromise existence, we know it to bo 
the safest part for the application of means. Besides all 
which it is. in chronic disease, the organ whose blood 
circulation has been most seriously deteriorated by the 
visceral congestion, and which therefore most urgently pre- 
sents itself as that by which to re-establish the equilibrium. 

VIL The action of the water cure, then, is upon the 
ganglionic or nutritive nerves of the skin, connected with 
the great ganglionic centre of the viscera^ and upon its 
animal nerves, connected with the brain and spinal cord 
(it being always kept in mind that the brain ana cord are, 
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as far as their nutrition is concerned, themselves masses 
of ganglionic nervous" matter). As the viscera are inva- 
riably diseased in chronic disorder, and as the brain and 
spinal cord are the organs in which they the soonest 
excite morbid sympathies, this action upon the skin is 
adapted to produce results upon both these two great 
centres of chronic disease at once, and this vnthout direct 
ajrplication to either; an important consideration. For 
it IS by virtue of this that the water cure is an artistical 
treatment which aids, but does not interfere with, the 
natural efforts of the body towards health. By the adapta- 
tion of the means to the vganic capabilities of the viscera 
and skin, I am enabled to produce a certain amount of 
re-action in the blood circulation of the skin. For instance, 
I apply a dripping sheet to the skin of a patient, after 
ascertaining the f ondition of his viscera ; by doing so, I 
excite the nutritive nerves of the skin, and, by that, cause 
contraction of the blood-vessels of the surface ; contract- 
ing, they •drive the little blood they may contain out of 
them upon the viscera. If I have calculated well the 
patient’s condition, this sudden invasion of fresh blood 
will rouse the viscera to efforts to get rid of it, and those 
efforts will be directed towards the surface whoso vessels 
are most ready to receive the blfwd— and this will be the 
skin, sin(*e, alter their vehement contraction by the water 
api>Ucatioiis, its vessels will have fallen into exhaustion, 
relaxation, and consequent capability of receiving blood. 
This process, repeated day ^fter day, and two or three 
times a day, and aided by the impressions made by other 
pnicesses to be mentioned, at length re-establishes the 
blood cirofilation of the skin ; and this re-establishment of 
blood in the outer surface oi& the body, insures the dimi- 
nution of blood in the inner surface of the body, the 
visceral mucous membranes, and their nerves. But 1 
have shown that all chronic disease consists in irritation, 
inflammation, or congestion of the primary nutritive viscera : 
in other words, in excess of blood in them. Therefore, 
diminution of blood in them is cure of such disease — and 
permamnt cure, because they have effected it by their own 
efforts. All that I have don.e is to apply a stimulus to a 
skin which was below par in vitality, in order to rouse, 
sympathetically, an inner part which was above par in 
vitality, and would be better for sending some of its exces- 
sive blood to the skin, which wanted it. 
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AH this supposes adaptation of the means to the organic 
capacity of the patient ; this cannot be too much insisted 
upon. It would all have been reversed had I, instead ot 
the dripping sheet alluded to, ordered a cold shallow bath. 
The stimulus of this would have driven a larger quantity 
of blood from without inwards than the viscera would 
have organic power to resist and throw back a-gain ; it 
would therefore have remained in the viscera, vneremed 
their blood, decrea&ed that of the skin, and thus have 
invetcrated the chronic disorder. This shows strikingly 
the necessity for professional nicety in the numerous cases 
where the vu mice is materially impaired by the long- 
continued mal-distribution of blood. It also shows the 
absurdity of treating all cases alike, or nearly so, as is too 
often the fact with the ci-devani bath servants and pseudo- 
doctors who pretend to practise the wat<9t cure. 

So much for the direct nutntive sympathy between the 
ganglionic nerves of the skin and "those of tiie viscera, 
which is brought into active and healthful p’ay by the 
water-appliances to the skin. 

But these appliances also convey impressions from the 
skin to the viscera indirectly^ through the medium of the 
brain and spinal cord, whose nerves are distributed in the 
texture of the skin. Ittds needless to repeat the rationale 
of this, the strict sympathy between the brain and viscera 
being sufficiently unilcrstood to account for it. Still, it 
plays an important part in the action of the water cure, 
and especially of those parts of it which are tonic and 
stimulating, and have the rtsidt of removing obstinate 
congestions and obstructions. The prolonged shallow bath, 
the douche, and the sweating process, act vcryimuch by 
the stimulus they excite in tie cerebro-spinal system, and 
the communication of that stimulus to the viscera. In a 
minor way, rubbing sheets and foot baths effect the same, 
removing such temporary congestions as are indicated by 
nervous headache, occasional giddiness, &c. It is clear 
that such a power of acting on the brain should be useil 
with discretion, and only alter accurate investigation of its 
condition ; and I have spoken on this point in the section 
on “ Ajioplectic Fulness of the Head.” How this is to be 
done without professional knowledge, I leave those to 
determine who trust themselves to the ^idance of the self- 
constituted practitioners alluded to in the last paragraph. 
It is the more necessary to be precise on this matter, as it 
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is, in great measure, hy the instnimentality of the cerebro- 
spinal system that the great changes effected by the 
water cure are produced. So much is this the case, that 
in many instances we arc obliged to suspeml or relax the 
treatment, in order to affonl rest, for a time, to the nerves, 
which give signals of distress in fidgetiness, broken sleep, 
impatience, and irritability, &c. Immediately previous to 
any critical action, also, s;^ptoms of this kind evidence 
the unusual excitation and labour of the cerebro-spinal 
centre of nerves. Excitation, indeed, of that centre com- 
municates to the visceral ganglionic nerves some of that 
power by which they are^nablcd to throw off their chronic 
disorder; jmd it will therefore lie at the highest when 
that disorder is nearest to its end. When in this state— 
that is, approaching a crisis — patients generally contract 
great horror of* all the baths and processes which had 
previously pleased them ; and this plainly, because the 
applicatnins to the sldn add to the excitement which they 
already ^xjiericnce, and which is due to the state of the 
brain ; there is a genuine inslinct in the horror they feel. 
If the tioatment be scientifically and carefully conducted, 
according to the organic state of each patient, the whole 
of this acjtion on the brain and spinal cord is perfectly easy 
and ] perfectly sale; but if all jierions be treated alike, that 
is ignorance and quackery, and the water cure is not 
Jiccountable for its consequences. 

Excitiition, however, is not the only state of the cerebro- 
spinal centre which the watcr-tieatmcnt induces. Some 
of its processes, such as li(»fc fomentations to the stomach, 
the wet-sheet packing, and tlie prolonged sitz bath, have 
a decideily sonthimj efect on it, a sense of ouictude, and 
even sleep, attending their employment. These, accord- 
ingly^ are the processes that apply to active irritations 
and infiammations rather than congestions and obstruc- 
tions, in which last they often do liarm. They soothe the 
extremities of the animal nerves that are distributed to 
the skin, and jyro tanto^ removing irritation from their 
centre, the brain, tliis latter sends less excitation to the 
viscera, and thus th8 whole frame is quieted. Pai-t of this 
quieting of the viscqjra must, however, be attributed to the 
operation of the soothing processes on the ganglionic 
nerves of the skii^ direcuy communicated to the viscera, 
and without the intervention of the brain ; lor visceral 
irritations are often removed by them, without, at least, 
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any appreciable alteration in the function of the brain in 
the direction of quietude. Yet this only applies to such 
'/isceral irritations as have not inaterially involved the 
brain in their disoider, if that organ plays a prominent 
part in the morbid phenomena, the soothing processes are 
certain to act upon it, and, throudi it, upon the viscera 
Of the rationale of these processes, I shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. 

VIII. Acting, therefore, upon the ganglionic nervous 
I>ower of the exterior of the body by the production of 
excitement or soothing, as the occasion may require, the 
water cure effects a change infthe visceral or xtiternal 
centre of that power. It has been abundantly shown, in 
the course of this work, that the existence of chronic dis- 
ease in any part is attributable to chronic excess of blood 
in that visceral centre, im excess accompanied by iirita- 
tion or oppression of the ganglionic function there. By 
operating, as has been said, upon the skin, therirritatioii 
in question is soothed, or the oppression relieved > in other 
words, by the divemon made upon the sldn^ the excm of 
blood in the viscera is diminislied, whilst the quantity of 
blood in the skin is increased. And let it always be kei)t 
in mint!, that this operation on the skin means operation 
on the nutritive nerves of the skin, and that this diimnu- 
tioii of blood in the viscera is the result of an action, 
which this operation on the skin has enabled the centre of 
the nutritive nervous system to commence, and which 
a continued operation on the ^kin enables it to maintain, 
that action being what is called* “ a natural effort towards 
self-restoration, ” 

In the maimer in whicli this operation on triie skin 
is commenced, in the tact with which it is maintained, 
relaxed, or pushed according to each patient’s position ana 
power, consists the scientific application of the water otEce. 
It is easy enough to instruct a jmtient to go^^pn with the 
same processes for a week or two, and n'<wcr see him 
meanwhile; but such proceeding betrays l|jnorance as 
well as indolence on the part of thg practitioner. The 
disagreeables which always attend the attempts of the 
viscera to right themselves, may be materially diminished 
by accurate and frequent observation of the progress of 
the treatment ; and even although the event of cure might 
bo the same without it, the physician’s duty is plainly to 
make it I am aware that, m some water-cure establish- 
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meiits, continental ones especially, the contrary to this is 
inculcated and practised ; that the patients are stimulated, 
knocked about, and kept in an incessant state of excite- 
ment and constitutional turmoil, and in the end are cured ; 
but this is what any one can do ; this is pure hap-hazard ; 
and, lastly, this is not safe. Neither is it a whit more 
successful than the more considerate and considered plan 
whieli is constantly adapting the applications to the state 
of the body, so as to avoid all imnecessary tumult and 
suffering. This may be done, it ought to be done, because 
it is sefer and more efficient. I have already alluded to 
the manner in which tl^ application of even a shallow 
bath, instead of a rubbing sheet, may increase the chronic 
visceral congestion ; imagine this blunder continued through 
weeks or months, and with still more powerful processes 
than either of miese ! No ; the object of the positive 
moans of the water cure is to aid^ not to force, the visceral 
energies ; "to withdraw causes of disease from them, to 
I)rodu(*e at diversion in their favour, and to assist them, in 
tJis exact proportion in which they require it, when that 
diversion is made. 

To return. Tlie aim of the natural effort thus excited 
is to rid the noble parts of the body of excess of blood, 
lire relaxed and enfeebled blocil-vessels of those pai’ts 
obtain, from the renewed activity and power of their 
ganglionic nerves, the power of contracting, of driving their 
oppressive weight from them. By this the equUibnim of 
the circulation comes to be gradually established, and with 
it the equilibrium of organic sensation. Hence the fact 
experiencx’d by so many water-patients, “ that they never 
had warm feijt until they used cold water that water gave 
energy to tiie visceral blood-vessels to throw blood towards 
the feet, and it remained there, because it was sent thither 
by the power of the frame ; whereas the hot water formerly 
employed added its own artificial heat to, and dreu) blood 
towards the feet, that heat and blood receding, when the 
water was withdrawn, and leaving the feet colder than 
ever. And this applies to the circulation on the entire 
surface of the body. Still repeating the tonic and soothmg 
applications to the skin, the mner organs gain day by day, 
by mre and lasting progress, the power of sending their 
excess towards the skin, whither it is invited by the 
processes going on there. This may proceed until sweats, 
exudations of different kinds, eruptions, boils, &c., announce 
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that excessive circulation of hlood goes on in the outer, 
instead of, as it previously had done, in the inner skin or 
mucous membranes : so completely are things reversed, and 
the vital parts sa\ed by the water-treatment. 

But the blood-vessels of the inner parts are relieved by 
another action of their own. So soon as, by the contract- 
ing action just spoken of, they arc nd of a certain quantity 
of blood, they regain their seiTetory power, which had 
seriously been impeded or suppressed by the loss of g.an- 
glionic nervous energy, and by the morbid accumulation 
of blood in them. Now that they have regained some of 
their energy, and diminished soqje of their contents, they 
further dimmish the latter by pouring out their usual 
fluids, which are generally at first diseased in kind, but 
gradually impiove. In this manner it is that the dry 
ton^e becomes moist, together with the mucous membrane 
of the stomach, wliicsh begins by poiiriii" out acid and 
mawkish secretion, but ends by secreting healthy mucus : 
and the liver, too, from bemg torpid, yields disf'ased and 
then sound bile. This secTetory action sometimes occurs 
to such an extent as to excite the stomach to vomiting, 
and, after several days of preliminary qualms, whidi 
announce the state of organic effort, quantities of mucus 
and bile are rejected, foiming in certain complaints a 
hiliom crisis. This renewal of functional activity both 
releases the blood from some of its parts, and decreases 
the quantity of it in the organs in question, and quickens 
its passage through vessels ifc which it had hitherto stag- 
nated. • 

The retention of excessive blood in the upper organs of 
digestion, and in the brain and spinal cord,iias been 
shown to bo the efficient cause of constipation. As the 
irritation of the digestive organs induces that of the brain 
and spinal cord, so, when the former lessens, the latter 
diminishes also. Thus two morbid causes being removed, 
the lower bowel begins to act, and by it the blood is 
relieved of certain parts which had hitherto been retained 
in its current from the inactivity of the colon. In this 
manner further relief is brought to the mass of blood in 
general, and the other digestive organs in particular. 
Sometimes the surface of the colon, which, like the skin, 
had ^en long inactive in consequenc>e of imtation else- 
where,’ is not only released and rendered active by the 
cessation of such irritations, but, like the skin in that 
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respect also, is made tlie part on which the excessive hlood 
of the irritated organs is thrown for relief. Iii such 
instances purging takes place, and is occasionally critical 
of the disorder of the stomach, liver, &c. m 

IX. The removal of irritation and congestion from the 
primary digestive organs necessarily allows of better diges- 
tion of foo(l, and therefore leads to the formation of better 
blood. Tins is an important consideration in chronic 
disease, where the mal-distnbution of that fluid has tune 
to deteriorate the whole mass of it by a long course of bad 
digestiou. From such poor and morbid bloofi, morbid 
solids are deposited , an4 as these regulate the distribution 
of that, the mal-distnbution inveterates. Tt is clearly 
necessary to form new and better blood, and to remove the 
old and morbid mass. We have seen by wliat means of 
the water cure tke new hlood is formed ; wo shall presently 
see how the old blood is removed. 

When blood is deficient in the body, the same rationale 
of its foQiiation applies. There is still the same congestion 
and had distribution to reme<iy, and, that, done, tl’c diges- 
tive organs recommence their blood-making functions. It 
is to be remarked that deficient hlood implies a much more 
advanced and complicated character of (dironuj disorder 
than mere mal-distnbution in a /rame well supplied with 
hlood. Hence the water cure reciuires to be more carefully 
applied, and lor a longer period, in the case of bloodlcss- 
ness, tnan of simple visceral congestion ; you liavc not 
only to distributee but to ihalce the blood as well. One 
striking and excellent fcatitre of the water cure is, that the 
same aprfliances which indirectly aid in the formation of 
improvQi hlood, directly aid in its improved distribution ; 
these appliances being the negative and positive means 
hitherto under consideration. 

X Chronic internal congestion tends to had digestion 
and blood-making ; no disease can go on without sooner 
or later, according to its degree of intensity, vitiating the 
circulating fluid. And this is aided very much by the 
absorption of medicinal substances in the ordinary mode 
of practice with them. On this point there can be no 
doubt ; again and again I have detected the odour and 
colour of colocynth, of aloes, of gjimbogc ; in one instance 
of camphor, even in the cutaneous exudations upon com- 
presses. Whether their presence in the circulating blood 
nas a deleterious .effect on nutrition, paay be a question, 
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since proof, when there is digestive disease to account for 
the had nutrition we sec, is hard to get at ; all physio- 
logical probability, however, favours the belief of its mis- 
chievous operation. Be this as it may, diseased blood 
attends old-standing internal disorder ; and as the means 
of the water cure already reviewed tend to remove that 
disorder, we have next to ask what means are applicable 
for changing the mass of unfit blood which follows it. 

They are to be found in the water drinking^ the exposure 
to pure air. and the exercise^ which form so important a 
part of this hygienic treatment. 

In treating of water-drinking as a means of changing 
the mass of circulating blood, it is impossible to avoid 
reference to the chemical doctrines of Liebig on this 
subject. But I shall be brief in exi)osing the mode in 
which they apply to this process. Thtee years ago I 
wrote a work,* which contains the rationale of such appli- 
cation, and the chief portions of which I republish as the 
Appendix to this volume, where it may be read greater 
length. At present it is only necessary to state that 
Liebig’s experiments go to show, that all the elements of 
the blood are in the food we digest ; that all the elements 
of the solids and fluids of the body are in the blood ; that 
the antagonist processes '>f deposit or solidification of the 
blood, and of breaking down or reliciuefaction of the solids, 
are incessantly going on ; that waste of the whole material 
of the body is also incessantly going on , that these acts of 
change and waste (waste Mng, according to him, an 
actual process of combustion) constitute the leading phe- 
nomena of tlie living body. Further, he shows that the 
supply of material for this waste is in the digesters aliment 
converted into blood j and that the rapidity of waste, as 
well as of the changes alluded to, is varied by diflerent 
circumstances. And the circumstances which quicken the 
waste and changes most stnkingly, are a copious supply oj 
water to the bloody exposure to cM airy and exertion of the 
7i€rvous power in bodily exercise. 

According to this view, so long as the digested food 
supplies the material for waste, and a proportionate 
amount of water, air, and exercise is taken, the stationaiy 

* “ The Dangers of the Water Cure Examined,” &c., 8vo. 1843. 

Simultaneously with thib work appeared Dr. E. Johnson’s ** Hydro- 
pathy/’ wheicin the same application of Liebio’b doctrines is made, 
but more fully, and certainly more cleverly, than in my production. 
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condition of healthy or of equal supply and waste, obtains. 
AVhen the food taken and digested exceeds the waste, in 
consemicncc of avoiding water, air, and exendse, dtseoses 
of rejHetion, inflammatory diseases, take place. When, on 
the contrary, excessive dilution, long exposure to cold, and 
exertion of body hasten the waste^ supply in the shape of 
food not being in proportion, diseases of dejyletioti and 
eiaaeiation take place. Persons, says Liebig, die of 
chronic diseases, be(jause their material isVasted without 
proportionate supply. In other words, chronic disease kills 
from failure of the central and primary nutritive power 
situated in the digestive organs, as I have stated in the 
First Part of this work. 

Granting these chemical doctrines of Liebig to be sound 
(and only a few minor objections have been urged against 
them), we liave^at once the key to the mode in which 
water drinking, abundant air, and excrense, produce a 
change ill the circulating blood. They produce it by 
expediting the chemical changes and waste. And whilst 
the positive and negative means which have been above 
dilated on are relieving ij^e central organs of nutntion 
from oppression, and thus enusing a better digestion anrl 
supplymg better blood, the water drinking, air, and 
exercise are quickening the opeiJitions by which the old 
diseased blood id^to be wasted and got rid of. 

I insist upon the division of tliesc two effects of the 
water-treatment. The effect of better distribution of blood 
is brougtit about by the piDcesses mentioned in the first 
eight divisions of this chapter, by the external applications 
of the water cure. The effect of change of the mass of 
blood is#/rought by the internal application of water, the 
e:^osure to air, and the exertion of the frame. These are 
diirtinct acts, though they go on simultaneously in a body, 
whose chronic disease requires that both should be excited. 

And here, in my belief, founded on large experience, is 
a question of great importance in the practice of the water 
cure >—ddo all chronic diseases require that both a better 
distribution and a total change of ilm blood should be 
effected 1 The same experience compels me to answer, 
^‘Unquestionably not; there are diseases in which the 
only proximate cause is a mal-distributiom and in which 
the mass of the blood is not diseased.” Let us examine 
into this a little ; it involves the question whether large 
doses of water and great exercise in the air are essentid to 
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the cure of all chronic diseases ] Physiological reason aids 
experience in proving the negative. « 

When it is said that such and such chemical changes 
are effected by water drinking, let it be always remm- 
bered, that we know of no increfise in the functions of a 
living body without increase m the functional activity of 
its veroous system, AU agents whatever produce their 
first impression on that system ; all the chemical changes 
implied in secfetion, nutrition, &c, are preceded by a 
change in the vitality of thiit system. The water cure has 
been treated of as a mere affair of chemical transpositions, 
but that is a very unphilosoi>hicai^ view to take of it, those 
transpositions being secondary to, and the result of certain 
conditions of tlin nerv'es Now, the presence of a largo 
additional quantity of water in the circulating mass, proves 
a stimulus to the organic nerves which so il^entifully supply 
the minute blood-vessels In these blood vessels the 
chemical changes in question take jdace, and tlifiy are sti- 
mulated to augmented activity of change by tkc water. 
This activity continually increases, so long as large doses 
of water are continued, and with it the activity of the 
nervous system, which at length becomes involved in its 
whole extent, the animal as well as the ganglionic system, 
the brain as well as the vheera. This is amply exemplified 
m the increased rapidity of pulse, of appAite, of se(iretion 
and exertion, of sensitiveness, amounting to nervousness, 
sleeplessness, and irascibility, which attend large water 
drinking. And it is quite true that the heart may be 
stimulated to excessive and morbid action, and the brain to 
maniacal and apojilectic fulness, by the excessive taking of 
water. The enemies of the water cure say that always 
produces these results ; but it is only the ahmc of waUff' 
drinhmq that renders the body liable to them , neither, 
far as t read and hear the accusation, do the accusefs ^ 
appear to understand Jiow even its abuse is to cause the^^ 
mischiefs they predict. The exiilanation is that which I 
have given ; and an illustration of the danger of large and 
sudden dilution will be found in Case XXL 
Well ; suppose a patient with general fulness of body 
and apoplectic tendency in the head were to be told to 
“ drink as much as he pleases— -the more the better” (a 
not infrequent instruction with routine water doctors) the 
chances arc very much in favour of the tendency ending 
in a seizure. Or suppose the other extreme of emaciation 
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and bloodleesness, that state in which all the blood of the 
body is centred in the citadels of life, the viscera and 
brain; the certain result of large water-drinking there 
would be to increase the unequal congestion of those parts, 
probably to induce paralytic pressure in the head. In 
both cases, the nervous system would be greatly increased 
m activity , in the former, the already too full brain would 
be ftirthcr and rapidly filled, until sudden pressure 
occuiTed; in the latter, the same *pressure, only more 
gradual^ would occur, the absolute quantity of blood in 
the body being smaller. Or suppose a case in which the 
pulse is rapid, the stomach higlily sensitive, the brain 
excitable — a case of ordinary nervousness, in short— the 
consequence of large water^rinking there would be to 
increase the nervousness tenfold. And several analogous 
cases might be ifistanccd, where the malady being one of 
active irritation and mal<iihinbuUon alone, the vigorous 
applicatioif of this part of the water cure is sure to prdVe 
more hamful than useful. Where tlio malady is one of 
obstruction and dimmd blood alone, or conjoined with 
mal-distribution, watcr-drinking may usually be carried to 
a considerable extent with benefit; and it commonly hap- 
jiens that cases of obstruction arc those of diseased blood 
also, the former causing retention of chemical elements 
which vitiate tlie blood. " I shall return to this subject in 
the succeeding chapter. 

Abundant exposure to air^ and great exercise^ aid in 
changing the quality of the blood, by expediting the waste 
{dJuded to ; for this waste is eftected by the action of 
oxygen upon the combustible materials, the carbon and 
hydrogei^if the body. This takes place still more rapidly 
when exercise of the limbs, and, therefore, of the brain and 
spinal cord which 'ivill the movement of tlnuii, is added to 
exposure to air; and the colder the air, the more rapid 
the waste. A man skating on a frosty day consumes more 
oxygen, and, therefore, is himself more consumed, than if 
he were seated in a temperate room, or even in a frosty 
air. And a person driving in a carriage consumes less 
than one waUdng, besides having much less strain upon 
his nervous system. Thus the question of mal-distribution 
or disordered blood should be raised, when the quantity 
of air and exercise is to be determiped. Neither m thm 
nor in water-drinking is an unchanged order for all cases 
admissible. 
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XL The ultimate action, therefore, of the appliances of 
the water cure in clironic disease is to induce a better dis- 
tribution oj bloody by witJidraunng the excess of ^t from the 
nutritive viscera; to caim the formation of sounds nutri- 
tium blood; and to rid the body of the diseased blood whuh 
circulated %n it. 

These phenomena take place in the order in which they 
are mentioned. First of all, the viscera are lil)erated from 
the blood \vhich oppresses them. As a consequence of 
this, these visceja procoerl to make better bloocl, the means 
which aid its healthy distribution still ffoing on. And 
lastly, as the viscera gam mor'5 organic i)ower by being 
liberated from their oppression, and the whole body gains 
more organic power by being nounshed with better blood, 
waste is more quickly and safely carried on. so as to insure 
the expulsion of diseased fluids from the hidy. But though 
such are the physiological processes, it must not be sup- 
posed that cacn one waits until the preceding one is fully 
accomplished. So soon as internal congestion to 

diminish, better blood-making and nutrition begin also; 
and, witli these, the elimination of diseased blood. The 
triple process depends for its \igour upon the restoration 
of the organic, ganglionic, visceral power— the power to 
which, as a curative, and the only truly curative agent, 
the generic name of Nature is applied. The water cure, 
fading in the liberation of this power of nature from 
oppression, subsequently aids it in the efforts which it 
makes, to restore utterly and permanently the equilibrium 
and the integrity of the nutritive luiuid, the blood. With 
this equilibrium and integrity comes h^dlih-^permamni 
health, if morbid causes be avoided. vo 

In tlie course of the efforts which Nature makes, with 
the co-operation of the water cure, it sometimes happens 
that the new distribution of blood which they bring about 
is so energetically effected as to cause morbid congestions 
of blood m other organs than the diseased viscera. In 
this manner congestion of the lower bowel takes place, and 
is exhibited in diarrhoea; general congestion of the skin 
takes place, and is exhibited in sumts of nervous kinds ; 
or partial but more intense congestions of the skin take 
place, and are exhibited in eruptions of various kinds, and 
m boi^ of various degrees. To these exhibitions of trans- 
ferred irritation and circulation the name of crisis is given. 
Because in the matters eliminated from the bowels in 
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purging, and from the skin in sweats, moist eruptions, and 
suppurating boils, there is more or less of a morbid cha- 
racter, It has been said that it is by them that the diseased 
condition of the blood is rectified , that, in fact, they carry 
off the diseased matter of it. But tins will not sttmd . the 
disorder of the blood conlists in the absence of elements 
which should render it fit properly to nourish the tissues, 
and pot in the presence of tlie mucus, sweat, or pus, as 
such, which are thrown off respectively by the bowels and 
skin , that conjecture is one of the most coarse and gratui- 
tous of the exploded humoral pathology, but has been 
renewed by several unfettered and illegitimate practi- 
tioners of the water cure. It is true that the cutaneous 
secretions have on some occasions shown the presence of 
medicinal substances in the circulating blood , but it is not 
probable that t^e mere presence of medicines constitutes 
the disease of the bloo(i , and critical action much more 
frequently happens without than with their climmation. 
Indeed, crises of all kinds occur without evidimce of any 
sort of (lisordcr save a mal-distribution of blood j just 
as frequently, in fact, as when there is the addition of 
disordered blood. 

Critical action, then, as the result of the water-treat- 
ment, sigrufics that the visccha hiyre been enabled to throw 
their irritation and blood upon^somc other organs— the 
lower bowels or skin ; and tliat this excess of blood and 
this irritative action attempt relief by throwing out large 
faecal secjretion, or unusual cutaneous secretion. That is 
all that can be said of a cri^s : it is an outward and visible 
sign of the exercise of a power on the part of the inward 
organs, to save themselves hy a transfer of mischief to 
parts leS,> Coseiitial to life. To push this by continued 
treatment under the idea of extracting more bad stuff" 
is sad stuff, and may be harmful , wc should be content 
with the evidence the crisis gives of efficient rousing of 
the self -restorative povrer, and diminish, or even altogether 
cease the treatment, for a period at least 

The occurrence of a crisis, however, is neither frequent, 
nor is it necessary in many cases. The gr<idual progres- 
sion of improved distribution of blood, of improved forma- 
tion of blood, and of waste of diseased blood, cfiected by a 
judicious application of the water cure and a regulation of 
diet, tends towards a recovery which is quite as effectual 
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aud permanent as that of which a crisis is a signal. Of 
this 1 have satisfied myself in many instances ; and any 
one who observes the treatment, and employs thought 
ui>on it, will see how unnecessary were all the wonderful 
crises which were, at an early^date of the water cure in 
this country, imported from the Continent to astonish the 
English public. Such crises may have taken place, but I 
am certam very often very unnecessarily. Violent treat- 
ment, no doubt, ^vill excite them mufih more frequently 
than mild treatment j hut 1 maintain that this last suffices 
for all purposes of cure, aud causes much loss inconvenience 
and mischief. In the one case you cautiously and ^a- 
dually work upon the nutritive nervous system, keeping 
it up to the point of slow, continued effort at self-restora- 
tion ; in the other, you force it suddenly to a violent effort, 
and in doing so produce vehement revulsivr. and tumultuous 
action iu the great nervous centres. I do not believe there 
is an atom of danger in the latter, in the euro of an 
educated pliysician ; but it has not, so fax as my experience 
goes, advantages enough over the slower plan to render it 
a ^eat aim. 

The facility of exciting critical action varies very much 
in individuals : nor is it easy to say beforehand who shall 
fall under it the most readily. As a general statement, it 
may be said that persons of moderate stoutness of body, 
witli a circulation rather slow than otherwise, incline to 
the critical action of the skin which is exhibited in boils. 
These are also more frequent^ when the patient has been a 
^eat physic-takcr, especially a taker of vegetable purga- 
tives ; or if he has been an excessive drinker of alcoh^c 
liquors. On the other hand, when the patient is lean, 
mry^ of vivid nervous system aud cii*culation, internal 
crises of purging or vomiting, or external crises of diffused 
eruption, or of sweat, are more ^nerally met with ; or 
when the malady is one of mal-distribution only, and 
especially of the class called nervous ; in these, an itchy 
eruption, or a feverish attack ending in sweat, are the 
usual critical signs. But all these points are of compara- 
tivdy small consequence; the patient may very commonly 
be cured without any crisis, properly so called : and the 
practitioner who insists upon it, may gratify the marvel- 
lousn^, but will very disagreeably disturb the economy 
of his patient by his pedantry or his quackery. But 
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although the phenomena of a crisis, as above mentioned, 
are not necessary m very many eases, a chantjc iii the 
nervous and circulating functions must be wrougdit by the 
treatment — a change equivalent in degree to that of which 
sweats, eruptions, &c., are evidences, but procured and 
exhibited in a more quiet and less vehement manner. 

XIL The preceding numerical heads of the subject of 
thelxction of the water cure in chronic disease, include the 
rationale of that action, so far as the vital agency of the 
body is concerned. I have only briefly alluded to the 
chemical changes effected in tho body by the drinking of 
water : they will be founds more in detail in the Appendix. 
But it shoidd always be remembered that, however curious 
and potent a part these changes may play in the action of 
the water cure, they arc secondary to the changes of the 
vital condition *nor can they bo commenced or continued 
without that condition being prc^doiisly altered. A physi- 
cian may be well acquainted with the chemical pheno- 
mena anAounced by Liebig, and with their applie-ation to 
the oxpliuiation of the results of the water-treatment ; but 
unless ho is able well to measure the vital organic capabi- 
lities of his patient, his blood-making and nervous power, 
the chtmical apxdications will rather lead him astray than 
assist him in the treatmtmt of disAise; he will only be able 
to see a senes of chemical changes, and will take what 
Liebig says is the shortest way to eflect them, without 
considering whether the lvi;j.n(j body, not the chemical 
laboratory^ is able to bear the means for rapidly producing 
the changes in question. Remarks of this kind are neccs- 
siUT, because the doctrines of Liebig have been insisted 
ana expatiati i upon by writers, until readers behold nothing 
in the water cure but a scries of chemical clianges which 
they can themselves induce by their own devices. I have 
known this chemical crotchet lead a patient to treat 
himself with enormous doses of water, for the puiqiGse 
of expediting the processes of the laboratory which he 
conceived his body to be, and thereby put his brain into 
the most imminent peril, apoplexy having as nearly as 
possible occurred from the violent stimulation of the 
nervous system thus excited. 

In order to make more clear the views which observation 
has led me to adopt concerning the mode of action ^f the 
water cure, and which I have advanced in this chapter, I 
2A2 
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will reca))itulate the subject of each of the foregoing 
numerical heads, which are all cionnected by a chain of 
experience and reasoning. 

I. The power of Nature is advanced as the only truly 
curative power. 

IL The water cure is shown to be that form of medical 
art which is the best adapted to aid Nature in her curative 
etforts, and the least liable to interfere with and thwart 
theiiL 

III. The first step towards aiding that power of Nature 
is to withdraw from the organs all mental and bodily 
imtations. This constitutes the negative means of the 
water cure. 

IV. We here inquire the seat and centre of that power 
of Nature which is liberated from oppression, and excited 
to action by the withdrawal of mental anft bodily irritants. 
And we find it to be in the ganglionic system of nerves 
dispersed throughout the body, but havmg its central por- 
tion in the viscera, which are thus the sympathizing centre 
for all diseased actions in the body. 

V. Hence it becomes essential, in applying the water 
cure in chronic disease, to inquiie minutely into the organic 
condition of the viscera. And we find that to be a condi- 
tion of excessive blood, 'f’in the sliape of chronic irritation, 
inflammation, congcption, and obstruction. 

VI. It, therefore, is of consequence to avoid means 
which tend further to increase the quantity of blood in the 
viscerfi, and to employ tliose which tend to bnng it from 
the viscera towards those orgitns which, in conseejuence of 
the excess of blood in the viscera, have been deprived of a 
sufficiency of it. This is especially the fact as iv»/.^rds the 
skin, the vitality of which is the most seriously compro- 
mised by the internal congestion. To the skin, therefore, 
the second scries of means are applied : these are the 
positive means of the water cure. 

VII. Treats of the organic power of the skin— its con- 
nection, by ganglionic influence, with other parts— and how 
it acts directly upon the viscera, and indirectly on them, 
through the brain. 

VIII. The viscera, liberated from oppression by the 
negative means, and aided by the positive means of the 
watei cure, acquire sufficient power to rid themselves of 
their excess of blood by sending it towards the skin, and 
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by outpouring of secretions from the stomach, liver, lower 
bowels, &c. 

IX. The removal of internal irritation, congestion, &c., 
by these means, enables the nutritive viscera to form 
better blood and better solids ; and, by means of these 
solids, to effect and maintain a better distribution of the 
blood of the body. 

X. -Whilst the blood is thus being better distributed, 
and formed of a better kind, the elimination of the old 
morbid blood is being effected by another means of the 
water cure, namely, water drinking. This it does by 
expediting those cheraicai changes of the body which arc 
known to take place under the influence of the vital, 
organic power of the body, and which in a certain lime 
change the whole of its fluids and solids. Air and exercise, 
other positive *neans of the water cure, assist in these 
chemical changes. These means, therefore, should be 
applied according as the disease to be treated implies mal- 
distribution of blood alone, or that with the ad«lition of 
diseased blood. It is in this latter case that they arc more 
particularly and largely demanded. 

XL Making its first impressions, therefore, on the 
nutritive or ganglionic system of nen^cs, the water-treat- 
ment, in its ultimate action, has, a triple result,— to cause 
a better distribution of blood, to induce the formation of 
better blood, and to i)urify the blood. These stand in 
cause and effect as they are mentioned, the better distri- 
bution leading to better blo«d-making, and this giving the 
body power to sustain the mcreased waste which is 
recjuisite to purify the whole mass of blood. A visible 
eviden^ of tliesc results is sometimes exhibited in the 
form of a crim; but this is not essential , and the treat- 
ment w^hich tends to cause it is, for the most part, better 
Ix)8tponed for one less vehement in character, altliough 
equally efficacious in result. 


Ee^lated by these views of the action of the water 
cure, I have found it a safe and successful mode of treat- 
ment in a number of chronic disorders, the major part of 
which are mentioned in this volume. I fear that my 
views, and the practice founded on them, will be consi- 
dered heterodox by those who are of opinion thsft water 
cures everything, and can possibly do no harm ] who^ 
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therefore prescribe pretty nearly the same routine of 
violent processes and nuge water drinking to every patient, 
whatever his malady or his organic condition ; who, in 
short, are “ water doctors,” and nothmg more.* But this 
is not to be controlled ; hicts have stared mo in the face for 
seven years, which demonstrate the possibility of avoiding 
a great number of disagreeables by a scientific adaptation 
of the appliances of the water cui-e to the organic capa- 
bilities of each patient, and of arnving at a successful 
termination quite as surely bb if the patient had been all 
day in water, and water all day in him. Besides, it is 
folly to suppose that improvenxgit is never to be made in 
this mode of treating disease ; tliat as Priessnitz origin- 
ated it, so it is to remain through all time. Priessnitz 
is far too clear in mental vision, and onginal in thought, 
himself to stick fast in one routine ; for in^he course of his 
long experience he htis considerably varied his practice; 
and it is eatisfacto^ to know that now, after more than 
twenty years’ experience, liis treatment has lost ajmost all 
the violence which characterized it in former years, and 
that he, too, finds he can do as much with much milder 
means. I doubt not that, in due time, he will discover 
that such means are still more eflicieht when diet is regu- 
lated, and that the abomijiations of his table, to which all 
who have seen it bear witness, will be reformed. Witli 
keenness to observe, he has the tact to adapt his practice 
to the facts which observation imposes on him. Not so 
the small persons who nm oi er to Graefenberg for a few 
weeks, and return to iiractice the same processes on 
dcliciite Englishwomen and Englishmen with sensitive 
and careworn brains, which they had there seen practised 
on phlegmatic Germans, and hard-headed Pol'ds (the 
great jjnajojjty of whom, by the way, are not cured, or 
even TciljPa), and who, though they fancy themselves 
Priessnitz, and come back “doctors,” are in reality as 
much one as the other. From such I am compelled to 
differ in my ideas of the best manner of applying the 
water cure; and I am also compelled to hold, that its 
employment requires as much nicety and discrimination 


* I have heard a saying, that woter cures the mischief that water 
doest—gh on drinking,” attributed to Priessnitz, but am unwilling 
to believe that so acute a man could have uttered such nonsense. 
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as any other plan of treatment, and may not safely be 
trusted to a routine. Knowledge of sound physiology 
and pathology are never more required than in tne practice 
of the water cure ; and in no system of treatment will the 
great truths of those sciences find more ample and beauti- 
ful confirmation. 
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CHAPTER IL 

DETAILS OF THE WATEB CUBE AND EXPIANATION OP 
THEIB ACTION. 

Division of the processes — Hot and warm fomentations — Pack mg in 
damp towels and sheets — Sitz baths — Abdominal and local com- 
presses — Dripping or rubbing sheets — Shallow bath — Spinal 
washing — The douche — The sweating process — Foot and hand 
baths— Other ablutions and tnctions—- Water dunking — Diet, air, 
and exercise. 

*. 

The processes of the water-treatment have betn multi- 
plied by charlatanism as well as by ingenuity and judg- 
ment. Water has been squirted in all imagmablc ways, 
and has been made to How from all directions in all kinds 
of streams, upon the human body; and complexity has 
been largely employed I*/ lure such persons as simplicity 
might fail to attract. This is all very well for those who 
SCO nothing in the water cure hut an “establishment in 
full operation,” and rely more upon the possession of 
“every variety of bath,” JhaA of the requisite knowledge 
to apply water. Patients majr he for a time amused, or 
their confidence and hope re-excited by such I'oiitrivances 
as “ascending douche baths,” “wave baths,” “jt^'cending 
sitz baths,” &c. ; but although I have seen very many at 
Malvern who have gone through all these ingenuities 
elsewhere, they had never had their diseases explained to 
them, and were pretty nearly as far from a cure as ever. 
And so it Will ever be when the lucrativencss of the water 
euro is more considered than its philosophy, and so long 
as professional men, by holding hack from investigation 
of the subject, allow so excellent a plan of treatment to 
be usurped by non-professional adventurers and soi^duant 
“doctors.” 

Putting these contrivances aside, I shall coniine myself, 
in this chapter, to the explanation of those processes which 
are essential to the water-treatment of cnronic disease, 
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and the varied modifications of the application of which, 
sufiicc to meet all cases that are proper to be submitted 
to that treatment. Any precise division of them it may 
be difficult to make; but as in chronic disease we have 
recognized one condition, which is that of active irritation 
of the viscera^ and requires to be subdued and lowered, and 
another condition, which is that of depression and obstruc- 
tion^ and requires to bo roused, stimulated, and to have 
tone imparted ; so these processes of the water cure may 
be divided into such as arc adapted for subduing irrita- 
tive and inflammatory action, and such as have the power 
of giving tone to, of stimuhtUng, and rousing organs whose 
function is at a low ebb, or obstructed and torpid. Modi- 
fications, however, of one or two processes may be so made 
as to make them cither sedative or tonic, as the sitz bath, 
a long duration if which is lowTring and sedative, whilst 
a short duration is tonic and stimulating. But these 
instances hre not numerous enough to warrant subdivi- 
sions ; awl I therefore proceed to treat, in the first place, 
of those aiiplications whose general effect is to subdue 
irritation. 


§ 1. HOT AND WARM FOMENTATIONS. 

This invaluable mode of applying water was first put 
forward in this country bjT myself in the Lectujcs by 
Broussais, which I publiffiied in the year 1835. Among 
the French, it has long been esteemed and practised. I 
know ni^more powerful agent for subduing a certain phase 
of visceiai 'rritation, and I employ it very frequently. 
Although a simple remedy, it is very little known or 
practised in this country ; and I shall, therefore, state the 
mode of its application, wliich I shall not do with the 
other water-cure appliances, they having been described 
again and again, until the public who read works on the 
water-treatment must be wearied of it. No English work 
on the water cure speaks of fomentations such as those 
now under consideration. 

A piece of flannel, thrice folded, is placed in a dpr basin, 
and very hot or warm water is poured on it sufficieiitly to 
soak it. The flannel is then put into the corner of a towel, 
which is twisted round i%, and wrung until the flannel is 
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only damp. It is taken out of the towel, and immediately 
placed over the part to be fomented, and upon it is placed 
a double fold of thick flannel, dry, or part of a light 
blanket. The patient then, if it be the abdomen which is 
foment(id, draws the ordinary bedclothes over him, and 
remains quiet from five to eight minutes, when another 
flannel, freshly wrung out, is applied, the former one being 
withd rawn. And this goes on for the whole time prescribed 
for the fomentation. 

The most ordinary place for applying this process is on 
the belly, and especially the portion of it between the 
bottom of the breastbone and /he navel, and across far 
back on both sides ; this may be called general fomenta- 
tion, its effect being on the phenomena of the whole body, 
in contradistinction to local fomentations of joints, &c. 
In this manner you include— the colon i»s it crosses the 
upper part of the abdomen, the stomach in all its length, 
the liver to the right, the spleen to the left, an^. a portion 
of the small guts situated above the navel : apd, if the 
fomentation extend all over the abdomen, the remainder 
of the small guts, the h^ad of the colon (where the fieces are 
formed), the bladder, and the womb. And lastly, though 
most important of all, you include the large and thick net- 
works of ganglionic nerves, and the ganglions themselves, 
which pervade and regulate the fun(;tions of these great 
organs of primary nutrition and excretion. This is no 
small consideration, and a prion, the application of a pro- 
cess at once soothing and cfmnteracting to such organs, 
recommends itself to a physiiflogical physiedan. But the 
actual result passes, in many cjuses, all anticipation. Often 
and again I have seen it procure sleep to adul^^ and to 
children especially, when opiates only fevered and irritated. 
I have seen it, applied at night, procure relaxation of the 
kidneys and bowels, by the morning, when all diuretics 
and purgatives had failed. I have seen it arrest the most 
violent bilious and nervous hcadachca I have seen it 
stay fits of asthma, of tic douloureux of the face, of tooth- 
ache, of sciatica, of spasm of the bladder, of universal con- 
vulsion in infants, both from teething and indigestion. I 
have seen it stop the most violent and long-continued 
vomiting, and relieve, even during application, extreme 
acidity and flatulence of the stomach. And 1 have seen 
it, appied at bedtime, disperse mental clouds which had 
hung over the soul the whole day, and threatened a night 
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of misery which did not come. These things I have seen, 
not once, hut scores of times, and in any of them T should 
use it with confidence of quick relief, more speedy in some 
than in other cases. The explanation of such results from 
a remedy applied over the seat of the great centre of the 
nutritive nerves of the body, will not be difficult to those 
who have read the exposition of acute and chronic disease 
given in the First Part of this work. 

Thff temperature of fomentations over the belly is of 
great importance. When the symptoms indicate a purely 
inflamMatory state of any of the viscera— when, for in- 
stance, mucous indigestiqp prevails— the tcmpcratuje 
.should be high, nearly at the boiling point ; the object 
then being to counter-irritate, to draw blood to the surface, 
in doing which the nerves of the skin are vehemently 
stimulated. But when the visceral irritation is of a nervous 
character, and therefore capricious in its phenomena, it 
behoves totapply the fomentations only warm, so as not to 
exdte^ bu1;i‘oo^Ac the nerves of the skin ; for if you excite 
them, the excitation will be propagated to the brain, and 
produce malaise there, and sometimes wiU even be a means 
of increasing the visceral irritation it was intended to 
subdue. I have often seen fomentations to the abdomen, 
improperly tempered, induce sev^e headache, throbbing 
and restlessness, and heart palpitations, the irritation pro- 
duced on the skill being promulgated to the viscera and 
the brain. In more vehement inflammatory action within, 
such a reflection, as it were, back on the nervous centres 
from the skin is not likely to occur, the irritation in these 
being already very great, and of a decided character. 
These are tlie leading indications as to temperature, and 
the graffations between the extremes of purely inflam- 
matory and nervous disorder, must be left to the discrimi- 
nation of the practitioner. 

Hot fomentations should never be applied to the abdo- 
men^ except when the patient is in the recumbent posture, 
and can take rest after them. Being a lowering remedy, 
especially in diminishing the excitability of the brain, 
exertion of the limbs should, upon no account, be allowed 
immediately subsequently to their application. Indeed, 
it is better that sleep should be taken; and hence, bed- 
time is the best time for them. They should never be 
applied within at least two hours and a half after a^meid, 
with the digestion of which they would otherwise interfere. 
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The duration of this process varies from twenty to sixty 
minutes every day, or every second day, according to the 
indications afforded by the degree and kind of mtemaJ 
disorder. 

Fomentations, although directly lowering, are, indirectly, 
a strengthening process. Tlie inflamed stomach of a 
patient acts, by sympathy, as a spur to the function of the 
brain, which thereby exhibits a degree of impulsive energy 
that passes for power ; the patient can walk and tsdk 
quickly, has incessant desire to mov^ &c ; but aji this is 
fictitious strength, just as the energy imparted by ^coholic 
liquids, or tonic medicines, isttfictitious. Fomentations, 
by reducing the inflammation of the stomach, withdraw 
the spur from the brain; and the patient, feeling in 
consequence much loss of his locomotive propensity, says 
they arc weakening him. But they are plainly only 
reducing his brain to its actual and genmne level of 
strength, by taking from it the morbid stimitiant which 
gave it fictilhm power. And, meantime, the» digestive 
viscera, being strengthened by the reduction of their 
inflammation, will, as they improve, afford such natural 
stimulus to the brain as will §ive it a sustained ener^. 
I dwell upon this, as patients often make complaint, in 9ie 
first parts of the watcK-treatment, that they arc weaker ; 
these fomentations and the wet-sfleet packing generally 
forming those parts ; whereas, they are only weaker for a 
time in the ammal nervous system, but arc becoming per- 
manently stronger in tlieir nutritive nervous system ; 
and that is the great consideration ; strong viscera are 
always accompanied by strong bram and spinal cord. It 
is^ however, necessary to mark well the point at-which to 
discontinue the use of this remedy, if they ‘be con- 
tinued one day beyond the reduction of active iiritar 
tion, they really weaken, and induce the headache and 
other symptoms already mentioned, which attend their 
employment at an excessive tcmi^eraturqUfc In this respect 
the pulse is the best indicator ; when it has lost sharpness 
and its character, hot fomentations are superfluous, 
and their continuance would render it small, weak, and 
exceedingly irritable. 

Hot* and warm fomentations form an excellent com- 
mencement to the treatment of those cases, where, with 
activd irrritation existing in the viscersL there is such a 
want of vitality and blood in the entire Wy as to render 
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the immediate employment of the cold remedies adapted 
for the reduction of that irritation impossible or hazardous. 
I have constantly found that in old persons, delicate 
females, bloodless and greatly debilitated patients, espe- 
cially in those attected with bronchial and asthmatic disor- 
der of the lungs, it became possible to apply the colder 
remedies of the water cure, by first using those fomenta- 
tionsjfor a period. A certain amount of the raal-distribution 
of bloo'd within was thereby overcome, and a better circu- 
lation to the exterior thereby attained, which enabled the 
skin to re-act upon the cold wet sheet, when it would 
otherwise not have done sfi^ mthout much sense of misery 
at least. Extreme congestion, and extreme general weak- 
ness, may be thus coaxed, as it were, into commencing the 
attempt at self-restoration, whilst otJier means would have 
overwhelmed th^im. By their aid I have often been 
enabled to begin the treatment of delicate persons in the 
middle of winter, who must else have postponcjd it until 
summer l^at assisted the skm. 

When there is a good amount of feverishness present, 
hot tbmentations, applied tor half an hour immediately 
after a wet-sluiet packing and the rubbing sheet or shallow 
bath^ are excellent means for seconding the febrifuge 
qualities of the packing, and the J,woi together are almost 
sure to induce perspirifcion, and terminate the fever. 

Local fomentations with hot and liviu’m water are not 
often required in chronic disease. In the exasperations of 
^mty or rheumatic wjlammaiion of the joints, which occur 
m the course of the general* water-treatment, they may be 
used with advantage, at a low temperature. At the same 
temperature they are applicable in certain skin diseases, 
particularly in chronic erysipelas. In bad paroxysms of 
tieuralgia^ they alibrd reli^‘ applied at a high temperature, 
the general fomentation being at the same time employed. 

Wlien, in disorders of obstruction, the efibrts induced 
by the treatme^ have gone to the length of causing some 
degree of feverishness and nervousness, the application of 
warm fomentations at bedtime reduces these 6ymptom& 
and thus allows the main treatment, by the tome and 
Btimulating processes to be continued 
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§ % PACKING IN DAMP TOWELS AND SHEETS. 

The same remark which has been made regarding the 
weakening and lowering effect of fomentations applies to 
this process ; it is directly lowering, but indirectly strength- 
ening ; it reduces excess of blood in one organ, in order 
to send sufficient to another, which has too little. Stil^ 
it materially reduces the circoilation ; and where that is 
very feeble, from deficiency of blood in the whole body, it 
requires care in application Hence I have found it 
necessary to introduce (for it is /aot spoken of in works on 
the water cure) the use of towel as w^eU as sheet packing. 

In very delicate and bloodless patients, I generally begin 
packing with a single towel placed down the front of the 
trunk ; and they will be able to warm this, and not have 
the circulation so lowered as when the whole body is 
enveloped in a damp sheet. By degrees, as »the blood 
bedns to circulate better, I put a towel on the back as 
wdl as the front of the trunk, and so gradually and safely 
get on to the employment of the sheet over the whole 
body. Another advantage of this partial packing at first 
is, that the arms are free, and this is no slight consideration 
to nervous and delicate ^persons, to whom the constrained 
and helpless position of the entire fheet packing is some- 
times very disagreeable, and might, by acting on the 
nerves, be harmful. By the use of fomentations and the 
towel packing, I have been enabled to undertake and 
successfully raise up patients, whom, without them, I must 
have altogether declined to treat. 

The novelty of such a process as wet-sheet packjng past, ^ . 
it becomes one of the most agreeable, because one of th Ms 
most soothing, of all the water remedies. By it, the n erag Hli 
proceeding from the brain and spinal cord to the skinffiKp^' 
which are morbidly sensitive in all clironic diseas^^pIR^' 
reh'eved, for the moment, from the irritation of tbe^lmr, 
and placed in the mild atmosphere of warm vapour which 
is made by the heat of the body acting on the moisture of 
the sheet. Instep therefore, of irritations ^oceeding 
from the extremities of those nerves, spreaa over the 
skin towards the brain, this last is quieted by the tem- 
porary withdrawal of them-— so much so, that the patient 
ordinal ily sleeps whilst packed, and will sleep then when 
he could not sleen without it. On comma out of it. 
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therefore, the nervous energy of the skin having accumu- 
lated strength by the rest thus given to the nerves, is in 
the best condition to re-act upon the bath which follows. 
Add to which, that the quietude of the brain has freed the 
viscera from irritations which %t sends to them in the 
ordinary progress of chronic disease, and thus they, too, 
are in the best condition for re-acting on the external 
application of cold. The whole body has been rested, its 
organic powers have been accumulated, and it can now 
respond to the stimulus to be applied to its external sur- 
face. Accordingly, the shallow or sheet bath is applied 
immediately, at an appropnatc temperature, and the result 
is a rush of blood to the skin— a rush, be it remarked, 
produced by the organic powers of the body itself, and not 
liable, therefore, to be followed by a reflux. This process, 
repeated day aficr day, and sometimes twice daily, at 
length a quantity of blood in the blood-vessels of the 
outer skin, «,nd thereby reduces the disproportionate quan- 
tity which was congested in the inner skin, or mucous 
membranes. 

Scientific medical practitioners axe aware, that ' there are 
two ways of giving health and strength to a frame labour- 
ing under disease— viz,, by relievmg the irritation of some 
particulai part, which disturbs agd oj)presse3 the other 
organs, and by directly giving tone to the really enfeebled 
body. 

The curative and strengthening operation of the wet 
sheet mainly consists in the former of these ways. In ail 
chronic, as in all acute disorders, there is one organ, or 
scries of organs, whose irritation or inflammation proves 
oppressive to the other organs, and the cure is to ho found 
in the r^acti ju of this irritation. This fact goes far to 
explain the very extensive, almost universal, employment 
of the wet sheet in disease. Its extraordinary power in 
allaying irritation is one of the most curious facts of the 
water cure, and^f which it is really difficult to give a 
full and satisfactory rationale. When properly modified 
to meet the actual state of the patient, it may be said to 
be the most soothing application that can be administered 
to the external sentient surface. It may be compared in 
its calming effects to a poultice placed ml over the body ; 
but this is only stating a fact in other words. It cames 
off feverish heat and this heat is employed in converting 
the moisture in the sheet into vapour; so that the patient 
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may be said to be in a steam-bath of his own making. 
This warm vapour settling on the skin makes it soft and 
moist, and is very often mistaken for perspiration ; but the 
wet sheet, used for the purpose of reducing irritation, is 
not, as a general rule, allowed to remain long enough 
to induce sweating— which is a directly opposite process, 
and intended for a ditferent purpose from the wet sheet. 
But, wdiatevcr be the physiological principle upon which 
the wet slieet aetts, it will be found, dunng the treat- 
ment of most diseases by the water cure an indispen- 
sable remedy, and one on which the practitioner can safely 

o 

Being applicable where there is morbid irritation, it is 
an invaluable remedy in all internal and external inflam- 
mation, acute and chrome. Ih acute disease it is fre- 
quently changed, the patient lujt bcinj; permitted to 
remain in it longer than suffices to warm the sheet, which, 
in fever for instance, may be, a quarter of an hour, or 
even less. It is thus changedi«5veral times consecutively, 
increasing the time as the heaths reduced, and the shallow 
bath, cold or chilled, follows. In this process two evident 
effects arc produced, an imineme qaanUty of heat is car- 
ried of from the surface^ tfbe pulse heemnes softf and falls 
in rapidity. 

After this, wdien tho^ i>aiient has been some time in bed, 
the heat on the surface again accumulates , but as the 
internal organs have been relieved, and the skin placed in 
a more favourable state foit perspiration, this last com- 
monly ensues, and Nature rduves herself Should, how- 
ever, perspiration not take place, and, instead of it, a 
return and continuation of the dry feverish skin, the wet- 
sheeting is re-commenced as before ; and so on ev'ery five 
or six flours perhaps. It should be remarked that^ in 
complaints w’hich a nigh degree of fever accompanies, it is 
generally necessary to employ only three or more blankets 
for a covering. 

This is the ordin^ mode of applying the wet sheet in 
acute disease ; and its application is only modifled in fre- 
quency, according to the intensity of the feverish or 
inflammatory symptoms. 

Among the advantages of this safe, simple, and refresh- 
ing means of reducing fever and inflammation, is that of 
not ca>using any actual loss of strength to the patient, 
as by bleeding and strong medicines ; and, as a neces- 
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sary result, it is not attended with long convalescence or 
debility; 

But in chronic diseases of long standing, a variety of 
modifications are called for, both with reference to the 
symptoms originally presented, and to those which arise 
m consequence of the water-treatment. 

Patients often present themselves, in whom the vital 
energ.^ is so wofully lowered by long disease and bad 
nutntron, with bad blood, that any considerable amount 
of stimulus would prove too much for their powers. 
These persons would never at first get warm in a cold 
wet sheet, because, as thiai withdraws the animal heat 
from the surface, the internal parts do not possess 
vigour enough to labour to supply that which has been 
abstracted. The pfitient, therefore, remains cold and 
miserable, and ]s,ienoreover, hable to have the head con- 
gested, and hetulache follow on the wet sheet. In such 
<*4iscs— and they arc to be judged of beforehand by close 
examinatio4i of the peculiarities of the patient — it. is expe- 
dient to wring the sheet out of warm water, and ha\ e it 
applied around the body at a temperature of about 70® or 
75°; a temperature which, as it does not suddenly abstract 
a large amount of heat from the debilitated body, gives 
the latter a smaller shock, and more time and oppor- 
tunity to supply, by the action of the internal organs, 
that which has ocen lost on the external surface. Gra- 
dually, as by the aid of drmking water, and by the 
reduction of irritation by thc*sheet, the internal organs, 
and the skin recover, and the patient acquires appetite 
and power of blood-making, the temperature of the sheet 
is then Imvered until it comes to be applied quite cold, by 
which time the heat-begetting power of the body equals 
the heat-withdrawing power of the sheet ; after which the 
balance is changed, and the body geMerates more caloric 
than Hue sheet can witMraw in the time usually given to 
lying in it. . 

For a similar reason, it is necessary in somj®Stances ' 
to apply the ■wet-sheet only over the trunk orwe body, 
leaving the extremities, or at least the legs, with the dry 
blankets around them. For there are persons whose 
organic energy may suffice to supply the surface imme- 
diately over the “vital oregns with caloric, but woulcLfail 
to do so with regard to the limbi^ which are more distant 
from the active centre of vitality. The sheet is then 
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made to reach only to the hips ; and this is persisted in 
imtil, as in the former instance named, the applnmces of 
the cure increase tlic amount of organic energy in the 
body generally. As this is m progress, more and more ol 
the slieet is gradually applied over the hmbs. As a 
general rule, it is better not to include the feet for the ^st 
low times of jjacking in the sheet ; the exceptions being 
those individuals in whom there is cither a great amount 
of feverish heat, or the nutrition of whoso body has not 
been mucli encroached upon by long disease. This neces- 
sary modification is practised by Pbiessnitz to some 
extent. I 

It is not unfrequently necessary to exclude particular 
portions of the trunk from the operation of the w'et sh' 
Thus, in asthma, for example, the patient is ofttimes aun 
to hear, and derives the gieatcst bcuefiVfrom the remedy 
when a dry towel is phv**d between the skm of the front 
of the chest and the sheet . when otherwise, iie would be 
unable to get waim in iL, and the diflicult htcathing would 
be most distressing. Wliere also the heart is ncrvuiisiy 
irritable, the same application of a dry towel over the 
region of that organ is found to render tiie sheet both 
bearable and efiicient for good wlien the sheet becomes 
warm, the dry tow'cd can be put at the side in some cuocs. 
But this only a]>piies to nervous disorders of the contents 
of the fiirst; all iuflammatory diseases there, from a 
simple catarrh to tlic most serious states, require that the 
slicet should be in immediate contact with the surface nf 
the cl *-4. 

There is no case in which this indirect application ol 
the sheet to the stomach and bowels is desirabl*^ it would 
seem that that part, being the starting-point or almost all 
ailments, both bears and requires the ftdl operation of this 
most powerful and wonder-worlcmg agent in the water 
cure. The sheet will always be found first heated over 
this region. ^ 

The,^ in which it is necessary to remain iBTOe w<A 
sheet mw vary with tlie powders of the individusi^'^tted 
to it. Suppose a patient to be forty or forty-five minutes 
before he feels thoroughly warm in it, it is generally advis- 
able to leave him for an hour and twenty minutes, or an 
hour and a half from the first poking. The accumulation 
of warmth then produces suflicicnt circulating power in the 
skin to react upon the subsequent ablution in the shallow 
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bath or dripping sheet. Moreover, this slowness in warm- 
ing in the sheet implies an inveterate degree of irritation 
and opijression in some internal organ, which, theielbre, 
re<iuires a full quantity of the soothing and denvatho 
effects of the remedy in question. 

When, however, the patient speedily — that is, in ten 
or fifteen minutes— gets thoroughly warm m the packing, 
an ^hcuu’ is the outside time requisite for him to remain. 
There are some cases where even this is too long, and they 
dte known by headache, swunming, and sensations ol 
fainting showing themselves. In these cases, the irrita- 
tion to be removed not bcii^g of that inveterate kind which 
iiiKirfercs w'th blood-makuig and lieat-makmg, caloric soon 
accumulati**', and to such an extemt as to cause the sheet 
to pass liuui its to Its iintating and depressing 

'uiio ol afijeiKT jg ami the pulv' .ills so low as to cause 
egelar (u<*ulation in the I 'am, and the i»hcnomena 
bu\'c meulioncd 

Betwee® ^'xtrcines ol ,)e,Juinty as reirards the 
t^'iioii of the wet slieefc, there an numerous shader. But 
to detect any of them, ami thus to obtain all the good 
fuad Ido from the lemedy, icquiics not a small amount of 
. oai knowledge and <‘xpericiice m the yiracticc of the 
soi {7iie. ^ 

As one great result of the wet sheet is to produce 
augmented and healthy secretions front the mu(;ous mem- 
branes- -especially the digestive— the state of those mem- 
bianes should be accurately crammed previous to onlcamg 
it, and during its use. It is by virtue of' tlo.a ]>owc^ that 
it effects such wonders in some cases of obsimaa- nsii 
Iffition. 

The sferetoiy agency of the wet slieet alluilcd to points 
out its impropriety— or the cai’o with which it must be 
used— m all cases where the fecldeness of the bowels 
readily leads to exhausting diarrlioca. Yet there is a 
diarrhoea connected with acute mucous inflammation of 
the stomach in which it is most useful. 

So long as there is internal irritation to remove, the 
patient goes on daily gaining iiow^er of speedily warming 
m the sheet, and the time for his remaining in it conse- 
quently diminishes. But when irntation is subdued, the 
wet sheet, if continued too long, tends to produce the 
symptoms of depression already mentioned : the patient 
docs not feel comfortable in it, though it be warm; be 
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gets out of it weary and weak, and his head begins to 
suffer. 

Many curious phenomena take place in some patients 
by frequent use of the wet sheet: amongst the most 
singular is that of its becoming of a beautiful rose colour. 
This will sometimes continue for a week or two, then 
cease, and in a few weeks return again. In other cases, 
the sheet is found, when taken off the patient, after an 
hour’s packing in it, to be glutinous, and to have extracted 
foetid matters from the skin. 


§ 3 . THE SITE BATH* 

In one of the forms of adniimstration, txhis is decidedly a 
lowering bath, and is admirably adapted for the treatment 
of active irritations, as well as conditions of olistructions; 
80 that it is applicable in almost all cases of chronic, as it 
is in very many of acute disease. 

The sitz bath is used either as a ionic or derivative. 
In the foraier case it is taken cold, and for a time vaiying 
from five to fifteen minutes, seldom exceeding the latter 
period. ^ 

The rationale of its operation in this character is suflB- 
ciently simple. The stimulus of the cold causes the blood* 
vessels of the part and neighbourhood to which the water 
is applied to contract, and'tkcrcby rid themselves of any 
excess of blood , and as this stimulus has not been carried 
to a great extent, there is very little subsequent return of 
rekxation in those vessels, still there is some; and it is 
for this reason that it becomes necessary to dfiply the 
stimulus again after short intervals; short sitz oaths 
always require frequent repetition, sometimes as often as 
six or seven times in the twenty-four hours. It will 
appear from the above, that the short or tonic sitz bath is 
applicable in sill cases where there is an enfeebled or con- 
gested state of the parts contained within the hips ; for 
mstance, in excessive menstruation, leucorrhoea, loss of 
muscular tone, and protrusion of the lower gut, &a 

It iiJiliowever, more especially for its derivative effect 
th^fee sitz bath is most frequently employed. The class 
of ffisorders for which such efiect is desirable, is far more 
liumerous than those in which the tonic result is wished ; 
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and it includes some phases of brain congestion, obstruc- 
tions of the liver, congestion of the stomach and its nerves, 
stoppage of courses^ and constipation of the bo\^els~“dis- 
eased states which include all the forms of digestive and 
nervous complaints. Here the stimulus of the cold is 
applied so long, that the blood-vessels of the parts con- 
tained within the hips, after a violent tonic jcontraction, 
fall into* a state of great conseciuent exhaustion and relaxa- 
tion, whereby a large quantity of blood is admitted and 
retained m them. The result is doubly advantageous; 
lor first, a mass of blood is drawn from the upper organs 
of digestion, the liver, stoHiach, &c, and even Irom the 
head, whose obstruction and congestion is therefore re- 
lieved ; and secondly, this blood so made to congest in the 
lower organs of digestion, and in the genital and urinary 
organs, secretes matteis iicculiar to those parts, and 
thus the bowels arc made to aiit, and the monthly evacua- 
tion of femilles is removed, and the functions of the kidneys 
and bladder are promoted. 

The teinpeiaturc at which it is fit to take the sitz bath 
is important. Its toni(> effect, as already explained, is best, 
and mdeed only obtained by the cold degrees- that is, 
under sixty degrees. The degree at which to obtain the 
derivativt' ('ffect will vary with thcf organic capabilities of 
tlie patient, and these the physician raubt ascertain by 
previous investigation. It must also have reference to the 
Iiatient’s power of taking exercise after it , for if he remain 
cold for want of exercise, the tonic and not the derivative 
result will ensue , and it has been shown that the cases for 
these arc diarnel i leally opposite. Patients in a very low 
condition activity, but in wdiom it is desirable to 

produce derivation of blood to the lower organs of diges- 
tion, should, ill the first instance, be submitted to water of 
a tepid temperature, or nearly so, and the degree should 
he lowered as the strength increases. The amount of 
derivation in such event is not so great nor so permanent 
as when water at forty to fifty degrees is used, but a 
judicious practitioner will suit his remedies to his patient’s 
power, and not go by blind rules. The Avater euro is the 
cold water cure only in time and place, and where the 
individual peculiarities permit, or the patient has been 
brought into a state to benefit oy it. ^ ^ 

In applying the sitz bath m its tonic character, it is 
desirable to use it often; and this, because the relaxed 
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blood-vessels of the viscera of the pelvis may not have time 
to fall again into an exhausted state and rc-admit fresh 
blood. It is chiefly in its derivative action that it produces 
a lowering effect, and is therefore adapted for states of active 
irritation of the digestive viscera and head. By such a 
bath the pulse is reduced in rapidity and hardness, to an 
extent that many would scarcely credit, who think that 
bleeding and fox-glove are the only means of reducing it. 
On the other hand, the derivation of blood that is made 
to the lower organs of digestion is most powerful, in con- 
junction with other remedies of a stimulating character, in 
removing obstructions of the* liver, spleen, &c It is m 
this w^ay that it cures piles , it derives from the liver 
towards the rectum, indiUHis bleeding of the jiiles, and thus 
relieves at once them and their cause m the liver. Both 
the short and the long sitz bath have tht* ofFcct of quieting 
the brain and nervous system. In sleepless nights, the 
best opiate that can be taken is a cold sitz bafh of four or 
five minutes’ duration, and the sound sleep that certainly 
follows IS well worth the exertion of the resolution to get 
up and take it. I have repeatodlv known patients to mil 
asleep in a cold sitz bath of long duration, and they always 
pronounced it a refreshing sleep. Both the short and the 
long sitz bath arc beneficial in removing hcadaclies of a 
nervous or bilious kind — in staying vomiting, flatulent 
spasms, &c When used to oi>en the bowels, it is well to 
rub the abdomen with the^;wet hand duiing the last eight 
or ten minutes of the bath. " 


§ 4. THE ABDOMINAL COMPRESS. 

In the great majority of cases presented for treatment, 
I have not found any superior advantage in the compress 
which goes all round the trunk over that which I ordi- 
narily suggest, and which is applied over the abdomen 
alone ; whilst the latter has the advantage of being of 
smaller bulk. The object of the compress is to produce 
and maintain over the abdominal viscera an amount ol 
moist w'axmth, which shall act as a counteracting and 
sootjimg agent to the irritation which is fixed in those 
viscera. The sympathies between tliem and their anterior 
coverings arc exliibited in various wavs, in the acts of 
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emptying the bladder, the bowels, womb, in si)asms of the 
muscles of the belly, &c. j the irritations of distention in 
those viscera producing violent contraction of the muscles 
which inclose them. In the converse instance, if cold be 
applied to the external belly, it produces a nimbling in 
the bowels, expulsion of wmd, of urine, contraction of the 
womb in floodings of that organ, &(x At all times, under 
ordiriary circumstances, a degree (»f (jontraction obtains in 
them sufficient to sustain their contents — a contraction 
which is <lue to the sympathy in question. When the 
calibre of the bowels dei;reases, as in some forms of gmiro- 
enteritUy the muscles of t4ie belly cling to them until the 
spine may sometimes be lelt through the trunk. When 
leeiihcs are applied over a yiortion of the viscera which is 
inflamed, the blood they draw is mvfi^ably dark-coloured 
and disordered t draw it baif-an-inch beyond that portion, 
and it is vermilion and hcalthy-Jookiiig. I'his curious 
exhibitioif of the organic sympathy between the bowels 
and thew exterior coverings was first mentioned by 
Beoussais, and 1 have verified it in a great' number of 
instances dnriug the last eighteen years," paithadarly in 
cases of duodenal inflammation and enlargement. It is 
upon this sympathy between the viscera and their cover- 
ings th,*l the action of the compress is foiiiulod Properly 
applied, therefore, it is a constant o])iate to that constant 
irritation within, which is the groundwork of all chronic 
diseases. Hence, in almost all those dise>ases, it is apphea 
cable ; but it must by no nfenns lie worn equally long by 
all patients. In sonic, females particularly, the symjiathy 
alluded to is so exquisite, that w^hen the internal disorder 
is of a jficrvons character, the continued emplojmient of the 
compress tends to bring on feelings of sinking, hysterical 
nervousness, &c. In such instances, it should bo worn 
only for two or three hours at a time, or should be 
frequently refreshed from cold water. Others exhibit this 
(‘Jose s,^pathy by the eflect of the compicss, in increasing 
the secietious of the intestines. I have known strong men, 
whose bowels would at any time act after three or four 
hours’ wearing of the compress, as freely as if they had 
taken a mild aperient Indeed, it is in this latter capacity 
that it is usuallv employed ; although, from what pre- 
(‘.edes, it is plainly a nan-owed view to take of its opera- 
tions. Its aperient effect is due to the relief wWen its 
soothing and counteracting action brings to all the viscera 
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of the abdomen, and especially to that portion of their 
nervous system which regulates the functions of the upper 
digestive organs. Hence, when those nerves are exquisitely 
sensitive, and congestion and obstruction do not exist, but 
the nervous condition only, the phenomena of depression 
already mentioned are liable to occur. The same is pro- 
bable 111 any case, if the compress be not*wrung afresh 
from cold water sufficiently frequently. In many cases, in . 
fact, it is desirable that it should be refreshed as often as 
every two or tliree hours 

Aiding thus in the withdrawal of irritation from the ^ 
viscera, the compress influence^ in a very marked manner 
the function of the brain and spinal cord, and, through 
them, the power of the bmbs. In this, as m othiT par- 
ticulars, it IS a kind of partial wet-sheet packing. That it 
soothes the brain Snd spinal cord is showp in this, that, it 
froslily applied when sleepless at nights, it is as certain a 
sedative and narcotic as can be taken. Or let a. person be 
wearied, jaded with walking or talking, and pv,t on the 
freshened compress, he will find renewed alacrity. An 
invalid will also quickly find the diflerence between 
walking with and without the compress, so much does it 
improve the walking power In all these cases, it acts by 
reducing visceral irritatjon, wliicli kept tlic circulation in 
the biam and spinal cord in the inpgular conditions which 
produce sleeplessness, restlessness, and oppression. I’hus 
quieting the brain by the medium of the viscera, it, on the 
other hand, causes the brain to cease from sending its 
morbid sympathies to the viscera. Its action in this way, 
however, is interfered with, if it be allowed to become too 
hot without bemg refreshed. Hence, it is not always 
advisable to wear it at night. In tliose who are hot con- 
stitutionally heavy sleepers, it is apt to break the sleep, or 
lender it exceedingly dreamy. On the same principle is to 
be explained an extreme state of mental fidget, which I 
have occasionally seen it produce, and which disappeared 
when it was refreshed. 

In many instances of nervous indigestion^ I have found 
it best to take the compress off during and for an hour or 
so after a meal, especially the heavy one of dinner ; it 
seemed to increase the fulness, &c., of the stomach. I can 
only explain this by its interfering with the nish of blood 
towards the stomach, which takes place when the important 
I’unctiou of digestion begins, and requires so much of the 
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secretorial power of that organ. Tlie heated compreas 
retains so much blood over the stomach as to counteract 
the rush of blood towards it. But in the course of an hour 
or two, digestion being fairly in progress, the stomach, 
(jongested with blood, heated, and becoming jaded with its 
labour, is assisted out of these disagreeables by a frcsli 
compress, which gives it power to expel flatulence, and 
draws -the now unnecessary quantity of blood from it. 
When applied to females who sufler from disorder of the 
upper organs of digestion, but are subject to excessive 
menstruation, it is advisable to coniine the compress to the 
portion of the abdomen above the navel In very excitable, 
out feeble persons, it is well to wear it only when walking, 
or on horseback. 

Sooner or later, the abdominal compress causes an 
omption of so»'o kind on the skin underneath it Before, 
or at the same tune with this, it may bruig on an exuda- 
tion of glutinous matters. In one case (of bad nervous 
headaclirf^ in a lady, who had taken enormous quantities of 
physic for itj, I saw jiii exudation ol' matters of a lin^wnish 
hue, which stillened the compress as if with starch, and 
gave out the unquestionable odours of colo(;yntli and aloes. 
It continued for one week in varying qminti'ty, then ceased, 
and bloke out again infiveweeits dfterwanls, continuing 
for a fortnight, and .smelling of aloes, gamboge, ml at 
times of camphor. I have often seen colours, and smelt 
odours of various kinds pervading the compress, but could 
never be certain of either* beyond the fact of a strong 
medicinal smell. In the instance alluded to, there was not 
the slightest doubt on the subject. 

Local ^(/iriprcsses are adjuvants to the abdominal one 
in certain maladies. Applied over gouty ami rheumatic 
joints, they certainly obviate a great deal of the i){im and 
tension attendant on the inflammation of tlio unyielding 
fibrous texture of the ligaments and muscular sheaths. In 
fact, in all local they are useful, although 

not curative. But if the pain be of the nevrnhjic kind, I 
have not found them of much use ; in nervoffs gout, for 
instance, they are infinitely less palliative than in the 
chalky kind ; in toothache from cold, they act with won- 
derful eflicacy, whilst in that of a jiurely sympathetic kind 
they avail little. Yet in the paroxysm oiscuitica^ a large 
wet compress round the tliigli is a pretty certain telief to 
it ; also in the nervous condition of tlie neck of the bladder 
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in males, which leads to the passage of frequent and small 
quantities of water, and is often an accompaniment of 
nervousness, the comijrcss to the perineum is of benefit. In 
these and some other instances, it would appear that if the 
nervous pain or irritation is severe enough to involve the 
surrounding tissues in temporary acute mflammation, the 
compress acts well. For the rest, it is well to apply it to 
all local pains and irritations : in most of them it will be 
very beneficial, and it never does harm. Like the abdo- 
mina] compress, the local one urges the part to exudation 
of matters and to eruption. The former generally consists 
of excessive deposit of cuticle in a semi-fluid state, and the 
quantity of this taken from the surface of a knee-joint in a 
single day would scarcely be credited. I cannot say that 
I have met with the medicinal exudation of ointments, 
&c , previously applied, which is mentioned in some works 
as of very common octsurrcnce. 

An excellent local compress is one applied all* over the 
head, and well covered with a thick dry nightcap,*. If the 
patient has plenty of hair, it is sufticient to wet that and 
cover it. In ordiiiiiry cold in the head, this compress worn 
all night is of almost certain eflicacy ; the patient awakes 
with his face bathed in perspiration, and the mucous 
membranes of the nose j^nu eyes free from irritation, and 
secreting their usual bland fluid. For feverish headaches 
and for sleeplessness, this is also a good remedy. 

For broucinal covgh, a compress is applied over the 
chest, and certainly facilitates expectoration ; that is, 
reduces inflammation. But here the synqiathics are even 
greater than in the abdomen ; and if retained too long, 
and without sufficient freshenmg, it is apt to induce faint 
ness, hysterical bilsathing, palpitations, &c. In sore^throat, 
of a purely inflammatory kind, a compress is useful ; but 
in relaxed sore throat it is doubtful, or at least shomd be 
very frequently changed 

It is well, during the application of compresses to any 
part, to wash it from time to time with cold water, on the 
same principle that one washes the body after packing in 
the wet sheet, to strengthen and give tone to the skin. 

I believe that a great deal remains to be observed and 
recorded concerning the operation of the compress in its 
^neral, that is, its abdominal, and in its local application. 
I feel amvincod that, in a quiet way, it works a f^eat part 
of the good result in chronic disease. 
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§ 5 . THE DRIPPING OR RUBBING SHEET. 

TLis is the first of those appliances of the water cure 
which act by stimulating^ the nervous and circulatory 
systems of the body. The remedies hitherto mentioned 
reduce irritation in the organs, and thereby leave their 
organic energy at liberty to act, if, after all, it be sufticient 
in degree — a point which the practitioner should be abh' 
to determine beforehand. Tn order to aid' it when thus 
set at liberty, certain lilimnlating means are used , these 
are the dripping sheet ^ cold and tepid siwngtng^ and the 
cold and tepid shallow hati,. Wlicn the state of irritation 
has passed on to that of obstruction and excessive conges- 
tion, and thof'ij>‘ nicp is oppressed, and unable to act trorn 
that cause, or wlien it is desirable to bring it into such 
play aslo induce a critical and vehemently counteracting 
action T»n the skin or rather great emanatones, other stimu- 
lating processes are found for that purpose in the 
process and the douche hath; to which the spinal leashing 
may be added. A minor process having the same aim is 
the foot hath, 

T^ho dripping sheet is generally used as a preparathe 
process for the skin, if that organ has been hitlierto un- 
accustomed to the impression of water below its own 
temperature : and the shock is considerably modified by 
the attendant friction. Tnc blood-vessels of tlie skin con- 
tract in the first instance, ami subsequently relax, admitting 
more blood into their calibre , a double action, which is 
reite#Ati.d I y the friction, until a good amount of blood is 
fixed in the skin, to be maintained by subsequent exercise. 
But besides, this stimulating imi»ression is made upon the 
myriads of nerves of animal life sjircad over the skin, and, 
denved from the brain and spinal cord, modifies the cir- 
culation in these last, and through them attects the vital 
energies of the viscera. It is in this manner that it takes 
off languor, gives alacrity to mind and limb, clears away 
intellectual and moral cloudiness, at the same time that it 
generates appetite, removes thirst, causes expulsion of 
flatulence, &c. More than this, its rciieatecl and frequent 
use will reduce some of the symptoms of very intmut 
derangement of the animal nervous system, such as atfcicks 
, of tic and violent spasms of the limbs and tnink. When 
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speaking of tlie wet-sheet packing, I have alluded to the 
favourable condition in which it placed the skin and viscera 
for the best re action on the subsequent process of the 
dripping sheet. Were the patient to remain just as he 
comes from the packing, his skin would be very liable to 
take cold from the operation of the air, the stimulus of 
which is not strong enough to insure sufficient re-action. 
But when the dripping Siect, with the friction, comes to 
play upon the skin with its organic energy accumulated in 
the packing, the re-action is great, the blood remains in 
the skin, and its presence prevents tlie taking of cold. 
Hence it, or some cognate process, is indispensable after 
the wet sheet packing. For this purpose it is sometimes 
prudent, in cases of great orgi^iic feebleness, to commence 
with a tepid sheet, and only gradually reach the cold 
temperature. But when it is used alone, the purpose 
of refreshing the animal nerves and the brain, or for 
reducing their painful or spasmodic aflections, it should 
always pe cold, and the accompanying friction strong and 
long-continued : six or eight sheets in succession are some- 
times thus administered. To very delicate persons I often 
apply, in the first instance, only fricJtion of the trunk and 
arms with a wet towel ; dry and dress those parts, and 
then have the legs rubbed* in like manner. Re-action and 
comfortable sensation may thus be obtained, which would 
be wanting were an entire sheet throwm at once over the 
entire body. In persons with apoplectic heads such a 
commencement is likewise advisable. 

As tlie dripping sheet, although less stimulant, answers 
in some degree the objects of the shallow bath, to be 
presently mentioned, it is a good substitute for it,»?vhen 
that batli is difficult to obtain, as in travelling. If there 
be feverish pulse and lieat, the dripping sheet taken at 
bed-time induces sleep, by relieving the brain from the 
irritation of the skin. But if there be no signs of feveri^- 
ness, it will rather prevent sleep, by excitmg the skin, 
whicli then excites the brain. 
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§ 6. THE SHALLOW BATH. 

This application is the next in tonic and stimulatiDi? 
action to the dripping sheet, and stands between that bath 
and the douche. Seated m eight or ten inches of water, 
with the. legs ext(*ndcd in it, the patient is sponged and 
splasked witli the water of the batli ; or, besides this, has 
more or less water poured over the shoulders, and very 
often over the head as well; considerable friction being, 
meantime, employed. Tims there is a constant displace- 
ment and renewal of waj^r on the surface, and repeated 
stimulation is thus applied to its nerves. The dripping 
sheet differs in having no renewal of fluid, and therefore 
affording much less stimulus, and withdrawing much less 
heat ; -^ilst i^ the douche the displacement and renewal 
of the water is not only more continuous, but is accom- 
panied bjithe additional stimulus derived fiom the weight 
of falling water. It is thus that patients suffering from 
active irritation commence with the dnpping sheet , and. 
irritation being subdued, and better re-aetion msured, end 
with the douche. Between these the shallow bath forms 
a very useful and widcly-a])plicable medium , patients are 
longer in that stage of chronic djsordor m which thev can 
bear the shallow bath, than in tJiose stages in which the 
dripping sheet is suiticieiit, or the done he too powerful. 

From the sitting position in which the patient is placed, 
the feet and hips are necesaarily more cooled and power- 
fully acted upon by the water than the other parts of the 
body. After the bath the detennmation of blood is greatest 
to wie lower extremities, and the great nervous centres 
of the^brain and digestive organs arc relieved by their 
sympathy with these parts. By the general ablution and 
rubbmg, a chill is prevented, and the circulation equalized 
on the whole surface of the body. 

When used alone, it is simply for the purpose of main- 
taining vigorous circulation on the surface, and the best 
time for taking it is on getting out of bed in the morning. 

r Employed after the envelopment in the wet sheet, it 
ates by indireiJtly fixing the circulation on the external 
. The wet sheet has the property of equalizing the 
circulation of blood, when it is congested on the mucous 
membrane, or in any internal part, and an increased 
quantity of blood flows towards the skin. But as the 
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warm vapour, which has been for some time surrounding 
the body when enveloped in the sheet renders the skin 
soft and sensitive, it becomes necessary to obviate this by 
stimulating the skin with* water, and inducing a slight 
shock, the secondary ctfect of which shall be to send a 
rushing tide of blood to the surface, and render it inde- 
pendent of the external atmosphere. Thus the blood is 
first of all gently drawn to tlie surface, by the soothing 
and gradual action of the wet sheet jmd the vaporous 
warmth that is generated, the skin at the same time being 
rendered sensitive, taking advantage of vhicli sensitive- 
ness, you, in the second place, l^y fruition in the shallow 
bath, cause a rush of blood to the skin ; and by repeating 
this double process day aftei day, a healthy and equable 
cireidation is induced throughout the bo(ly; the blood 
being at length permanently fixed in pn>u(ir quantity in 
the skin, at the expense of the morbid excess which 
existed heretofore in the diseased internal part. The more 
intense and great fixature of blood in internal paijs is, the 
more frequently tins process requires to be repeated and 
the longer continued. In some acute inflammations, indeed 
—as of the lungs or brain— Ihction in the shallow bath 
requu'os in some cases to be persevered in for a length of 
tune?, after using quickly xepeated wet sheets. 

The temperature of the shallow bath, after one wet 
sheet, will be regulated by the considerations that have 
been noted when speaking of the wet sheet itself. 

As a sequel to the swei/iii y proem, the shallow bath 
is employed to obviate the relaxation of the skm which 
would mfallibly ensue, were that surface merely dried after 
the outpouring of sweat by its blood-vessels. To these last 
the cold acts as a gniteful and beneficial tonic and' stimu- 
lant; but the secondary effect is still to fix a good quantity 
of blood on the exterior. The duration of the bath after 
sweating, varies from two to eight or ten minutes. The 
toTri]>eKrturo, as a general rule, is always cold; the frame 
tliat is suited for sweating being m most cases able to bear 
the common temperature of water. 

For the puTjioses aimed at in using ablution and friction 
after the ^eet or blankets, the shallow bath is in almost 
every particular preferable to the plunge bath. The 
.plentiful friction prodiuies an equally great and fixed cir- 
culatien of blood in the skin ; whilst the shock of the water 
^ being more gradually applied, no risk is to be apprehended 
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of tlie brain suffering from the sudden and violent revul* 
sion which accompanies the plunging up to the throat in 
cold water, the skm still glowing with heat. A physician 
should well examine his patient’s powers, and be well cer 
tided of the integrity and strength of his brain circulation, 
before he orders the plunge bath. 

The temperature of the shallow bath is regulated eii- 
tirelyliy the patient’s organic energy. It is of the greatest 
importance to ascertain this ; for, to a person with good 
re-activc power, too %varrifi a shallow bath will prove a 
cooling and miserable process, and will be followed by 
dabby, clammy, and pale «kin , whilst, if it he applied too 
cold to a very debilitated patient, the same results will 
Ibllow, hut 111 consequence of a more direct process. In 
the former case, the blood-vessels of the skm, not having 
received snfiick'ut stimulus, cannot re-act sulHoiently, and 
therefore receive and retain very little blood ; in the latter 
case they ha\o received too much stimulus, have thrown 
their bWod too vehemently on the internal organs, which, 
from fcebleimss, are unable to send it back again to the 
skin. Practitioners of the water cure should certainly 
i-efer to these considerations of organic energy in regu- 
lating tlio temperature of the shallow bath ; but to hear 
some piactitioners of dmg mcdi\^itiou, one would imagine 
that in no case should a temperature under the boiling 
point l)e applied to the human body ; whereas, it they 
would take the trouble to learn by experience, rather than 
assert in })rcjudice and ignorance, they would find that 
the body, even in a weak state, is capable of re-acting on 
a much lover temperature than even ignorance or preju- 
judice would imagine : and they are generally very imagina- 
tive foo.* Jiut it is, on the whole, better, m cases of 
bloodlessne.ss and emaciation, to begin at about 70'’ or 75°, 
and gradually reduce the degrees as we may find neces- 
sary. The rejieatcd shocks of renewed water in the 


* Thus two npolliocariea swore, the other dav, nt a coroner’s inquest, 
that water at 85'’ Fahrenheit would cause fatal congestion, and spoke 
of watei at that teinpOraiure as a edd bath, They did not swear that 
they had seen, it produce such a result, only to their belief i\)iJ3X it would : 
hut what is their belief worth without experience ? Not bo much even 
as that of the laceinan who passed lumselt off for a doctor and admi- 
nistered the hath, though accused of manslaughter for so doing. If 
they had coiibuUed medical writers on the subject, they wouM further 
have fuuud that 85*’ Fahrenheit constitutes a lepid bath. 
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Rponging and splashing, added to the abundant friction 
that should be employed, render complete re-action attain- 
able at that temx3erature at the ctommencement of even 
many extreme cjises of the above kind. 

Another mode of graduating the shock and modifying 
the bath to weakly persons, is by having water at 80® or 
85®, and washing the body with it first of all, and then 
gradually adding cold water, so as to reduce the tempera- 
ture to 65® or GO®. A very bearalile amount of stimulus 
is also giving by washing the patient in water at 80®, and 
then pouring cold water over the head and shoulders. To 
many this is more refreshing thsm either 80® or 50® alon(' 
would be. 


§ 7. THE SPINAL WASHING « 

This is a process of my own introduction , anti, although 
I had been tor some time employing it at the dak of the 
first edition of this work, 1 did not consider my observa- 
tion of it sufficiently matured to 8i>eak ofSt m a published 
fonn It is practised^thus .—The patient sits on a board 
placed across tlic lower en<l of a shallow or sitz bath, with 
his back turned towards^the bath. The bath attendmit 
then dips ii towel into a large can of cold water, and rubs 
it up and down the length ot the spine, not waiting until it 
is warmed by the patient’s body, but constantly changing 
the water in the towel, so as to^cnew the shock of the cold 
as often as possible Tiiis is continued ioi fiom three to 
ten minutes. 

The operation of this application will bo sufficiently 
obvious irom what has preceded. It stimulates % the 
constant!}' renewed cold , and the re-action is so great as 
sometimes to amount to a sensation of burning along the 
track of tlic spine. Applied too, as it is, immediately over 
a great nervous centre, it has a more direct and powerffil 
action on the nerves of locomotion and sensation, i)roceed- 
ing thence over the whole frame. By virtue of this, it 
clears the head, when it is confused, pained, or lethargic ; 
it gives alacrity to the limbs, and spreads over the slm a 
sense of comlort which is due to the stimulus propagated 
along its nerves. Further, by the sympathy with the 
organic* nerves it expels flatus from 4.he stomach and 
intestines , and occasionally acts as a very speedy aperient 
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In all this agency it imitates, at a distance, the douche, as 
■will be seen ; and I have accordingly found it useful as a 
preliminary of, and introduction to the former, in persons 
in whom it was esjiecially necessary to be cautious in the 
gradation of stimulus to be applied. There are even some 
for whom this particular process served every purpose of 
the dijiiche ; so sensitive and feeble were their systems. 

Precautions arc required, however. In cases of irritable 
spine, the nicest adjustment of the temperature of the 
water employed is necessary. If it be too cold it will 
induce headache, spine ache, or even spasm of some of the 
muscles of the arms or rTl)s. The same is apt to ensue if 
applied too long, or too nearly to the skull. In very deli- 
cate persons, I generally begin by using it only to the 
lower two-thirds of the spine; gradually extending it 
upwards, and \*ith that extension prolonging the duration 
of the bath and lowering the temperature of the water. 
Persons ^vho ( aniiot bear the cold of the sitz bath, re-act 
well up^u this process; and its effects are somewhat 
similar. It is for the most part applied twice in the day. 
The duration which is most tolerable to the majority of 
patients is five minutes. A good amount of dry friction 
should follow it. 

The several states to which the spinal wasliing is appli- 
cable, are nervous headache, congestion of the brain which 
arises from mental causes, hysterical palsy, dyspepsia with 
flatulence, constipation of t^o bowels, scanty and deficient 
menstruation, and chronic spinal irritation. My experience 
marks it as a most useful addition to the forms of water 
applications, as it aflbrds aid to the gradation of the water- 
treatomt in delicate persons ; a thing which is much 
wanteu. It is a great desideratum to have the means of 
increasing the power of the agents in exact uniformity Avith 
the augmenting powers of the patient. 


§ 8. THE DOUCHE. 

Under the head of “Shallow Bath,” I have referred to 
the stimulus afforded to the nerves of the skin by the 
repotitioUL of the shock in the acts of affusion and fj^ction, 

of the water in those acts. The whole result^of the shaSow 

0 n 
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bath thus applied is a re action towards the surface, and 
of tlie pulse, in proportion with the temperature of the 
water and the duration of the bath and friction; the 
colder the water and the lonj^er the friction, the greater 
the rc action—always supposing that the' body is in toler- 
able organic stren^li. But all this is a slow process 
compared with the douche, to which it has a close resem- 
blance, save in degree. In the douche, the stimulus alforde<l 
by the repeated dianges of water is verv much greater, for 
the water is pouring incessantly upon the body, and there 
fore is incessantly changing. By this too, a great amount 
of heat is withdraTra from the ciiriat^e. And instead of 
the friction of the luind eiiiployi'd in the shallow bath, there 
is the stimulus imparted by the wciglit of a column of 
water falling eighteen or twenty feet, and varying from 
one inch to two inches and a lialf m (liama^cr.* Besides 
this, the water is made to fall n])ontlic back and along the 
course of the siiiiial cord, when it is used ft)r prciducmg a 
constitutional change ; although it is also applicable as a 
topic4il remedy. The whole result then, of this incessant 
change of water, of this withdrawal of heat from the sur- 
face, of this weight of falling water upon a sensitive part 
of the body and along the course of the spinal cord, is to 
bring on an immediate ami great re-action of the nerves oi 
organic and animal life, and consequently of the ciiculatioii. 
Alter a shallow bath, this re-action is only obtained after 
more or less cxerusc, and is by no means to the same 
extent ; but after the douche? the pulse is immediately 
quickened, the nervous system roused and excited, and 
the' skin reddened and warmed. Hence it is oiic of the 
remedies only applicable to those who either hegm the 
water-treatment with a tohjrable amount of vital ^ergy, 
or at the latter end of the treatment, when, by means of 
the other processes, they have a(xjuired it. Applied 
moderately and for a short time, it is tonic to the brain 
and stomach, and derivative to the skin ; continued for a 
long time and for weeks in succession, it goes further, and 
aids in rousing that constitutional tumult which terminates 
in a crisis of some kind. 

A mode of moderating the application of the douche is 
to stand under it in such a manner that it ^oll not fall ^ 

• I employ douchfis at Malvern of the aeveral diameters of one inch, 
two inches, and two inches and a half, the fall being twenty feet. 
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right angles to the spine, bnt in a slanting manner. For 
this purpose it is sufficient to stoop but little. As the 
(‘apability of bearing its full force increases, the angle of 
the contact may be made less acute by stooping more. As 
the chief thmg to be feared in administering the douche 
is the effect on the brain and heart, I constantly tell my 
]>aticnt«,.in whom there is a possibility of such effect, to 
allow the column to fall only on the lower half or two- 
thirds of the spinal column; and I find many able to bear 
this wdio would be injured by its fall on the portion of 
si»inc near the head, or opposite the clicst. 

The douche is a ixiwerliu auxiliary to the general treat- 
ment, but its use requires great discretion — a careful 
inquiry into the state of the constitution of the patient, 
and a knowledge of tlic pathological state he may be 
labouring uudef. It puts tlu^ wliole system into a state 
of activity and cvcilcmciit, fomng the blood to the sur- 
face, acting on the stoniacdi and bowels, and iiUTcasiiig 
the activity of all the functions Wlion used at the proper 
time, it forwards the ciisis that the system may be pre- 
paring. 

It IS never apiilicable as long as any amount of local 
irritation exists ; and to ascertain the exact point at wliich, 
such irritation being about to cinsc, the system requires 
to be stimulated and aided in its efforts to throw it on the 
exterior, some tact and experience are required. If a 
patient be sent under the ^ouche in w^hom there is an 
inflammatory condition of the stomach, for instance, this 
will certainly be exasjieratcd, and the head will simul- 
taneously suffer. For, as the shock of the falling water is 
first in. Jresseu upon the extremities of the nerves which 
proceed directly from the brain, it is conveyed immediately 
to the latter organ, which, sympathizing strongly at all 
times (and esi)ecially in the supposed case) with the 
stomach, transmits to the inflamed digestive organ the 
shock itself received from the skin ; and thus brain and 
stomach are tlirown into disorder at once, and headache, 
tremblings of the legs, somnolence, and sometimes nausea, 
are induced. 

For the same reason the douche is inapplicable in cases 
of apoplectic fulness of the head, though not always so in 
congestive or aimic fulness of that organ. And gre^t care 
is r^uisite in determining which of these states pre- 
dominates, In pure congestion of the brain, unaccom- 
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ptuiietl by any inflammatory condition of the digestive 
canal, well-regulated douching is of the first benefit, and 
will pre'^^ent the palsy of the limbs which more or less 
extensively follows if it be left to itself. Whereas the 
same m apoplectic fulness would in all probability hasten 
a seizure ; and, unfortunately, such has been the result in 
some establishments where the advice of competent nfedical 
men has been dispensed with. 

So also when that species of indigestion is present, in 
which the ncr\"es of the entire abdomen have lost their 

} lower of controlling the circulation tliere, and now the 
iver, now the stomach, and again the bowels, are the seats 
of transitory inflammations, and tho constant sjonptom is 
an irritated or dejiressed state of mind, the douche is 
rarely applicable, or requires to be used with reference to 
the passing condition a^ shown by the pult^, tongue, &c. ; 
it may thus be beneficial to-day, and injurious to-morrow, 
and the physician must exercise his attention and dis- 
crimination accordingly. Such cases are but too frequently 
those which come for assistance from the water cure, after 
seeking it for a long time in vain from other plans of 
treatment. 

()n the other hand, the douche is highly beneficial, and 
may be freely einjiloyed hen, ly fomentations, wet-sheet 
ing, and sitz baths, &c., local inflammations of the mucous 
membranes of the digestive or urinary canals have been 
subdued, and the tonic cffccti^ of the treatment alone are 
required This is the reason why it is so seldom used in 
the outset of the treatment ; for the inflammatory states in 
questicQ form the basis of the great majority of diseases 
that arc presented to the water cure. • 

Again, when the malady of the solid organs of digestion 
—the liver, spleen, and sweetbread— consists in a slugmsh 
retention of blood in their substance, which impedes their 
function, and thus generates slowness and imperfection of 
digestion, torpid bowels, &c., the state, in short, to whi((^ 
the term “obstruction*^ is commonly applied ; in such case^ 
a stimulus applied to tho extremities of the nerves, and 
transmitted through the whole nervous system, rousing the 
circulation, is what is wanted, and is well supplied by the 
douche. 

Wh^ a similar state of “obstruction” exists, and has 
existed for a long time in some portion of the brain or 
spinal cord, maintaining a state of palsy, of more or fewer 
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of the voluntary rauscles ; in palsy of some years’ standing, 
and when the appetite and digestion are good ; this appli- 
cation of the douche is of the first consequence. But, as 
before exj)lained, there must he no local internal infiam- 
mation. 

When more or fewer of the limbs have been stiffened 
by^hl rheumatism or gout, and the chronic inflammation 
and derangement of the digestive organs, which first caused 
this lamentable state, have been subdued in a great degree, 
or entirely, the douche plays a powerful part in repro- 
ducing that action of tlic* joints themselves, which aftbrds 
the natural lubricating fluid in them, as well as rousing 
that action in the nervous system which enables the 
muscles of the limbs to resume their function, and thus 
assist in getting tlie joints into play again. Here, too, the 
internal inflaimnation must be first of all got rid of ; in 
every ca^c tins is a sine r/ud non. 

In patients who— from the devastating effects of mer- 
curial o!‘ iodine courses- have that portion of the nervous 
system which regulates the circuktion and secretion 
shattered, and the functions of digestion and hhod-moMnig 
are rendered vicious, and the blood therefore vavpxire and 
unfit to nourish the body in a liealthy manner, the douche, 
by powerfully rousing the flagging nerves in question, 
and thus causing improved circulation and digestion, is 
essential ; in conjunction, however, with other ai)propriate 
parts of the watcr-treatmenl. 

Such is a very brief outline of the conditions of body 
which require, or are opposed to, the employment of this 
powerful agent of the water cure. Circumstances of the 
pulse •the nervous energy, and of the skin, may and do, 
from lime to time, arise in the course of a general malady, 
which call upon the practitioner to use the douche for a 
few days and then stop ■ but it is impossible to detail those 
circumstances in any book, however extended; medical 
precision and tact, combined with experience, alone can 
appreciate them. 

The local application of the douche also requires con- 
sideration. The particular phase of the disorder in the 
part should be ascertained, and the quantity of douching 
well adapted ; otherwise the chances are, that an inflam- 
mation almost extinct may be roused into activity, •lhave 
seen this happen in the knee of one of those clever persona 
who fancy that, because the remedy is plain water, and is 
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not written in Latin, every one is a good judge of its appli 
cation ; he vigorously douched a joint from which all pain 
and swelling liaLl gone, and in which stiffness only re- 
mained ; the inflammation, pain, and swelling reappeared, 
and he was ill with it for many weeks. Moreover, the 
douche is a part of an entire treatment, and cannot be 
applied locally with benefit unless the viscera have been 
reduced in thou irritation ; all the douching in the world 
will not cure a chronically-diseased elbow or shyulder, if 
the stomach and liver secrete morbidly. The ordinary 
rule is, to apply it on the hack i^pd spine for a given time, 
so as to aflect the whole body, and then to use it for a 
period to any part of the body which may require it. 


§ 9. THE SWEATING PEOCESS. 4 

In tliis process, the excitation of the whole ncr^^ous 
system, and of the circulation, is produced by accumulated 
hat applied to the surface ; and although in this it (lilfers 
from the douche, which excites by the incessant application 
of cold, the result u])(tQ tjie functions in question is pretty 
nearly the same. The^ douche, however, implies the 
greater amount of visceral energy, since the excitement is 
a re-action on the immense and rapid witlidrawal of heat 
froni the surface, and on the indirect stimulus thus aftorded , 
but m the sweating iirocess, the direct stimulus of heat is 
applied to that surface, excites and irritates the nerv'es of 
the skip, that exentement and irritation are conveyed 1^ 
sympathy to the brain and viscera, and both theniabour 
to (frive blood towards the skin sufticient to force ami 
supply a copious perspiration. By virtue of this exciting 
action, the sweating process is rightly esteemed one of the 
most effectual means of rousing torjnd and ohstruM, 
viscera into activity, by throwing an immense amount of 
irritation on the exterior surface, and thus leaving their 
function in better state to be enacted. Hence it is espe- 
cudly useful in the turgid and congested conditions ofth 
tiver, whether those induce indigestion with jaundiced 
skill, or gout, or rhumatism, or dropsy; in all these it 
acts b> rousing the circulation, calhng a great amount of 
olood and excitement to the surface, and thus producing 
dcTivation in favour of the obstructed viscus. How the 
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relief of this _ diminishes the symptoms which constitute 
the diseases in question, will be seen under those parti- 
cular heads. 

Patients who come to try the water cure have generally 
been told by their previous medical advisers that “ they 
may try tlie sweating ])ruces 3 , but upon no account the 
wet- sheet packing.” This has happened so often, that it 
lias cefiscd to amuse or astonish me, by the ignorance of 
pliysiology displayed in it. The truth is, that if there be 
one process of the water cure more easily abused, and 
therefore more dangerous than another, it is the sweating 
process. Compared witii the wet-sheet packing, it is a 
hazardous remedy, for it excites and taxes the nervous and 
circulating syst(*ms in an extraordinary manner, whereas 
the wot sheet soothes them in an equally extraordinary 
manner j and*i appielicnd that the patients who require 
soothin£are mliintely more numerous than those who can 
bear to be excited in the head and about the heart Ac- 
cordingly, the sweating is to be avoided whenever there is 
active irritation of the viscera or feverish symptoms of the 
skin, pulse, mouth, &c. Thus, it is improper in cold and 
influenza* it aggravates them, whilst the wet sheet is 
rapidly benefiinai. 

In most eases where there is®a determination of blood 
to the head, or where tlierc is reason to suspect the 
existence of chronic disease m the brain, the sweating must 
be pKKitised with very great care and discrimuiation. 
Where there is extensive chronic inflammation in the 
digestive mucous membrane— in some cases of hypo- 
chondriasis, iiritability of the heart, nervous debility, &c., 
this f icess must he deferred, or not used at all. Where 
these. contra indications do not exist, and the sweating 
still produces a loss of flesh, or an increased state of irri- 
tability— when tlie patient does not feel well, and obtain 
full reaction after the bath — in such cases it is advisable to 
discontinue it. 

With the repetition of this process, great changes take 
place ; at first, the perspiration is small in quantity, cl^ 
111 its nature, and difficult to he produced ; as the patient 
advances, it becomes more jjrofuse, and impregnated with 
the most disagreeable odours— viscid and glutinous— of 
a dark yellow and even brown colour, and sour, fetid, &c,, 
in its smell. When those morbid phenomena ajiflear, the 
perspiration may be considered of a critical natura As a 
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general rule, where there is no evident reason why this 
process should not be used, sweating, follo^^ed by tlie cold 
bath, is not debilitating ; what is lost in one way is re- 
paired in another. The appetite is so much increased, and 
the functions of the skin and digestive organs so improved, 
that the loss of a little fluid by sweating has only a salutary 
eftect. Fat is replaced by hanl elasth; flesli, and languor 
and debility give way to a state of cheerfulness and 
activity. 

It is necessary to bear in mind, that it is not the mere 
pouring out of sweat that relieves or cures disease. What 
18 desired to be done by the swi^ating process is, to rouse 
the system to those ettbrts of cure whhih constitute the 
peculiarity of treatment by the water cure. The sweat 
poured out is only an indication that these efforts have 
been made j in the same sense that the crisis is only an 
indication of similar efforts on a more continuous scale. 
Hence, if we find that the process taxes the ‘patient’s 
powers, and especially his head, it is jiroper, for the first 
time or two, to take him out of the blankets and use the 
bath, when a considerable heat has accumulated in the 
skin, and before any sweat has flowed. In this manner 
we are enabled to cocm?, as it were, the skin into sweating, 
without exciting the braiy and nerves in a haimful way ; 
for after a few trials of this kind, the skin opens and gives 
out its fluid, without any injurious straining of the 
system. 

Another way to counteract "the headache which some- 
times attend sweating, is to place a towel, well wrung out 
of cold water, over the stomach and bowels^ and then envelop 
the patient for the process. A brisk wait, or a lightjneal, 
taken two or three hours previously, ofttimes, tou. curtails 
the process ; but it is generally better to obtain tne*sweat 
without those aids j it is then more entirely the work of 
th|i;j5iBystem ; there is less of forcing in it ; it is more 
and therefore more beneficial. 

The usual water cure mode of inducing perspiration is 
by accumulated blankets tightly bound round the patient. 
I confess to have been strongly jirryudiced in favour of 
this mode and against any other, from a belief that the 
general excitement of the syftem, as shown in quickened 
. pulse, &c., and which it is so essential to produce, could 
only betfoused by the gradual accumulation of the body’s 
own heat in the coverings alluded to. I have sub^ 
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quently had occasion to throw aside this prejudice, in 
consequence of having ascertained, by repeated experi 
raents, that a hot-air bath (from which, however, the head 
is carefully excluded) causes all these phenomena of ner- 
vous and circulatory excitement in equal degree, the pulse, 
in both ciiscs, rising from twenty to thirty beats m the 
minute, until the breaking out of perspiration. And not a 
sraairadvantagc of this air bath is, that it occupies from 
thirty to forty-five minutes, whilst the blanket-packing is 
a business of from three to five hours. Still, the head is 
taxed in both , and it is therefore sometimes advisable, 
as already stated, to begin hy simply heating the patient in 
blankets, imd by degrees advancing to the full perspiration. 
Where it is desirable to actually purr/e the skin, as in 
cJmllcy gont^ in old rh^vmnhm^, and sometimes in c/ro/w/, 
the air bath kis the decided advantage of causing and 
keeping up a more profuse sweat. On the other hand, 
when wo n^nly desire the sweat as an evidence of excite- 
ment, amd the warmth of weather curtails the blanket 
process, it may be as well to employ it. 

But this hot-air bath, v/ith the exdusion of the head, is 
a very difterent thing from sw^eatiiig, as lias been done, in 
rooms heated to 15(r of Fahrenheit, the patient Jyreaihwg 
air at that degree of temperjituio.* 

The inlialation of hot and diy air is in every way dele- 
terious. It carries otf all the moisture that ought to 
lubricate the windpipe and air- passages of the lungs, and 
thus renders the mucous linings of those parts especially 
sensitive. Not only so, the immediate contact of the 
stimulating atmospheie with the sensitive lining of the 
air tuljgs wa.^' never intended by nature, and the mucus is 
pouri-> out for protection from such contact. Accordingly, 
this hot dry air, by abstracting the moisture, tends to 
produce cough and sense of stricture about the chest 
This was the leading objection to the use of Arnott’s stove 
in chambers, as all may remember; and it was a very 
valid one. 

But, further, it is in complete opposition to the prin- 
ciples of the water cure to irifiale heated air at all. 
lightly proceeding on the doctrine, that the blood is to 
be rendered healthy, so as to permit the body to work its 
own restoration, the admission of i^ure cool air into the : 
lungs, for the purpose of oxygenizing that fluid, is •above 
all essential Now hot air, being rarefied, does not con- 
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tain one-lialf the oxyg;('n that cold air does, and the blood 
consequently loses just by one-half its vivifying and 
strengthening agency; tlie dark blood from the veins 
is not sutlicicntly changed by the air, and a blood unfit 
for the purposes of life is allowed to flow through the 
body, and especially in the brain, whore it congests, and 
produces the tense headache that attends the inhalation of 
hot air. The consequence of all which infallibly is, that 
when rheumatism, and one or two other complaints, arc 
viflieved by this hot-air sweating (and they have been so 
relieved), their return may be relied upon; no cure has 
been effected, because the ati^ first princii)]o of cure — 
the formation of a healthy, rich blood, to enable the borb' 
to effect its oAvii restoration — has been sinned against. 
It is one of the abuses of the water cure that ought to be 
deprecated by all who understand that cure and wish it 
success. 

All e.>sential seijuence to the sweating proces’^i is a cold 
bath, cither the shallow' bath, or the plunge ol douche. 
The object is to restore to the skin the tone Avliich it has 
lost, for the time, by the direct apiilication of heat, and by 
the excessive play of its function m sweating. The water 
should therefore always be cold , and for another reason. 
It IS desiiable to makf»an impression on the centres of 
the nervous system, in those maladies m which the 
sweating process is proper, and this is most effectually 
made by the impression of cold on the skin at the moment 
when it liolds an immense ainount of heat, and is ready 
to transmit quiclcly and precisely the stimulus of the cold , 
the brain, meanwhile, having been put into a position to 
receive and n^adily re-act upon any such impressiomon the 
extremities of the nerves of the skin. Tlie result of the 
impression and re-actioii is an amount of light and exlii- 
larating feeling, that cannot fail to act favourably upon 
the parent mischief, and at the same time, a symptom 
of its relief. In old standing palsy, I have employed the 
douche after the sweating with much benefit ; it is much 
more effectual than the plunge baths, the action of which 
is not so striking as might be expected. 

1 will not stay to answer the very old and long exploded 
objection to the application of cold water when the skin 
is damp with perspiration, procured in a pojsnve state qf 
the ]My, Old ladies of both sexes, who have never seen 
it employed, hold by the danger and destruction that 
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attend it ; but tlieir opinion may be j^rofitably exchanged 
for that of persons who, like myself, sec it clone every day 
with no pailiclc of danger, and with considerable benefit. 
The hot, comfortable blankets in which such old ladies 
reioice require, as I have said, more care in administration 
than the cold bath which follows them. 


^ 10 . FOOT AND HAND BATHS, AND MINOR ABLUTIONS 
AND ^RICTIONS. 

Whilst the preceding processes of the water-treatment 
have been mourned over as most dangerous, foot baths and 
hand baths have been ridiculed as most inert Practical 
investigation, ^lowcver, sets aside this objection ; one 
instaiKje jn which a cold foot bath has relieved a nervous 
headache or toothache, or in which it has Avarmed the feet, 
is wortn*a thousand assertions about the absurdity of such 
a remedy from ignorant exiierience. Besides, physio- 
logical facts arc in favour of its power in acting sympa 
thetically on the function of the brain and spinal cord, and, 
through them, on the visiicra. The feet and hands, the 
soles and palms esiK'cially, confain an accumulation of 
animal nerves and of blood-vessels wliicjh is not equalled 
by any portion of the exterior of the body. This is neces- 
sary to them as the organs ^if touch and prehension, and 
of station and walking. In these characters a verj" large 
quantity of animal nervous matter is essential to them, in 
order to bind them by the closest sympathies with the 
great •^entroa of thought and volition, so that their appli- 
cations and movements may be accurately directed by the 
mind. Disease shows this close sympathy , in no part of 
the body does pai7i appear in more exquisite form than in 
the maladies of the feet and hands— witness ffout and whit- 
low. Lock-jaw, an evidence of the most intense irritation 
of the brain and spinal cord, is more frequently induced 
by wounds of the feet and hands, particularly the former, 
than by those of any other part of the frame. The least 
ticklesomo persons prove exceedingly so when the opera- 
tion is performed on the soles of the feet and palms of the 
hands. Wlien the brain is oppressal, and stupor ^ 
overcome it, to what part are stimulating remedies applied 
for the purpose of relieving its circulation, after all other 
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applications have failed] To the congeries of animal 
iierA^es in the sole of the foot. ’When the brain is htint, 
where are reviving remedies mure effectually applied] 
To the congeries of animal nerves in the palms of the 
hands. 

These considerations are wortli recalling, when the 
efficacy of foot and hand baths is in question. Tliey aid 
the numberless facts which attest the power of those 
remedies in relieving a variety of nervous conditions — 
pain, lassitude, fidgets, &c. — which show an irregular or 
congested state of the circulation in the brain and spinal 
cordl But inasmuch as they rcuicdy the circulation m those 
animal nervous centres, they also act upon the ganglionic 
nervous centre in the digestive organs ; and it is found 
accordingly that flatulence, nausea, sinking, gnawing, and 
other morbid sensations aliout the stomac]:^ are materially 
relieved by foot and hand baths. And with this double 
lelief, freshness and alacrity are imparted to the frame 
generally. By this beneficial operation, they rfBsist the 
more general means of the water cure, although themselves 
only palliative of iiarticular symptoms. Yet how necessary 
IS tins subjection of smaller symptoms in the course of 
chronic disease! Sometimes they are coupB d^epingle^ 
which exasperate the hadmg nudady into an incurable 
inveteracy. 

The shock and friction of the feet and hands in these 
baths has, for a secondary result, the attraction and 
retention in those parts of a'^eat quantity of blood, and, 
consequently, of increased temperature there. In fact, a 
cold foot bath of twelve or fifteen minutes, followed by a 
walk of half an hour, is the most certaiu way to w^m the 
feet that can be devised: just as, per contra^ the most 
certain way to insure cold feet is to soak them in Jwi 
water. The same applies to the hands. When the patient 
is in condition to take it, a walk is necessary to obtain the 
circulating re action alluded to. When he is not, and the 
action of a foot bath is desirable, I usually order some 
mustard flour to be added to the cold water, and prolonged 
dry friction with rough towels or brushes to succeed the 
bath ; this seldom fails to cause re-action and warmth. In 
eithjsr case, the warmth remains for several hours. Very 
frdmently I have heard persons say they have not known 
gpl feet since they began to take cold foot baths. 

^It is necessary to bear in mind that the water should 
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not be deeper than the feet. The object is to gradually 
warm the water, and thus render the rc-action sfnidual and 
])ermanent; and this would not happen with too large a 
quantity. A small quantity of snow rubbed upon a frost- 
bitten part will gradually restore it, when a large quantity 
oi* ice, or, on the other hand, boiling water, would annihi- 
late idtulity at once. It is preferable that the feet should 
be nibbed by an attendant, and not against each otlier, 
especially in nervous and debilitated poisons, in whom the 
exertion would bo likely to mar any good to be anticipated 
from the re-action. 


Partial ablutions and frictions are beneficially employed 
on other parts of tlie body against individual symptoms. 
Tlie head-bath 4s an instance : when tlie bram is wearied 
and the whole body fatigued, it is most reviving to keep 
the back 6f the head up to the ears in cold water for five 
or eight ?ainutes. Beyond this I have not found, from 
this topicfd bath, any of the astounding results that have 
been attributed to it by some writers. Where there is 
the smallest tendency of blood to the head, it, at least, 
docs as much harm by the strir'tly horizontal j) 08 ition it 
requires, as it can do good by the isostraction of heat from 
the scalp. 

In local spasmodic pains continued friction with tlie 
hand and constantly renewed cold water is very effectual ; 
a cloth frequently dipped in the water will do, but on the 
whole the hand is better— why, it may be hard to say. 
In this way I have put an end to sudden and severe 
veuraf'tic pains of the knees and shoulders ; and even to 
bad ntj'voiis headache^ by frictions on the nape of the 
neck. I have relieved a spasmodic state of tlm urethra 
by friction and ablution of the loins and downwards, where 
the nerves going to the urinary organs are given off by 
the spine. 

In relaxed so9*e throaty relief will be found from pouring 
a stream of cold water on the na|^ of the neck, and letting 
it run over to the front of the ^roat, the patient holding 
his head over a basin. This should be continued for three 
or four minutes ; wet friction should then be used for eight 
or ten minutes; and the whole process repeated twice or 
thrice a day, • 
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§ 11. WATER DRINKING. 

All the preceding details of the wattir cure effect a 
change in the nervous energy of the body, and in the 
dutribatiou of its blood. Wc now come to those details 
which more immediately operate in changing the quality 
of the blood ; and these are water drinking, food, air, and 
exercise. 

1 have already (page :i5J) givcm my reasons for 
repudiating tlic indiscrunmatc prescription of lai go water 
drinking in the cure of chronic slisease. A great number 
of cases— of n(rvousne8&, lor instance— depend on irregular 
distribution of blood alonci. In such, lai’ge quantities of 
water arc decidedly iiiiunous— they augment tlie nervous- 
ness tenfold. In anoth(*r set of cases — tl>>sc with blood 
tending towards the liead -they are decidedly dangerous 
Again, when the patient has a Very irritable pulse, and is 
constitutionally a person of vivid sensations, lars^ water 
drinking is rarely admissible. From three to six tumblers 
daily are the limits m such instances as the above ; and 
that should be taken in very divided quantities, a wine- 
glassful at a time l>eing often as much as is good. In all 
these cases, as well as some of the “worst instances ot 
nervous indigestion, the great centre of the nutritive 
nerves is so exquisitely sensitive, that the shock of even 
half a tumbler of cold water upon the stomach is trans- 
mitted to the brain, and therii causes giddiness, ('onfusion, 
nervous aching, &c., and this the more certainly tlie lower 
the temiierature of the water. On tins account, I have 
now and then raised the water to 55*^ or 58°, wli^jn the 
drinking of it was indispensable, until the nerves of the 
stomach became more able to bear the natural temperature ; 
and have been consoled for the heresy therein implied by 
the benefit therefrom obtained. For, as the external 
remedies derive from the interior to the exterior of the 
body, the stomach becomes less sensitive, and both the 
temperature and the dose may be carefully increased. 
This stimulating property of cold water taken internally 
should always be kep^ in mind. Most of those who know 
neJhing, but assert a great deal, about the water cure, say 
^t water drinking lowers the powers of the body, whilst 
many ^professors of the water cure order such extrav^ant 
#oses of it as to make one think they consider it a very 
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kveak aj'cnt. Botli err in not recos^nizJnf,^ the stimulating 
jhanicter alluded to, and which requires due ai^portion- 
ncut to individual rases. The cold of the water stimuhdea 
:he blood-vessels of the mucous membrane, and expels the 
blood from them. For tins reason it is that it is necessary 
bo drink some water after every bath, this last always 
musinj^a flow of blood, for the time, towards the internal 
inembraiies, to remedy which cold water is dnink, imd 
3xercise taken immediately. Indeed, without tliesc precau- 
tions, the external ]>roccsses would fail in half their good 
effect, or bo positively harmful. But if the blood-vessels 
of the mucous ineinbraiie ^^are excessively irritable, this 
stimulation by the cold may cause violent reaction in them, 
and thus actually hicreime the quantity of blood m them. 
Here, then, is a reason for enre in the quantity of cold 
conveyed by th 4 water to the stomach. Fmther, the cold 
of the water stimulates the extremities of the nerves which 
come lrom*the brain and spmid cord to the iniisinilar coat 
of the stfiiiach, and convey sensations to and fiom those 
parta The result of this stimulation is contraction of the 
muscular coat, and this contraction consiiUUes one 

of the well-known consequences of cold water drinking. 
But here, again, if too much cold be aiiplied, this contrac- 
tion will amount to spasm, of the si^iiiach — an event 1 have 
witnessed m not a few instances of persons who treated 
themselves by certain water-cure treatises, whuih record 
the wonderful effects of wonderful imbibitions of cold 
water. • 

Added to the stimulus of cold is the stimulus of weight, 
'which so heavy a liquid as water cannot fail to afford, ami 
together with 'he weight, tho hulk should be considered. 
It is tiuG, that absorption of the water speedily takes 
place : but it is more or less speedily, according to indi- 
'vidual peculiarities. Very many sufferers from nervous- 
ness and nervous indigestion will give marks of very slow 
absorption, by rejecting a portion of the water after an 
hour or more. Absori)tion is quickened by exercise ; but 
if the patient be distressed by too largo a quantity of 
water taken at once, exercise becomes a painful or impos- 
sible thing to him. Between the inordinate stimulation of 
cold and of weight, and of bul^ the stomach distresses, 
and almost paralyzes the brain and seat of the will; 
whereas, if taken in proper quantity, water is one df the 
most effectual sustainers of the animal nervous system 
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and of locomotion : many persons, whom walking before 
breakfast would distress, are enabled to do so with comfoit 
and alacrity by taking small draughts of cold water. Here, 
then, is another reason for discriminating in the prescrip- 
tion of water drinking. 

Supposing the water absorbed and carried into the cir- 
culating blood, it then proves a stimulus to every capillary 
blood-vessel m the body. It thus quickens the great 
functions of nutrition, of deposit, and of waste, which arc 
carried on in these minute and mysterious extremities of 
the wondrous circulating systeigi. Quickening their office, 
it also quickens that of their gieat centre— the heart, and 
the pulse becomes more rapid wdth coiiious w^ater drinking. 
But as a large proportion of the capillaries of the body 
exists in the brain and the spinal cord, their increased 
function in those organs pioves a source of augmented 
nervous jihcnomena, the sensations becoming generally 
more vivid, and the processes of digestion, &c , going on 
in tlie viscera being felt, wdneh the brain had previously 
failed to recogrdze. Some excitation of the nervous 
system is unquestionably unavoidable in the course of 
rousing the self-restorative power of the body; but the 
exposition I have briefly offered of the mode in which 
water drinking operat<m on the nervous and circulating 
systems, may warn persons, as yet uninformed of the 
science of tlie winter cure, from the folly and hg-zard of 
I)rescribing or taking the liuge doses of water whitdi were 
at first thought and taught to be essential in all cases of 
disease. 

Still, as I have all along repeated, there are cases of 
torpid i obstructed function, in which it is both is^fe and 
ne<;essary to prescribe copious water drinking. In these, 
nothing short of considerable stimulation of the nervous 
and circulating systems by the cold, the bulk, and the 
action in the capillaries imjplied by the water, suffices to 
bring into play the conservative power of the body. But 
there is nothing to fear for the head or heart in such 
cases ; the functions of both are far too much oppressed 
to be suddenly driven to the other extreme. Yet in no 
ca^e is it desirable to swallow the twenty or thirty turn* 
WSh before breakfast, which, we are told, are so delightful 

^ , and refreshing. It is to be hoped they were tumblers of 
shortSneasure, 

[ From what precedes, it is plain that water should he 
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drunk in that state of the stomach which best fits it to 
receive and to transmit its stimulus, as well as to absorb 
it most readily. If the stomach does all these readily, a 
smaller quantity of water produces an equal result with a 
larger quantity in a less favourable condition of stomach. 
When the stomach is emptv, and has been so for several 
hours,., its nervous as well as its absorbent energy has 
accumulated, and the water stimulates, and is absorbed 
Avith alacrity. When the brain has been at rest for several 
hours, it and the whole nervous system are in the best 
state for receiving stimulation from the stomach. Accord- 
ingly, these conditions obtaining in both organs in the 
early morning, after sleep, and before breakfast— that time 
is best fitted for water drinking— the prmcipal portion of 
which should, therefore, be practised then. In other parts 
of the da}', fo*.i, like reason, water should be tiiken three 
or four hours after meals, and immediately after every 
bath or pi-ocess whatever. Exercise of some sort should 
follow Uki drinking, in order to promote absorption. If 
very much heated with exercise, the water should be drunk 
very slowly. In most cases of vimoiis indigestion, a 
tumbler of very cold water, taken in sips an hour ana a 
lialf after a meal, or even earlier, assists the stom^h, 
heated and laded by tlie process of^ligestion, in its laborious 
function ; this is the only exception tliat I am aware of, to 
the rule of drinking with the stomach empty. 

The rubbish which is talked about water drinking causing 
diopsy, thin blood, weak stcfltnach, &c., is disposed of intho 
Appendix. ' 




§ 12. AIR AND EXERCISE, 

As in the preceding article, so in this, I am compelled 
to animadvert on the indiscriminate rule, or rather no rule, 
that has been imported into this country. Of air, indeed, 
it may be said, that an invalid cannot have too much, 
provided it be of the right temperature and hygrometric 
quality ; seated or exercising, let him take as much as he 
pleases. But this is not the climate for such happy com- 
bination of atmospheric qualities; and to thrust aU 
patients alike into all winds that may blow is heroic, but 
may prove hurtful to some of tixem Still, anything like 

2 D 
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“ coddling ” should be avoided ; patients should have 
abundance of air, and it is only necessary to regulate well 
the outgoings of asthmatic, pulmonary, and certain neuro- 
pathic persons, who shoula especiidly avoid east and 
south-east winds and night air. The morning air, like the 
morning sun, is the finest in its operation on the nervous 
svstem, and that system is then in the best position, after 
sleep, to receive its influence. The walk before breakfast 
is, tlierefore, the most requisite of any in the day. The 
air of towns is inimical to the cure of chronic disorders, 


except some rare instances of that protean disease, asthma. 
That of hills is the best, becauoc the most dry, and the 


most stimulating; and it thereby eilects the greatest 
changes in the blood. Low situations, and even high 
situations with a clayey, retentive soil, mar very much the 


curative process. 

The air of rooms in which patients under the water cure 
sit, should never, even in wmter, exceed SS'* or 58^ : and 
even lower is desirable. That of their bed-roomfr should 


be ten or fifteen degrees lower, and, indeed, can scarcely 
be too cold. When the body is warm with bed-clothes, 
air at 36" or 38", is much more conducive to sleep than 
that at 65" or 70", to which temperature some persons 
raise the atmosphere o^ their bed-rooms. Everybody 
(especially the excitable neuropathic) sleeps better m wmter 
than in summer. 


With regard to exercise, it must be regulated entirely 
by the state of the patient’s nervous system, qnd by the 
food he takes and digests. If there be none of that 
nervousness which begets tremulousness of mind and body, 
and if tlie stomach allows of the digestion of a fair qufintity 
of meat and other nutritious articles, the patient ought to 
walk a good deal, in order to dissipate the nervous energy 
and the aliment. To tell persons to live low, and take 
constant exercise, or, on the contrary, to feed them highly, 
and keep them on the sofa, with the view of strengthening 
them (as I have kno\m to be attempted), is an absurdity 
of which one would imagine an educated physician inca- 
pable. did we not hear sometimes of the injunction to 
“ walk, walk, walk,” being laid indiscriminately upon all 
patients alike. Only consider what parts are drawn upon 
m the act of walking. You bring into play the seat of 
the well, the brain, and spinal cord ; examine^ therefore, 
what is the condition of those parts, whether it be one of 
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irritation and excessive function, or of oppression and 
deficient function ; if the former, you most unquestionably 
increase the irritation by exercise of the will in long walk- 
ing, just as you would inflame your eyes by prolonged use 
of them ; if the latter, you do right to urge the will into 
action, in order to overcome the oppression. But when 
you exoite the brain and spinal cord by walking, you 
excite, by sympathy, the great organic centre at the 
digestive organs ; so that it behoves to consider the state 
of those organs, whether it be one of irritation and exces- 
sive function, or of oppjession and deficient function. 
Now, it so happens that tnese conditions of the digestive 
organs correspond with similar states of the brain and 
spmal cord, and that, therefore, the same rule, as regards 
exercise, applies. Thus, in nervous indigestion, it is not 
well to take itong walks, or great exertion, for stomach 
and brain are acutely sensitive , whilst in congested liver 
torpor pervades both it and the seat of the will, whicli 
should tuereforc be exerted in a strong and prolonged 
manner. Not only so • exercise wastes the blood and the 
nervous energy of the frame, and whence is a fresh supply 
to come I From the food which the stomach is to digest 
But if the stomach cannot digest much food ] Why, then 
you must not waste that which the food and blood supply 
more quickly than they can renew it And this brings me 
to the proposition with which I started, that the amount 
of exercise must be regulated by the nervous energy, and 
the quantity of food taken* and digested I know it is 
proposed, and in some places acted upon, to walk inces- 
santly, and to employ an immense quantity of the roughest 
portioi of the water cure, in all cases. Very possibly 
this suctceds ; but I know it cannot succeed without avast 
fimount of disagreeables to be borne by the patient ; and I 
also know that cure is obtained with a regulated amount 
of those means, and free from a greater part of the 
disagreeables. 

with this rule regarding exercise, the practitioner will 
determine whether walking, nding, or driving, he the 
appropriate form of it, and the amount of each. In the 
{^cond Part, 1 have stated the details of this matter in 
each malady treated of. It is onlv necessary to add here, 
that in all cases where the patient^s limbs are in condition 
to walk at all, more or less of that exercise should be*taken 
after e^h bath ; or failing the capability of walking arti- 
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ficial exercise, in the shape of considerable friction of the 
limbs, should be practised. 


• § 13 . DIET. 

Some writers on the water cure have made a boast, that 
no restrictions in diet are required in tliat mode of treat- 
ment. There can be no doubt that, in the water cure, the 
appetite and digestive powers augment so rapidly, that at 
an early stage of the treatment food can be taken more 
freely tlian in other plans of treatment ; aU the appliances 
have that tendency. But, on the other han<l, experience 
gives me no room to doubt that, by appropifatc regulation 
of the diet to each case, resionxtion is secured m much 
less time, and with much less of that constitutional tumult 
which harsh practice rousca Accordingly, I have to 
I'orbid some patients the use of animal food three or four 
days in the week, and others for a week together , to some 
I forbid all puddings, even farinaceous, after meat j to 
others, all vegetable matter but bread, &c. All this is 
subject for weekly or ev#n daily change; and it is impos- 
sible to lay down rules applicable to all cases. Two 
facts T have particularly noticed, that in some instances of 
digestive disorder the stomach tolerates best stimuhating 
food, which contains a good Quantity of nutriment in a 
small bulk— such as meat, bread, beans ; and that in 
other instances it is advisable to avoid food of concentrated 
stimulus, and take that winch contains smaller amount of 
nutriment in a larger bulk, as is the case with vegetable 
mattera As a general fact, it may be said that nervom 
disorder of the digestive organs is less tolerant of bulk 
than inflammatory disorder, nothing oppresses a nervous 
dyspeptic so much as a mass of vegetable matter ; whilst 
animsd food put into an inliamed stomach, causes local 
pain, and exquisite restlessness and distress generally. 
The practitioner, therefore, has to determine the particular 
state of the digestive organs, and tlien choose between 
nutriment in a small space, which stimulates by its con- 
centration, and nutriment spread over a large mass, which 
stimulates by its bulk. Again, as to quantity ^ he must be 
especially careful on this head, as on it depends the amount 
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of exercise and of water processes. Here, again, it is idle 
to attempt a general recommendation, except it be that it 
is safer to be under than over the mark. In no part of 
the physician’s office is more acuteness, firmness, and pre- 
cision required than in the affair of diet. Persons who 
would shrink from the utterance of an untnith m all other 
things^ do not scruple to evade and deceive in this, as 
conscious of the extremity of mental feebleness displayed 
in the incapability of resisting the desire which babies and 
brutes gratify without control When in good health and 
strong exercise of body, it matters little as to the kind of 
food which man takes, nojP is it desirable to starve ; that 
would place him in the worst condition for resisting the 
causes of disease; but there is sortie truth in the lines— 

“ Gross not trea'^iiros up a wealthy fund 
f). pla^?uos, but more immediate ilia 
Atttnd the lean extreme.” 

• 

But wh$^ the plagues ” have arrived, it behoves to act 
upon the rule of guving the stomach — the centre and 
sustainci of all plagues— as little to do as possible, com- 
patibly with the support of the body and witii the amount 
of its exeitious, and thus afford it the best chance of 
recovering lUelf ; which, as I h 've all along said, is the 
only recovery worth obtaining Q^u^is rule, then, excludes all 
things that minister rather to the palate than to the body’s 
support ; but there are a great many good things among 
those which a patient in thq water cure, and who eats only 
for the sustenance of his organs, may take. To show this, 

I append a list of laivfid articles of diet, and I maintain 
that it ou%!:t to suffice for all except those to whom 
solo coma potato fsf,” who live but to eat, instead 

of eating to livrx But lest things not mentioned should be 
const! lied mto la\/hil| 1 subjoin a hst of articles which are . 
unlawfuL 

Diet Table for Patients under Water Treatment. 

1. THINGS FERM:TTKD. 

Soups,— P lain beef, mutton, or cli^cken broth, or with 
the addition of carrots, young peas, cauliflower, rice, ver- 
micelli, senioule, sago, ptjarl barley, or other farinaceous 
substances, but without other condiments than salu These 
to be taken only under peculiar drcunistances of sickness. 
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Fish. — ^T urbot, soles, cod, haddock, whiting, mullet, 
trout, piko, and perch, simply boiled, and eaten with a 
little pliun butter, may be taken occasionally^ 

Meat and Animal Peobucts.— B eef, mutton, lean 
pork, veal, venison, roebuck, hares, fowls, turkeys, 
pheasants, partridges, woodcocks, but not the trail, and, 
indeed, game of all sorts when not too old, nor too long 
kept ; the meat may be roasted, broiled, or stewed in its 
own gravy, with a few carrots, turnips, or jKitatoes ; further, 
good fresh butter, mild and tender cheese occasionally, and 
fresh curds. 

Vegetables and RootsA— A sparagus, artichokes, 
spinach, cauliflower, young cabbage, sea-kale, French 
beans, young peas, tender beans (but not the skins), carroty 
mild turnips, parsnips, beet-root, potatoes, rice, macaroni, 
with gravy or milk, but without cliecso. t, 
CoNDiMENTS.“The only condiments are salt, sugar, 
vinegar, and lemon juice. The two latter, with young 
meats, chicken, and fish only. « 

Sweets and FEUiTS.—r]ain puddings of milk with 
eggs, flour, bread, rice, vermicelli, macaroni, semoule, sago, 
arrow-root, or other farinaceous substances, eaten with 
butter, or sugar, or the Iruit of pies or puddings; to some, 
ices; further, well ripened pears, grapes, raspberries, 
gooseberries, strawberries, orangejs, and even apneots, 
peaches and nectarines occasionally, remembering always 
to reject the skin and fibrous parts. 

I)EiNKs.—Water, toast and water, barley or rice water, 
and sometimes milk, milk and water, weak black tea, 
almost cold. 


2. things peohibited. « 

Soups.— S oups of all kinds, unless made expressly for 
the patient, under peculiar circumstances of siclmess. 

FiSHi— Eels, salmon, salmon-trout, mackerel, herrings, 
sprat% and white-bait— all sorts of salted, pickled, smok^, 
or potted fish— turtle, oysters, lobsters, crabs, crawfish, 
pMMms, and every kind of shell-fish. 

'Meat and Animal Peoducts.— D ucks, geese, and the 
flesh of very young animals generally— meat or game pies 
and puddings— all pickled, salted, smoked^ or potted meal^ 
forcemeat, and sausages of all descriptions— butter not 
perfectly fresh and good, strong or decayed cheesy eggs, 
Jiud honey. 
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Vegetables and Roots.— S uccory, lettuces of all kinds, 
water-cress, mustard and cress, sorrel, celery, radishes, 
cucumbers, leeks, onions, mushrooms, and truffles. 

Condiments— M ustard, pepper, cayenne, ginger, nut- 
meg, mace, cinnamon, cloves, allspice, caraway seeds, 
saffron, lemon and orange peel, laurel and bay leaves, 
bitter almonds, orange-flower water, mint, thyme, sage, 
parsley,' fennel, horseradish, shalots, and indeed every 
siiecies of spice— all fish and game sauces, catsup, pickles, 
and other similar compounda 

Sweets and Fruits.— lUch pastry and dumplings in 
general— all juiddings, creams, preserves, jellies, comtitures, 
marmalades, all fruits not perfectly sweet and ripe, and in 
general all stone fniits, melons, apples, currants, nuts, 
walnuts, filberts, and almonds. 

Drinks —JVines, spirits, and liquors of every kind — so 
also negus, piintih, bishop, and similar compounds— porter, 
ale, beei spruce, or ginger beer, soda-water, seltzer or 
other ni'ueral waters, all effervescing draughts prepared 
from powders, lemonade, or other acid beverages — coffee, 
green tea, strong black tea, aromatized chocolate, and 
buttermilk. 

Still, it must be repeated, all tables of diet arc 
general, and that the judicious «,ad attentive practitioner 
must prescribe a diet for each patient. These are a few 
suggestions, however, which, not referring to articles of 
food only, apply to all who«are undergoing the winter treat- 
ment ; — 


1. JPat rflovly, and chew your food well; otherwise you 
leave f.e stomach to do the duty of the teeth as well as 
its own, besides failing to mix a sufficient quantity of saliva 
with the food, which plays an important part in digestion. • 

2. Drink no hot Ihjiuids; tejnd are the next best; and 
cold the best of all ; in fact, unless on special occasions, all 
liquids to be drunk should be cold. 

3. The less you drink of anything at meals the better ; 
not because the liquid dilutes the gastric juice, as some 
have said, but because it gives a stimulus to the secretory 
vessels of the stomach, different from that of the diy 
aliment which is the right stimulus, and the consequence is 
likely to be the secretion of an improper gastric luise. 

4. After eating, let as little excitement as may be proceed 
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from the brain and Bpinal cord to the stomach, as it may 
interfere with digestion. Tliereforo, remain seated, if in 
the air, the better; or if you move, let it be slowly. For 
the same reason, avoid all subjects which are a strain upon 
the mind ; take the thouglits of others in books of easy 
reading, rather than exert your own. 

5. Let five and a half or six hours intervene between 
the three meals of the day ; and let the last be a scanty 
one. Two hours and a half at least should elapse between 
the evening meal and bed -time. And the same time, at 
least after any meal, before any water cure process is 
practised, except foot-baths, wlbch may be taken as soon 
as you please. Sweating may be piactiscd an hour after a 
meal. 

C. Avoid fruits at all times, except before or at break- 
fast. Dessert of any kind is inadmissible. * It is better to 
avoid tea altogether, but if it be taken, it is safer at break- 
fast than in the evening, the day being before you y whereas 
it might make the night wakeful. « 

7. About two hours after a meal, especially dinner, the 
stomach being heated and jaded with digestion, is plcas- 
indy stimulated by a small tumbler of very cold water 
taken in sips, as you would take wine. It gives a fillip to 
the muscular coats of tl^c stomach, which then contract, 
and expel any air that is disturbing that organ. 

Wine and all alcoholic liquors arc among the forbidden 
things in the table. For a mtn who has appetite enough 
to eat a dinner of fish, flesh, fowl, and sweets, to add to 
these stimulants that of four or five glasses of wine, day 
after day, is one of the most preposterous conventionalities 
that social extravagance ever invented. And yet ‘to see 
the solemn regularity with which it is done, one might 
fancy it was an act of superlative wisdom, instead of the 
state routine of an absurd and injurious custom. Put it 
in this way; either the stomach has appetite, and does not 
require the stimulus of alcohol to make it digest, or it has 
not appetite, and should not have food put into it to digest. 
Where, then, is the necessity for the daily wine-bibbing ? 
B^des, the stomach will only bear a certain amount of 
stimulation, and if it receives it from the wine, it is unable 
to receive it from food also , so that the digestion of the 
latter ts materially intertered with by the former, and the 
appetite for the stimulus of aliment diminished in proper ^ 
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tiun as that of alcohol is applied. But it is an old tale to 
repeat the numerous arguments against a foolish custom, 
for which there is but one argument— that it is a custom. 
Of one thing 1 am convinced, that it is less imurious to 
drink a bottle of wine once a week, and be sick after it, 
than to keep up a slow, smouldering irritation of the 
stomach* by two glasses of the same wine taken with 
stupid precision every day, “ when the cloth is removed.” 

If such is my creed regarding vinous liquors for those 
who are in apjiarcnt health, the reasons for avoiding it in 
those whose viscera are a focus of imtation, as in chronic 
disease, will be potent, and need not be detailed. I would 
not let the opportunity pass of expressing my belief in the 
inftnitely superior wisdom of abstinence from alcoholic 
liquids under ordinary circumstances of health and disease. 
But were thecas*? one of extreme exhaustion from loss of 
blood, or any other depletory cause, or from excessive 
hysteria,«I ihould not hesitate to administer any wine or 
spirit tkai was nearest; they are, strictly speaking, medi- 
cinal means of ready application, and, as such, may be 
wisely employed m time and place ; but healthy men, and 
men with chronic disease, do not require medicinal means 
every day after dinner. Yet there are men silly enough 
not only to take a nauseous pill Imgs bejore dinner, but 
this more pleasant, but equally deleterious draught of 
physic after dinner I Strange infatuation ! 


^ § 14. CLOTHING. 

Throughout this work it has been shown that the essen- 
tial of all chronic disease is excess of blood in the intenia] 
organs, to the detriment of the circulatory activity of the 
exterior of the body, of the skin especially. On this fact 
the whole treatment described in the preceding pages is 
based, and it renders the clothing of the body a thing of 
some importance. It is an aim to bring to, and fix in the 
skin, a quantity of blood which shall both diminish the 
excess within, and render the skin more able to re-act 
upon external agencies, cold, damp, electricity, &c. Now 
this is not to be done by concentration of heat ab^ut the 
skin : the more you exist in a hot atmosphere, or in a mass 
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of fleecy hosiery, washed leather and triple coats, the less 
able does tlie skin become to re-act upon cold, and the 
more, therefore, does that cold tend to drive the blood 
from the extenor to the interior, and increase the conges- 
tion of blood there. It is said that all this excessive 
clothing is to keep out the cold ; but, in this most unsteady 
of climates, at least, the thermometer varies from 5° to 
20° in a day, and can it be said that the same amount 
of clothing is necessary in both temperatures i On the 
contrary, the very excess of covering at the higher tem- 
perature renders the skin exquisitely sensitive to lower 
temperature, which comes on, f ery frequently, in half an 
hour , if the clothing is only enough at 60°, what is it at 
45° ? or if it be just enoudi at 45°, how excessive and 
enfeebling it must be at 6(r ! To keep the skin in active 
warmth by a qiuuitity of under clotbing, is a* most fallacious 
and injurious attempt. 

But further, a considerable amount of the wafitc of the 
body is effected by the skin, and such waste cannot go on 
without free contact with the atmospheric air; contact 
which IS matenally prevented by the mass of garments 
alluded to. The conscciuence is, that materials are retained 
in the circulating blood which ought to be expended at the 
skin, and, by their retention, prove a source of disorder to 
the organs in general For such w'aste and elimination 
the iirescnce of blood tn the skin is necessary, as well as 
that of air ifjwn it , and it is therefore essential, on this 
score a-lso, to/x blood there • 

Lastly, we have to consider the enonnous number of 
nerves, having their centre in the brain and spinal cord, 
which are spread over the skm, and convey sensations 
thence to the brain. When the skin is impertectry sup- 
plied with blood, and not re-active, all changes tell pain- 
fully upon these nerves, and in that manng^eep the 
brain m irritation from that source. Now, a^HM^ate 
of the cutaneous nerves cannot be obtainecjFiyithout 
insuring a good and Jrxed supply of blood to the skin. 

On every score, then, it is desirable to avoid all clotbing 
which shall have for view to keep the body in a state of 
artificial heat. The skin should be made independejvt in 
this respect; its warmth should be the result of the 
chemical changes actively going on in its actively circu- 
latingt blood-vessels ; and its nerves should be able to 
^row olf, by the reaction of the circulation, those sources 
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of irritation which its subjection to them proves so dis- 
ordering to the brain and spinal cord. In speaking of the 
wet-sheet packing, I have endeavoured to show how it 
quiets the brain, by withdrawing the skm from all irritating 
sources. 

From all this it may be inferred, that exposure of the 
skin to the free access of air is an essential part of the 
water cure, and that therefore the application of much 
warm untier-gai'inents is not to be practised. Bat her^ 
again, reservation must be made regarding the organic 
capabilities of each patient. What is excess of clothing to 
one may not be so to anotl9er ; and to withdraw the iluniiel 
jackets of every one who begins the treatment, simply 
because he is a watcr-patient, is a blunder of routine which 
would materially thin the number of the practitioner’s suc- 
cessful cases. JLook at the number of patients who have not 
blood enough to supjdy the exterior, as well as the intenor 
of the frame ; m such, you cannot bring the blood to the 
surface juntil you have made more of it : the attempt to 
do it b< trusting to the re-action to be produced on the 
admission of air to the bloodless skin, is enough to anni 
hilate some of those fragile individuals. Look also at the 
numbers of patients who, although they have blood 
enough, have it centered in the jchronic irritation of the 
interior, and who, besides, have ‘lad the skin hennotically 
sealed by flannel, or silk, or leather, for twenty or thirty 
years. To strip them of those coverings simultaneously 
with the conimencement of*the water-treatment, is a rash- 
ness that would be punished by the exasperation of the 
internal irritation into active and dangerous inflammation. 
Accordingly, I make it a practice in similar cases not to 
inter "6 witli the clothing until the appliances of the 
water cure have wrought such (;hangc in the body’s organic 
state as to render certain the power of the skin to generate 
its ownfufiicient warmth without the necessity for retain- 
ing it by a quaur.ity of under- clothing. This period varies 
in individuals, and I frequently allow several weeks to 
pass before attempting a change. It must always be 
remembered, that a j^rohnged feeling of physical misery, 
such as the abstraction of warm clothing is apt to beget, 
is a state of malaise to the bram, which therefore re-acts 
unfavourably on the rest of the body , and I hold that a 
patient who suffers so much in that way, derives much * 
injury from the miserable feeling as he can possibly derive 
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good from tlio free access of air to the skin. You must 
the skin before you give it incressed work to do. 

Again : when you do begin to withdraw clothing, it is 
well to do so piecemeal, especially in such cases as I have 
indicated. In a climate like that of England, with its 
vaiying barometer and thermometer, it appears to me more 
reasonable, if additional clothing bo necessary, to heap it 
in the shape of ovter garments, which may be donned and 
doffed with the vicissitudes of the atmosphere. In with- 
drawing the urifler'clothing from delicate patients, it is 
often well to substitute some outer covering when the 
temperature requires it-, at eveifing or early morning, until 
the skin is wholly able to siipiiort itself. 

When, however, a full-blooded patient presents himself 
for treatment, with, it may be, apoplectic fulness of the 
head, active irritation of the liver, or some- similarly con- 
ditioned malady, in which it is necessary to redv>ce the 
whole quantity of blood, as well as re-distrihuteAiy I have 
no hesitation in withdrawing the flannel clothing at once 
and entirely. There is then no fear that the air will 
withdraw more heat from the surface than the interior can 
afford to renew; and we also advance the process of 
waste, by the skin, which, in such cases, it is desirable 
to obtain. ^ 

In any case, when once the withdrawal of extra clothing 
is judiciously eliecteil, it aids materially the progress 
towards lecovery ; it is both an evidence of vast improve- 
ment, and ground for more^ and more rapidly-acquired 
improvement in the future , the reasons for ijiich are to 
be found in the commencement of this article. 


^ 15 . HABITS OF LIFE. ^ 

the nervous system of an individual has been 
long habituated to the application of certain stimulants, 
and to the impression of certain circumstances at certain 

E *ods of the day or hour, and when, with these, his 
th has ^dually detenorated, and become seriously 
compromised, the withdrawal of these periodical stimu- 
lants, oand the alteration of these periodical circumstances, 
become an essential port of a plan of medical treatment 
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which is professedly hygienic. As in the medicinal plan of 
treatment, the vulgar and half-educated practitioners alone 
put their whole trust in the drugs that are prescribed ; so 
in the water-treatment, he has a very narrow and vulgar 
idea of it who thinks that the recovery is effected by the 
bathing and water drinking alone, and leaves untouched 
the habits of the jiatient. It is not the mind alone that is 
the flrdature of habit, but every sentient twig of a nerve, 
and every irritable capillary blood-vessel of every tissue of 
the frame Let a man who has hitherto lain in bed until 
8 A.M. be roused at 6 a.m ^it is not his brain only that is 
afflicted by the change, but his appetite for breakfast is 
altered— he is thirsty, feverish, shivering ; his aptitude for 
his avocation is diminished, it is more laborious to him ; 
as a conse(iuen(;e, ho cannot eat hia dinner so well, and so 
on through thf^ day, and perhaps several days of disagree- 
able revolution. The altered impression on the animal 
brain has*told upon the organic centre at the stomach, and 
thence h*as changed the organic action of the whole frame. 
Gradually, however, both animal and organic systems of 
nerves accuslom themselves to the new order of tilings, to 
the impression of light, sound, locomotion, &c., between 
the hours of 6 and 8 a.t»i ; and inasmuch as it is more in 
accordance with tlie wishes of NaAiiro, as cxhilnted in the 
human body, that sleep should not bo prolonged far into 
daylight, this now arrangement of time for rising even- 
tually proves a wholesome, although at first an unpleasant 
one. In this, as in the rermdial treatment of disease, we 
arc obliged to refer to Nature, and make all our art consist 
in repeating her dictates, and imitating her staring facts. 
For, ’dok ‘'.t the man who lives most closely according to 
her pr -mptings ; lie goes to bed early, because lie is tired; 
lie gets up early, because his brain will not sleep any lon^r ; 
lie works because his own hunger, and that of others 
dependent on him, urge him ; he eats, because he is keenly 
hungry ; and last, not least, his stomach digests well, and 
his brail! sleeps soundly, because the cares, scrambling 
envy, and slander of conventional society are not his. He 
lives, as nearly as can be done in a country calling itself 
civilized, after the manner of Nature, and he gets hia 
reward in the riches of hesdth. 

Now, the sufferer from chronic disease who strives to 
rid himself of it by the means of the water cure, muat con- 
4escend more or less to the Tiatural habits of life. He 
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must learn to rise early, and to walk or work so as to gain 
appetite; when this appetite is acquired, he must eat, 
whether the hour be ffishionable^or not , and he must go to 
bed early from the motive of fatigue alone. And he vfill 
do all this in a very short time, and find pleasure in it, and 
look back on the former habits as on a fevered dream. 
Let any one measure the time it took to fall into the bad 
habits, and he will find that it takes a much shorter time 
to fall into the new and good ones. And this process is 
expedited by the various details of the water cure which 
have been passed in review ; ,^ach one, when properly 
applied, adding to the alacrity, impressibility, and reactive 
energy of the nervous systems, in which and by which 
habits lire formed and changed. Allusion has been already 
made to the facility with which water patients abandon, 
not by degrees, but immediately, the stuAulus of wme, 
without exiieriencing any disagreeable want. The same 
applies to previous habits of all kinds. They (te to the 
invalid a sort of stimulus, a stimulus "which his nervous 

S n expected and responded to at certain times, and 
d or fidgeted if they were not applied at those 
times. The man who has been in the habit of dining at 
7 P.M., with all the forms, strong lights, liveried servants, 
two or three courses (though he, perhaps, only ate of 
one), and one or many miests, discovers, when he is 
deprived of them, that all these accompaniments of eating 
were actual stimulants to his nervous system, and that he 
cannot eat without them ; bnc course the fewer, the 
absence of a guest, or even wearing a morning instead of an 
evening dress, makes all the difierence in the happiness 
and appetite of this creature of habit. From such WT<=‘tche(i 
slavery as this, he may lie cmancii)atcd almost immediately 
by tlie applications of the w’ater cure, and with little or no 
suffering to the nervous system. For a few days he will 
feel a little queer, as if “somehow there was something 
somewhere wanting;’* but the withdrawal of internal irri- 
tations, and the stimulation of water applied to the 
extremities of his nerves, and conveyed to their centres, 
very shortly afford to the latter a sustaining action, which 
fully compensates for that which the previous iigurious 
habits had supplied. 

■ In this manner, the water cure becomes a means of 
eradicating unwholesome, and of planting healthful habits 
m those who submit themselves to it. Nor is this confined 
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to the body. How frequently have I seen persons, who 
were dying of ennui in the midst of the stimulating gaieties 
of London, find the day all but too short in this quiet village 
of Malvern ! I have seen men, whose jaded and morbid 
mind could previously take no nutriment save the gar- 
bage of English and French novels, devour the strong meat 
of History and Biography with keen and large appetite. 
And Itjonstantly remind my patients that the treatment 
is renovating their minds as well as bodies, ridding them 
of the silly wants and unmcanii^ necessities whicTi were 
in part the cause, in part ^e effect, of their physical dis- 
order. Doubtlessly much of this is owing to the removal 
of that disorder, which takes the weight oft* the mental 
function. But in all chronic disease, there is more or less 
loss of volition, which can only be roused by the neemUy 
for acquiring i^mie good habit; therefore, although it 
were not directly essential to the body’s health to impose 
^rtain n^es ol life wliich require exertion of the will, 
inasmuch as they differ from previous habits, it is well to 
insist upon them, for the sake of their mdirect operar 
tion on the neivous system of the body ; I am convinced 
that the mere necessity of undergoing some process 
three or four times a day, aids tliose processes in bring- 
ing about the general result of h'^alth. And so far from 
this derogating from the credit due to the water cure, I 
think it rather exhibits the philosophical character of 
that treatment which thus acts on mmd and body simul- 
taneously. • 

With this general view of the operation of habits of life, 
and of the necessity of altering them, under the regime 
of the water cure, it is unnecessary to enter into extended 
details , and 1 shall only schedule a few of the more 
unj^rtant habits to be dropped and to be adopted 

Early rising should be practised— the sun, the air, the 
exercise, and the water drinking, are all more beneficial 
then, than at any other part of the day. No water patient 
should be in bed after 6 a.m. 

The longer the patient is in bed before midnight the 
better, due time being allowed since the last previous meal 
Physiological experiments countenance the old saying, 
that “an hour’s sleep before twelve o’clock is worth two 
after it.” 

He should learn to sleep on a hard bed ; for excessive 
lieait excites the nerves of the skin, and these convey the 
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excitement to the brain, which thus becomes dreamy or 
restless. Six hours’ sleep is enough for excitable persons ; 
phlegmatic and impassible persons require seven or eight 
hours. If you have had either of these quantities, resist 
further sleep ; the second sleep is seldom refreshing, and 
rather disturbing to the brain. 

Avoid hot rooms, easy chairs, and lolling on sofas ; all , 
these take from the energy and the volition of the nervous 
system. 

In order to keep the nervous system in wholesome play, 
let all the day be accurately divided by baths, packings, 
walkings, readings, <S:c., and let each division be rigidly 
adhered to, and made a r»oint of honour. In sliort, make 
a business of the whole treatment , a business with a great 
aim at the end. 

Avoid extensive correspondence by leth?rs, especially 
with commiserating friends. It so happens, that most 
friends express themselves more anxious about yMir health 
than about their own ; pour faire valoir which ^anxiety, 
they iisiudly give you dismal pictures of your condition, 
and add wanimgs about the “ dreadful water cure.” Attend 
to the water cure, since you have undertaken it, and not to 
your friends. 

Besides aleoholic stiipulants, give up the scarcely less 
deleterious stimidus of tobacco, in the shape of snuffing 
and smoking. Both tell injuriously on the nerves of the 
stomach as well as on the brain. In the German water 
cure establishments the x>at>cnts smoke , they also eat 
saurkrout and licavy pastry^ and, it is said, they get well. 

it so , but, I repeat, busmess»wom Englishmen are not 
heavy Germans, and could not safely bear ihjc rmiufk 
treatment which the indulgence in these hurtful habits 
obliges, in order to overcome the malady. Nay, more* 

I defy any one to cure a Tvervous disorder or a shattered 
constitution, whilst the patient is allowed to snuff or 
smoke tobacco. I would have no patient who refused to 
give it up ; the physician should control, not pander to his 
patient. 

Other precepts regarding habits are suggested by indi- 
vidual cases, into which it is too long to enter in a volume. 
The above are of general application ; and, for the rest, it 
suffices to state that all habits which strain the nervous 
teystem on the one hand, or allow it to become torpid from 
^ilfant of employment on the other, are to be avoided. * ' 
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A few words on Water Cure Establishments will not 
inaptly finish what has preceded. There can be no doubt 
that certain advantages of regularity and ready inspection 
of patients attend the application of the water-treatment 
in tliesc places. But in order to fulfil their proper aim, 
this re£];ularity and inspection should be faithfully carried 
out. The doctor should be the master of liis house, and 
should firmly resist the wishes and caprices of all who 
would run counter to the stringent rules of water-treat- 
ment. There is too much reason to believe that establish- 
ments are rendered attractive to patients by the amuse- 
ment and the license that %re permitted, and the object of 
kceinng them for a long time by such means preferied to 
the legitimate object of cure. They who proceed on such 
grounas can scarcely be called professional men — they are 
hotel-keepers. Thus I know of an instance in wdiich a 
variety of iaaigestiblc articles were daily served on the 
breakfast t.tble of an establishment, because some self- 
imporl ipt and vulgar iiaticnts had the taste to call the 
simpl* and wholesome fare “ shabby.’’ Besides, it is contra- 
dictory to fc^rbid alcoliolic drinks, which excite the brain, 
and allow tobacco, which docs the same. What they call 
the soothmg efiect of smoking is the same condition which 
the old dram-drinker experient cs when, after a restless state 
for the want of the old stimiilu iic swallows it, his brain 
is sustained in its ciiculatiou, and he is soothed. These 
things, and others of a like kind, going on in water esta- 
blisfiments, will eventually »nd deservedly bring them into 
disrepute. Few'' cures will be made, when the patient is 
allowed to regulate his own treatment and habits ; and no 
one is so ready to publish the failure and run down the 
ire* tiwciit a. a patient who has been so mismanaged. lie 
^ take ^ liis own way, but leaves the responsibility with his 
doctor,* and this is just, for the doctor is to blame who 
sacrifices his dignity to his cupidity. Tliis thing needs 
much reform. A good rule for the public would be to 
suspect all .those who advertise and puff their establish- 
ment^ who put forth the amusements as baits for the 
fanciful invalid, and wonderful cures for the desperately 
diseased. In this matter there is but one legitimate mode 
of proceeding ; let the physician cure patients— iAcy will 
he his advertisements; let him publish his experience in a 
scientific form, and reisers wrill then believe he knoivsa/fhsX 
disease is; whereas the ad captandum and exaggerated 

2 £ 
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stuff, thrud^jdFore the public as a pedical exposition of 
the poweipW the water cure, is no more so than are 
Morris(^m' propositions about disease, endin<; in tlie 
recommeiilation of his pills, a true acc;ount of that condi- 
tion. Both the newspajier and the book advertisements 
are sheer quackery, and water cure estal)lishnicnts will 
thus become ineie traps. 

Again, it a})pears an arrangement of very doubtful prO' 
priety to place mtile and female patients in the same Cota- 
blishment. By means of the bath attendants (and the 
uneducated ^vtll babble) the inlivmities of females are 
liable to become known to everybody with whom they sit 
at^ table ; and I verj much question whether this squares 
with our English notions of delicacy. Other disagreeables 
I have known to occur liom tins mingling of the sexes in 
the same house, ■which indiites me to suagost that the 
treatment and lodgment of females slioulcTbe altogether 
distinct fiom that of men What would a parent or 
husband say to the presence of women of doubtful charaidcT 
in the same house ivitli Ins wife or daughter ? Moreover, 
a total abseii(;e of constiaint is au essential pait ol the 
treatment, and the infirmitie,s ol English pride »ind stiff- 
ness are too apt to engender it wlieie ladies aic iulroduced. 
There happens a great deal of lino di^'bsing and oilier 
superfluities of cxisb'ucl^, which, were each sc*x---tlie imm 
certainly— alone, wiAild and ought to be dispensed with, 
by persons engaged in the attempt to recover health. 

Until these circumstances ?rc altered, water cure esta- 
blishments arc nut veiy ii]vel> to amwer the health-seckm^ 
aims of invalids, nor to advance, in public or luolessionat 
favour, the admiral de system of treatment ■which tlie-’, 
proiess to cany out. Sobriety and propiicty are, in tlii^ 
coLintr}^, rightly demarded by the thintcuKj m matters ol 
serious impoitaucc; and what can be more serious than 
the practical trial of a mode of icmodying disease? Such 
trial ought not to be confided to those wlio require puffs, 
direct and indirect, to draw the unthinking into establish- 
ments where the means of lengthening their sojourn is far 
more a subject of consideration than their restoration to 
health. In due time, this system of hoteljmeping will 
fail with the public, and then all the benplt which is 
unquestionably derivable from treatment in a water cure 
estaljjishment will have opportunity of being obtained, the 
physician compromising none of his professional dignity, 
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and tlie patient being bound to the single object of regain- 
ing health. 

It is ail absurd error, however, to suppose that the water- 
treatment cannot bo carried on as effectually out of a 
water cure estalilislimcnt as in it It lifts been related of 
some ruTiiiaii water practitioner that, in answer to the 
question h'lmi ( ling t lie probable time required for a cure, 
ho said, — ‘‘Two months, if with mc^ but if you lodge out 
of doors, when God pleases.” Now this is the saying of 
it sordid charlatan, who sacrificed the truth to the desire 
of filling Ills house, the liist jiart of the sentence appealed 
to the hopes, tin. second the fears, of the patient— the 
stale trick of charlatanism , as if all persons did not recover 
in all places “when God ])leasc9 * ” Patients caw, and do^ get 
well as ccitainly out of as in a watei cure establishment, 
cv(Ty da\ hc^c, and in other ]>laccs, certifies it. Nay, 

‘ re iix .'ouic patients who are 'nmch bettt'i' out of the 
‘V Mlilj biist’e (»f an cstablishmcut. Not imfrecincutly, 
1 . \o i^uiid it necessary to advise initicnts not to come 
Jilt jfi\ house, because"! was assured that thto nerves 
01’ * it l)ea’' the noisy movements of inon* .ictive and 

liarci iicuts. and it is not to be su])iu)s(\ that the 

' »a)Mniv ‘■I'onjH be silent foi nin.orjtv in ‘>uch a place 
o 1 ies( h c eases of b.ul^apoplc( tic or congestive 

ill UK . »un(^, ])atu'nts an licTbu in tbnr own quiet 

I'd ending, entiiig, and shcjing, t. itliout l)eing 

, ' '<1111 beci uy the coiivt isalion and the ver> early rising 
Hie less sensitive many • Of heait disease, and some 
"^'av.iled forms of lijslciia, the S'-me ay be remaiked. 
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ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS URGED AGAINST THE 
WATER-TREATMENT OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 


[This A^l^ndix contains the body of a work from my ^n, 
entitled “ The Dangers of the Water Cure/’ with onV a 
few verbal alterations.] 

The accusations advanc-ed against the water-treatmenlj^are 
first stated at the head of eacli section, and then answered. 
As most of them have been made by medical practitioners, 
generally of the apothecary bn^* it is well to mark, that 
the chief refutation of them is drawn from authors who 
deservedly stand high in the estimation of the medical 
world, whether of the drug; or water persuasion— authors 
whom mere apoLliecancs never read. 


1. The Water-Treatment Thins the Blood. 

Such an effect of water drinking is not mentioned by any 
of the authors who have made the diseased conditions of 
the blood their study. Let the writings of Hoffmann,* 
Friend, t Schwencke,! Beuchner,^ Hewson,|1 Hey,! 

* De fiangnine et ejus Observatione 4to. 16G0. 
t Emmenalogia, Opera omma. London, fol. 1733. 
f Hiematologia, sivc San^inis Historia. 4to. 1743. 

^ De mniia Sanguinis Fluiditate et Morbis inde Oriundis. 410^1749. 
I| Ezperimentallnquiry into the Properties of the Blood. 8vo. 1771. 
*j[ Observations on the blood. Loudon, 1779. 
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Grunee,'* * * § ^ THACKRAH,t Beliiomme,! Schtjltz,§ Billin- 
GERi,|| Stevens, TF and a host of others be consulted, and 
we defy the reader to find in any one of them the thinnmg 
of the blood attributed to dilution with water. These 
writers are most minute in their enumeration of the causes 
of the blood’s deterioration, and some of them give precise 
accounts of their expenments on this head, but nowhere 
do we find water mentioned as an impoverisher of the ^dtal 
fluid. On the other hand, we do find, from the experi- 
ments and observations of ScHWENCKE, Friend, Courten, 
PiTCAiRNE, and Thackraii, tlitt the employment of those 
medicinal agents, the fixed and volatile alkalis (including 
the carbonates of potash, soda,"^* and ammonia, sal vola- 
tile, &c.) has a particular effect in attenuating the vital 
fluid, breaking up its coagulating power, and thus inducing 
a diminished vital cohesion of the various t?extia*es of the 
body formed from it. Further, wc find from the experi* 
ments of Le CANU.tt that another very favourite remedy 
of drug medication has the power of “thinning” the blood, 
by the removal of the rich red globules which give it 
colour. Ho found that a first bleeding furnished in 1000 
parts of blood 792 897 of water, 70'210 of albumen, 9*163 
soluble salts and animal extractive matters, and 127*73 of 
globules. But after a ttard bleeding, a few days after- 
wards, in the same patient (a female), the proportions were 
834*053 of water, 71*111 of albumen, 7 329 of soluble salts 
and extractive matters, and 87*510 of globules— showing a 
diminution of 31 per cent, in the course of a few days, of 
that ingredient of the blood which chiefly constitutes its 
richness 1 

Again, what say medical authors of arothcr 

favourite medicine and “sheet anchor”— and its agency 
on the blood ? Dietrich tells us, that soon after saliva- 
tion has been established, the blood exhibits an inflam- 

• De Pathologia Sanguinis, Jena, 1791. 

+ On the Properties of the Blood. 8vo, 1819. 

; Observations sur le Sang. 4to. Pans, 1823. 

§ Meckel’s Archiv. fur Aiiatomie and Physiologie, 1826, No. iv. 

(I Annali Universali di Medicina, April, 1827. 

^ Paper read to the London College of Physicians, in May, 1830. 

IluxHA&c says {Esmys on FeverSt pp. 48 and ^8), that alkalies 
induce a scorbutic cachexy ; that is, a dissolution of the Bolid parts of 
the ba?*y, 

ft Kouvelles Recherches but le Sang, iu Journal da Pharmacia, 
September and October, 1831. 
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matory crust ; at a later period its colour deepens^ and its 
co(i(jmab%lity is diminimed ; the proportion of clot^ and 
tfierefore of fibrin, to serum (or watery part) becomes 
smaller; the formation of albumen and mucus s^l,nlcs to 
that ofsemtm; the whole organic formation of the patient 
is less consistent and cohesive Another writer of weight 
sayev in the most naive manner imaginable—*' A full ple- 
thoric woman, of a purple red complexion, consulted me 
for hsemorrha-ge from the stomach, dependmg on engorge- 
ment, without organic disciise. I gave h^ mercury, and, 
in six weeks, blanched liem as white as a lily^ t From all 
which it would appear that there are shorter and surer 
modes of “ thinning the blood ” tlian by water drinking. 

There is a diseased state denoniinated Anoemia, or 
Pdoodlessncss, in which the blood is deheient both in 
quantity aiuf quality : a familiar and too common instance 
of which is the green sickness of girls. Now, in all the 
mediejf works on this disease, allusion is never once 
made t ) water drinking as a known cause — ^not even to 
the posssibihty of its being a cause of it. One would 
imagine that, in writing on so flagrant an example of 
“ thin blood,’’ this would scarcely be passed over were it 
so certain a cause, as it is now wild to be, of the disease in 
question. Yet, for anything A the kind, it is vain to 
search the pages of Bkckek,!: Albejit,§ Janson,|| Cho- 
MEL,ir, rtOcnE,"** or Combe, tt all of them authors ot 
iccogmzed ability and conse<iuence. On the other hand, 
had, moist air, 2)Oor and insufficient food, exclusion from 
light, residence in hot rooms, and excessive secretions and 
evacuations ('purgatives and diuretics, to wit), are recited 
as tl^c^ most ( ommon causes of the impoverished state of the 
blood alluded to. To these arc to be added such as cause 
any disease of the digestive organs which, interfering with 
the proper digestion of the food, leads to the formation of 
blood cleprivcd of the red globules. Nay, Dr. Copland 

• Op. Bupra cit. 80. 

t Dr. Farrc, as quoted in Feiyuson's Essays ov the diseases of Women, 
Part i. p. 216. 

1 Diss. Kcsol. Casds Fract. Aniemue. Leyden, 1663. 

^ Dissertalio de Atusmia, 732. 

I De Morb. ex Defectu Liquid! Vitalis, 1748. 

Dictionnaire de Mdd. et Chirurg. Prac., tom. ii. Art. 

Pictionn. de Med., tom. h. Art, Animk, 

+t Transact, of Med. and Chirurg. Society of Edinburgh, vol. i. 
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says that general bloodlessness will not take place without 
some such disease. His words arc : — 

It is probable that general anaemia will not take 
place, unless comecutively of remarkable torpor of the 
vital influence, or of some morbid condition of one or 
more of the organs which contribute to the formation of 
the blood. Where the digestive powers and the functions 
of the liver arc weakened, anaemia is not infrequent. I 
am disposed to view the liver as being equally, if not 
more, concerned in this function of blood-making than the 

And again he says : — 

“ Deficiency of blood, as respects both its diminished 
quantity and its poor quality, or the defect of red globules, 
is often associated with visceral disease, of which it is 
generally the consequence.’’ * * 

Further on he lays down, as “a grand patliological infer- 
ence,” the following : — 

“The interruption or obstniotion of any important 
secreting or eliminating function, if not compensated by the 
increased or modified action of some other organs, vitiates 
the blood more or less; and if such vitiation be not soon 
removed, by the restoration of the function primarily 
affected^ or by the increased exercise of an analogous func- 
tion, more important changes are produced in the blood, if 
the energies of life are insuflicieiit to cxjiel the cause of 
disturbance, to oppose the progress of change, dnd to 
excite actions of a salutary tendency.” t 

Taking this sentence as a text, and having an eye to 
those which precede it, we shall take the liberty of preach- 
ing a little sound physiology to those who talk about “the 
thnming of the blood.” 

Of the patients who resort to Malvern for the treatment 
by water, air, exendse, and diet, seven out of ton labour 
under the interruption or obstruction of more or fewer of 
the org^ which minister to the digestion of food ; and 
the periods of their ailments date variously from two to 
twenty years previously. During these long years they 
have run the gauntlet of all the means of drug medication, 
and however painful it may be to repeat the fact, they tell 
us that they are worse than when they began so to run. 

Dictiouary of Practical Mediciiio, p. 174, sect. 42, 44. 
t Op. cit. p. 100, Bcct. 124. 
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During these years, too, the obstructed salivary glands, 
the obstructed liver, the obstructed bowels and kidneys, 
the interrupted or vitiated secretion of gastnc juice, and 
the general disorder of the digestive mucous membrane 
and of the nerves supplying it, have, in greater or smaller 
array, and therefore in varied degree, maintained a dis- 
casedUdigestion of the food, whence a vitiated blood comes 
thus to be formed. Besides this, more or fewer of the 
obstructed organs ceasing to pour out their secretions and 
excretions, the elements of these are retamed in the circu- 
lating blood, which they ^further vitiate. Add to this the 
want of proper elimination of matters from the skin ifo 
inhich^ inihe great majority of instances^ no attention whaU 
ever has been 2niid\ and ]a!st, not least, the absorption into 
the blood o^the infinite variety of poisonous medicines 
tliat have been tried in the j^^ears of suflering— and some 
idea raf^y be lurmed of the sort of blood which is circu- 
lating yi the bodies of patients so dfrcumstanced, and the 
<^harac*t( r of the solids deposited from that blood. In fact, 
the leaden or parchment complexion, the yellow eye, tlie 
dry or waxy lip, the foul tongue, fetid breath, diseased 
secretions and excretions generally, the pufiy, morbid fat, 
and flal'by muscles, all testify to the vitiated condition of 
the vital fluid. Now, supposing**,hat the water prescribed 
to be drunk by these patients had only for final aim to 
“ thin” the blood, we are at a loss to behold any great 
iiiischief in diluting such admass of semi-poisonous liquid. 
But when we find the skin becoming florid, the eye clear, 
the lip red and plump, the tongue clean and moist, the 
hreatli sweet, the bowels and kidneys affording healthier 
excrf-i;! ns, and tlie muscles hardening, under the opera- 
tion oi water drinking, it is reasonable to suppose that it 
docs Bomething more or something else than “thin” the 
blood; particularly when the increased consumption of 
the oxygen of the atmosphere during the exercise of which 
they take abundantly, is given into the account. And 
tliat changes such as these occur in the process of our 
treatment at this place, may be seen by any one who pleases 
to ask patients for a comparative statement of their pre- 
vious and present condition. To account for this, a few 
phTOiological data may be given. 

The learned Liebig informs us that “ the two first con- 
ditions of animal life are nutritious matters and Asygen 
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introduced into the system,”* and that in th^v&e(^to(|w^ 
formations effected by the varied combinations of tfre ele- 
ments of food and oxygen, the food of animal life consists t 
These transformations are all effected in the blood, derived 
as it is from the food and the oxygen of the atmosphere.! 
For the due performance of the \dtol functions— i.e , trans- 
formations — the presence of wafer in the blood is almluMy 
necessary. \ This is especially shown by the proportion of 
water in liendtliy blood, which, according to Lavoisier 
and Secuin, as quoted by Liebig, |i is eiaUy per cent, as 
well as by the enormous proportion which it bears in the 
chemical composition of all the secretions. Hence it is 
essential that all the food be so changed in the stomach 
Jis to become equally soluble in water, and thus be cai)able 
of entering into the circulation. IT Whilst fpm the food 
thus changed, two elements, carbon and hydrogen, are 
derived, these arc cariJcd round with the blood, ajid meet 
with oxygen introduced at the lungs and throiiyh the 
skin ; and, combining with it in those places, carbonic acid 
gas and the vapour of w’atcr are formed and expelled from 
the body, one part of the oxygen mingling with the carbon 
to form the water.** How, if suhicient supply of carbon 
and hydrogen be not takej in the shape of nutriment and 
drink to meet the supply of oxygen afforded by the atmo- 
CTihere, death by starvation or chronic disease takes place. 
Of this, Liebig says :tt 

“ Tlie time wtoh is required* to cause death by stfirva- 
tion depends on the amount of fat in the body, on the 
degree of exercise, as in labour mid exertion of any kind, 
on the temperature of the air, and finally, on the presence 
or absence of loater. Through the skin and lungs there 
escapes a certain quantity of water, and as th£ presence of 
water is essential to the continuance of the vital motions, its 
dissipation hastens death Cases have occurred in which 
a fiill supply of water being accessible to the sufferer, death 
has not occurred until after the lapse of twenty days. In 
one case, life was sustained in tnis way for a period of 
sixty days.” 

• Organic Chemistry in its Applications to Physiology and Patho- 
logyt P- 12. • 

t p. 9. * Tbid., p. 8. 

§ Ibi4., pp, 3, 43, 13G, 140, 141, 142, 148, 153 to 159, 180, 181. 

II Ibid., p. 13. 

H Liebig, pp. 108, 109. ** Ibid., p. 13. tf p. 27. 
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This certainly does not look as if the water had impo- 
verished the blood. But further : according to the same 
authority, this same “ thinning” water is absolutely neces- 
sary in chronic disease, at least the want of it is a chief 
cause of death in it. Liebig tells us in the vcjry next 
paragraph — 

‘Tn all chronic diseases death is produced by the same 
cause' as in starvation — viz., the cnemical action of the 
atmosphere. When those substances are wanting whose 
function in the or^nisra is to support the process of 
respiration; when 9ie lidseased organs arc incapable of 
performing their proper function of producing these 
substances, when they have lost the power of transforming 
the food (in which water so materially aids) into that shape 
in which it may, by entering into combination with the 
oxygen of fre air, protect the systiiin from its influence?, 
then the substance of the organs themselves, the fat ot the 
body, file substance of the miiscleis, the nerves and the 
brain, *'ire unavoidably consumed.” 

From all this we learn that the presence of watei in the 
blood tends to quicken those transformations of tlie blood 
in which the act of life essentially consists. Moreover we 
learn that if, whilst the elements carbon and hydrogen are 
being freely and rapidly formed*from the aliment, the body 
is placed in such a condition as to contain a good amount 
of oxygen to comhiiic with them, a vivid degree of vitality 
is imparted to the entir^ organism, and tho strides of 
chronic disease and of dcatli are arrested. 

Now these are precisely the states brought about by tlic 
water-treatment. The very first of its effects is to pro- 
du‘ « appetite : many patients being actually ashamed of 
the quantity tney eat, or are inclined to eat. Whilst car- 
bon and hydrogen are thus largely formed by blood, a pro- 
^rtionate quantity of oxygen is made to be taken in by 
means of exercise : for as the number of respirations regu- 
lates the quantity of oxygen inspired, and as these are 
more frequent in exercise, the result is the presence of a 
large quantity of that vivifying gas to meet and combine 
with tne large quantity of carbon and hydrogen supplied 
from the aliment^ that is^ the solid food and water. The 
results of this more vivid vital state are to remove the 
obstructions and interruptions of the organs above men- 
tioned, and thus to restore secretions; to produc# more 
rapid transmutations, and thus to renew the previously 
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vitiated blood : and by the gradual substitution of healthier 
blood, to cause a deposition of healthier solids. And we 
submit that none of these lesults give the slightest indica- 
tion of impoverished blood. 

We have entered into these physiological explanations 
in order to show tlie laiwil reader how much and how little 
he should rely on the loose off-hand assertions of his pro- 
fessional friend, from whom some rationale of the so-cailed 
“ thinning of the blood’* may reasonably be expected. Be 
that fluid thinned or not, the water cure has the results 
above mentioned, and we might content ourselves by 
referring to the signs, in the com^dexion alone, of those who 
have tried it, of redder and richer blood circulating where 
for years it had ceased to circulate, being congested on 
some internal organs, there causing obstruction of func- 
tion. To hear the solemn trash vented on this matter of 
the blood, one might imagine that water were a thing 
abhorrent to the human organism, and to be drittik only 
when all drugs had failed, or not even then. Whefbas we 
are told by a high phvsiological authority, that, “water con- 
stitutes four-fifths or the weight of the animal tissues, and 
i^dthout it they are wholly insusceptible of vitality.*’* And 
Liebig states! “that 0361 parts of anhydrous fibnne 
(i. e., fibnne deprived of all water), are united with 30,0(K) 
parts of water in muscular fibre or in blood.’* With these 
two data the laical leader will be the less astonished to 
hear, from good authority also, that the water actually 
(mists in the formation of the solid parts of the body. 
Count Rumfoed announced tliis long ago,t and Pereiua 
holds the same opinion, § Rostan likewise remarks, that 
“water is the principal source of vegetation, itself, the 
source of all animal lile, that it acts on the animal both by 
its admixture with atmospheric air (as in respiration and 
by the skin), and by its pr^cncc in the digestive canal? 
where it acts directly hy aiding m tlie renovation and 
grefSih of the indi liduaV^W We daily behold the muscles 
of patients acquiring increased volume and firmness under 
the,operation of the water cure, and the exercise they are 

Elements of Physiology, p. 7. • 

f Organic Chemistry in its Application to Agriculture and Phmology. 

1 Essaj'fl, vol. 1 . p. 194, 5th edition, 1800. 

g Ele^^cnts of Materia Medics and Therapeutics, vol. i. p. 69. 

li Cours Eldmentaire d'llygihue, tom. i. p. 288* 
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enabled to take very soon after commencing it, tells of 
anything rather than the helplessness that attends impo- 
A'crishea blood and attenuated solids. The first surgeon 
in Europe, Diefpenjback of Berlin, recently stated that, 
in amputating limbs after accidents, he invariably found 
the several muscles of tliosc who had been ticated by 
water, and wore habitual water drmkcrs, of a much more 
vivid -red colour, of greatiT comiactness, and more con- 
tractile than in any otlier individuals. 

But the whole assertion regarding thin blood proceeds 
on grounds that betray intense ignorance both of physio- 
logy and of the water cifte. It supposes that the whole 
water imbibed enters into and remains in the circulating 
blood quasi water ; that no chemical transformation of it 
takes place in the body at all — this is ignorance of physio- 
logy. And supposes that all who arc treated by water 
are told to dnuk the same, and that a laigc quantity, 
withoutvtlisci imination of the individual rases of disease 
present* d— -this is ignorance of the water cure. So between 
the hoi us of this compound ignorance, and of wilful misre- 
presentation, v/e leave the dedaimers about the “ thinning 
of the blood.^’ 


2, “ The Wateh-Treatment exhausts the Animal 
Heat.” 

From this very absurd proposition, we might, fxs in the 
former instance, appeal to the patients who have been 
treated at Malvern. The great majority of them arrive 
here with tlie skin so exquisitely alive to any the smaUost 
deci se of temperature, that, in some cases, we found 
fires uiazing in their rooms in the month of August. The 
same sensitiveness is testified, and indeed maintained, by 
the accumulation of flannel, silk, and soft leather, in whicn 
they are clothed on their arrival here. How is this to be 
accounted for ? And how is it to he explained that, after 
a longer or shorter trial of the water cure, these same 
patients go out in all w^eathers, in early morning, and at 
night, throw aside their multiplied under-clothing, and 
defy rain and snow, and keen frost] We propose, in 
answer, to turn to the pages of an authority which our 
medical brethren will scarcely gainsajr. ^ 

Eeferring again to the doctrine of Liebig, given when 
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addressing ourselves to the question of “ thin blood,” and 
which makes the vital activity consist in the transforma- 
tions of the elements of the food into the blood, this again 
into the solids and secretions, and these again into blood, 
containing carbon imd hydrogen, to be consumed by the 
oxygen ol the atmosibcre— we find in the work of the 
same learned author, that the source of animal heat is 
attnbuted to the same process of consumption of the 
carbon and hydrogen of the food by the oxygen of the 
atmosph ere. He says : * 

“ The mutual action between the elements of tlic food 
and the oxygen, conveyed by tlrj circulation of the blood 
to any part of the body, is the source of animal heat.” 

This being estahlislicd, let us next ask by what means 
this heat is mamtained under var3dng circumstances ? And 
let tlic same author answer : 

In the animal body the food is the fuel ; with a proper 
supply of oxygen we obtain the heat given out during its 
oxidation or* combustion. In winter, wlicn we tak^ exer- 
cise in a cold atmosphere, and when, consequently, the 
amount of inspired oxygen increases, the necessity for 
food containing carbon and liydrogen increases in the same 
ratio; and by gratifying the ap]ietite thus excited, xue oUam 
the most efficient protectmm against the most pxercing cold. 
A starving man is soon jrozen to death; and every one 
knows that the annuals of prey in the arctic regions far 
exceed in voracity those of the torrid zone. 

“In cold and temperate clinatcs, the air, which inces- 
santly strives to consume the body, urges man to laborious 
efforts, in order to furnish the means of resistance to its 
action, while, in hot climates, the necessity of labour to 
provide food is far less urgent. ‘ 

“Our clothing is merely an equivalent for a certain 
amount of food. The more warmly we are clad, the less 
urgent becomes the appetite for food, because the loss of 
heat by cooling, and consequently the amount of heat to 
be supplied by the food, is diminished. 

“ If we were to naked, like certain savage tribes, or 
if in hunting or fishing we were exposed to the same 
degree of com as the Samoyedes, we snould be able with 
ease to consume ten pounds of flesh, and perhaps a 


• Organic Chemistry in its Application to Pliysiology and Patho- 
logy, 17. 
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dozen of tallow candles into the hargain, daily, as warmly- 
clad travellers have related with astonishment of these 
people. 

“According to the preceding expositions, the quantity 
of food is regulated by the number of respirations, by the 
temperature of the air, and by the amount of heat given 
ofi' to the surrounding media 

To apply this. Our “wannly-clad” patients come to 
MaTv'ern without appetite, and afraid of the slightest cold 
air. We subject them to the action of cold air, by causing 
them in due time to throw off their warm clothinjs; wc 
further subject them to the action of cold water applied to 
the skin in the shape of baths ; and, lo ! in a tew days 
they get an appetite ’ How this comes to pass, let the 
aliove-quoted paragraphs say. We defy the whole medical 
fratcirnity to disprove the tmths they contain. 

Well, tlicf behold the jiatient Avith an appetite; in 
other woi(h,with the capability of supplying enrbon and 
hydiofo^ii aj)iiudimtly to the blood. Behold him taking 
c'-ci'n'i*'. and tJnis augmenting the number of his respira- 
tiinis in other words, supjilying oxygen to meet the 
(‘arbiu, and hydiogcn which his appetite affords. Behold, 
in <‘oiisequeiicc of the mutual a(;tion of these elements, an 
iucreated rapidity of supply uud waste, of vital aidivity 
and chemical combustion, and T’«12refoiie an atjgmentei) 

AMOUNT OF ANIMAL HEAT. 

But it may be said that all this applies only to the 
operation of external cold, and affords no argument against 
the assertion, that the dAnling of cold water abstracts 
the animal heat. This is true, as far as the mere with- 
draw’al of lieat is concerned ; but the ultimate effect on 
the increase of food taken, and of oxygen consumed, and 
thcn’.ore of animal heat generated,’ still holds. Hear 
Liebig again : — 

“The cooling of the body, by whatever cause it may 
be produced, increases the ainount of food necessary. The 
mere exposure to the open air, in a carriage, or on the 
dock of a ship, by increasing radiation or vaporization, 
increases the loss of heat, and compels us to eat more than 
usual. The same is irm of those who are accustomed to 
drink large quantities of cold water ^ which is given off at 
the temperature of the hody^ 98*5°. It increases ilie appe* 
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and perBom of weak comtitution find it necessary, hy 
continued exercise, to supply to the system the oxygen 
required to restore the heat abstracted hy the cold water.^'* 

What can bo more confirmatory of the philosophical 
principles on which ‘the water cure proceea«, tlian this 
proposition of so justly distinguished a writer] And 
every word of it is practically proved on these Malvern 
hills, where, by exercise in the open air, after the various 
processes of the treatment and drinking water, the capa- 
‘ bilities of taking food, and of resisting cold, arc gained for 
those who heretofore possessed neither. 

To hear the absuixlitics utteoed on this subject, one 
might be led to imagine that the evolution of animal heat 
was a pro(;ess carried on to a very scanty degree in the 
human body, and that the quantity of it generated in the 
twenty-four hours in an adult man, would be utterly 
expended on the water of the shallow and hip-baths taken 
in that period. The non-professional reader will, there- 
fore, be surprised at the following statement, made on 
accurate experiments undertaken by natural philosophers 
of the highest chai-actcr : — 

“According to the experiments of Despiietz, 1 oz. of 
carbon evolves, during its combustion, as much lieat aa 
would raise the temperature of 105 oz of water at 32^^ (the 
freezing point) to 167°, that is, by 135 degrees, m all, 
therefore, 105 times 135° = 14207 degrees of heat. Con- 
sequently, tlie 13 9 oz of carbon, which are daily converted 
into carbonic acid in the body of an adult, evolve 
13*9 + 14207° = 107477*3 degrees of heat. Tiiis amount of 
heat is sufficient to raise the temperature of 1 oz. of water 
by tliat number of degrees, or liom 32° to 197509 3°; or 
to cause 136*8 lbs. of water at 32° to boil; or to heat 
370 lbs. of water to 98*5° (the temperature of the human 
body) ; or to convert into vapour 24 lbs. of water at 98 5° ’ 
If wc now assume that the quantity of water vaporized 
through skin and lungs in twenty-four hours amounts 
to 48 lbs.), then there will remain, after deducting 
the nectary amount of heat, 146380*4 degrees of heat, 
whioh are dissipated by radiation, by heating the expired 
s^j^d in the excrementitious mattcrs.”t 

^ ♦ Op. cit. p. 24. 

f liiKBio. Op. cit. p. 34. The quantity of carbon (13*9 oz.) stated 
is calculated from the analysis of all the aliment taken in twenty-four 
hours, ^ by a company oi the body-guard of the Grand Duke of IIcBse 
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Why here is heat generated by one individual in twenty- 
four hours, almost suificicnt to boil the water in which 
he bathes, and that which he drinks ! And yet persons 
calling themselves educated medical practitioners and 
physiologists* talk about the water cure ** exhausting the 
animal heat ! ” 

Should, however, the reader desire to learn the most 
effectual way of defstroymgthejtower of generating animal 
heat, let him pursue the plan which so many shivering 
patients who come to Malvern have followed. Ijetliim 
drink spirits and wine, eat condiments, swallow purgatives, 
and especially mercurialf^^ take a “ course of iodme,” and 
as an occasional interlude, lose a little blood, and we stake 
our reputation that he will shiver to his heart's content, 
and find himself many degrees lower in the scale of 
Fahrenheit y;ian cold w\ater, cool air, early rising, and 
exercise can possibly place him. 


3. “The Wateh Cure destroys the Tonb op the 
Stomach.” 

Is it the cold of the water imbibed whicdi destroys the 
tone ? How tlien comes it to b^ given, by universal con- 
sent, in fevers, where the tone f f the stomach is already 
low enough 1 Is there a physician in these days bold 
enough to assert that wamn water destroys the tone of the 
■itomach less than cold 1 Where is the tone of the stomacli 
m gout 1 Yet, from IIeydkn* do^vnwards, co/ci? water is 
the recognized beverage of gouty persons. Dr. Pj5REira 
tells us that the ilriuking cold water “ facilitates recovery 
fronApileps^, hysteria, and fainting, and alleviates gastric 
pain and spasm,” and further, that “large draughts of 
cold water nave sometimes caused the expulsion of intes- 
tinal worms” t— effects which, we submit, it could not 
have produced, had the cold winter had the result of 


Darmstadt, consisting of eight hundred and fifly five men. It was 
composed of beet, pork, potatoes, peas, beans, lentils, saurkront, gret-n 
vegetables, bread in soup, salt, onions, leeks, fat, and vinegar ; in all 
containing, after analysis, for each man, 13*9 oz. of carbon daily. 

* Arthntifugum Magnum , a Ph>sical Discourse on the Wonderful 
Virtues of Cold Water. London, 1724. 

+ Elements of Matena Medica, and Therapeutics, vol. i. p^e 32. 
Published m 1842, 
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destroying the tone of the stomach.” Ho also states, 
that '^%ce-mld wat(T, or cvc'ii ice^ when swallowed, causes 
contraction (certainly iiiflieative of mcreaml ttine) of the 
g^istric blood-vessels, Jirnl thereby chc(}ks or stoi)s san- 
guineous exhalation (certainly indicative of (hr7rased tone) 
from the mucous incinbraiic of the stoiiiacli that on 
taking ice, or ice-cold water, “tcnipoiary contraction of 
the alimentary canal is produced; that a feeling of warmth 
follows that of cold in the ])it of the stomach, and quickly 
extends over the whole body (so it does 7iot exhaust the 
animal heat !), accelerating somewhat the circulation, and 
promoting the sccrf‘tions of th# alimentary canal, of the 
Iddncys and the skm.”* Finally, the same elaborate 
writer says of cold water, that “ it is a vital dimulw^ and 
is more essential to our existence than aliment ” t In all 
which w^e are at a loss for any signs of destruction of the 
stomach’s tone. 

Is it by dilution of the gastric juice that cold water 
impairs the tone of the stomach] The last-ci ted. author 
seems to think tlie affirmative, when he says—^ Water 
serves at least two important purposes in animal economy , 
it repairs the loss of the aqueous parts of the blood, caused 
by the acjtion of the sccTcting aud exhaling organs . and it 
IS a solvent of various alimentary substances, and tnerefore 
assists the stomach in tluf ac^t of digestion, tboiigli, if Udm 
ui very large quaniiius^ it may have an opposite effect, hy 
diluting the gadne + Unlortunatcly for the truth 
of this proviso, witli lelereufe to the 'water cure, no 
medical man, practising it as he ought to do, would pro- 
scribe <‘old water to be drunk “m very large (iuautities’* 
at a meal, nor for two hours at least afterwards, on the 
contrary, not more than a small tumbler should be token 
W’hilst (iating. And, as regards copious drinking of it 
when the stomac-h is enqdv— in the early morning, for 
instance, when it is esiiccially recommendablc— we have 
the best autlioiity fur saying, that no gadric juice at all 
is secreted in the domaaij until the natural stimulus of 
nutritious aliment is aj)plied to its cawity^ § and that 


♦ Op. cit. p. 34. t Ib. pp. 68, 69. 

{ Ib. pp. 68, 69. 

g Case of Alexis St. MartiOj in l)r. Beaumont’s “ JSxj^rimnts and 
OhservatiovB on the Gasii tc Jutce and titc physiology of VigeBtwn, p. 96. 
Edinburgh, 1838. 
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therefore no dilution of it ean take place, and no diminution 
ol tone could thence be caused. 

Lastly, it is by its bulk that cold water impairs the 
f tornach 'I If the six or eight tumblers of water imbibed 
by a person before breakfast, all remained in the stomach 
unalisorbed, its bulk would probably irritate the stomach 
to the point of vomiting, and the exhaustion of the 
stoma^eh subsequent on such effort, frequently rexieatcd, 
might induce atony of its coats, as repeated vomiting from 
any cause tends to do. But tliis cannot toke place in the 
(ionise of the wat(*r cure . first, because its practice does 
not countenance the taking of more than one tumbler at 
a time, and insists on exercise in the intervals between 
eaiih ; and, secondly, because it is well ascertained that 
the absorption of water bv the stomach is a surprisingly 
rapid process^ “ all drinks,” jxcooid mg to Dr. Beaumont, 
“heing viim>eiltiilehj absorbed, none rcnuiimng on the 
stoinacluten minutes after 1 icing swallowed.”* We heard 
a mcdi«?<il jiractitioner, who had seen a case similar to that 
of St. Mi rtin (a perforation from the surface of the belly 
into the cavity of the stomach), say, a slioit time ago, 
“ that the sucking up of water by the coats of the stomatili 
resembled the manner in wliicli rain is taken up by the 
buniing sands of a desert.” Ai^l all physiological inves- 
tigation proves, that the cmpi\' stomach has amazing 
vivacity of function m this particular For the rest, we 
are contented to refer again to the words of Liebig (at 
p.ge 433), that “largo quAntitios of cold water increa^ 
the appetite,” and to the daily exhibition of this fa(‘t in 
our patients And we therefore contend, that that which 
(lugmruUthf a]*i^Kiitcof the stomach cannot he destructive 
of < ic, L weie ivell for mankind, had they no more 
effcctiud way of destroying the tone of the stomach than 
by drinking water. 


4. “The Water-Cure produces Dropsy;” and, 

5. “The Water-Cure injures the Kidneys, by 
inducing excessive Action of them. 

We place these oi>inions in juxtapositi(in, in order that 
the reader may form some idea of the anilities which mere 

% 


* Op. cit. p. 99. 
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prejudice is capable of uttering. Here are two states— 
one supi)osing a want of action in the kidneys, the other 
an excess of action in them. How, in the name of logic^ 
can both acknowledge an identical cause Yet both are 
gravely asserted to arise from drinking water’ Let us 
endeavour to place those who hold by the retention of the 
water in the body, and those who assert its too rapid exit 
therefrom, at ease on both points. 

Two kinds of dropsy arc described by all medical writers 
on the subject ; that which arises from inflammatory, or 
some analogous action in the se^«t of the droj>sic^l collec- 
tion (the chest, belly, or the (‘ells underneath the skin) , 
and that which ensues upon obstruction of the circulation 
by reason of disease of the heart, the lungs, the liver, the 
spleen, or some of the large veins of the body. Of late 
years, it has been shown by Bright,* OHRisTisoN,t 
Gregory, t Osi30Rne,§ Martin Solon, || Eayer,1I to 
be connected in some instances with a particulai disease 
of the kidneys, of which we shall by and by sa^ more. 
With whatever condition, however, of the dropsical part 
the disease may be allied, one fact is invariaole in the 
history of dropsy— viz., the diminished action of the kid- 
neys, and therefore the dimmishcd (quantity of fluid 
evacuated by them , a diminution of which patients in the 
water cure, we venture to say, never yet complained. 
Kcfcrring to the dropsy coimectcd with local inflammation, 
we find the greater number of authors attributing it to 
suppression of the persi>iratioSi, or of any of the natural 
s^etions and discharges, and to the driviim m any erup- 
tiM. Kcferring also to tlie dropsy dejienclent on disease 
of the heai-t, lungs, liver, &c., we find all medical w,yitera 
explaining this by the stoppge of the circulation in eon- 
scitluence of obstnictions m those organs, and the sub- 
sequent congestion of blood and effusion of its watery 
parts in some of the cavities. But in all tlie treatises on 
this disease, from Hippocrates** downwards, the medical 

• Reports of Medical Cases. London, 1827, 
f On Dropsy from Disease of the Kidney. Edm. Med. and Surg, 
Journal, vol xxxii. p. 162. 1829. 
t Edinbuigh M(}d. and Surg. Journal, vol. xxxvi, page 315. 1831. 
g On DropMCS, &c.,&c. London, 183.5. 

|1 De rAlbuminurie, Paris, 1838. 
f ^ Traits des Maladies des Reins, dtc. Paris, 1839>4:0. 

Aphorism. 3 to 7 , ot Opera, fwssim. 
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or the non-professional reader will seek in vain for the 
use, or even the abuse of water as a cause. It is true that 
many of the older writers tortured their dropsical patients 
(who arc alw^ays thirsty) by forbidding liquids ; but every 
practitioner is now well aware of the absurdity, and even 
injury of the restriction, which, however, still obtains as 
correct with very many of the laity. Upon this erroneous 
and injurious notion, the opinion that “ water-drinkiiig 
causes dropsy,” is calculated to play, as they who emit it 
well know, hut would any educated practitioner venture, 
in a case of dropsy, to ac 4 upon such a notion, and debar 
his patient from as much water as he chose to drink ] We 
ojiinc that he would be pointed at as an ignoramus, and 
scouted by his brethren for his utter want of scientific and 
})ra(!tical kncjjvledge If, then, the free taking of water be 
not conducive to the increase of dropsical disease, when 
the hidneys and skin are carrying off liquids imperfectly, 
how slipuld it [iroduce dropsy w/ien both the Haneys and 
shn a '€ acting freely , nay, carrying off more than the 
usual quantity of fluids by virtue of the exercise enjoined 
111 the water cure 1 The proposition carries absurdity on 
the face of it. ^ ^ 

But we further maintain that, in those cases wherein 
the dropsy is attributable to oisxmction of circulation in 
the liver, spleen, or sweetbread, tire copious drinking of 
water, aided by the other aiiplications of the water cure, 
Is a powerful agent in th&^cwre of dropsy. If there be a 
diseased state whick our plan of treatment is more espe- 
cially calculated to remove, it is to be found in that 
obstruction of the liver, aud other solid organs of diges- 
tion,* which, in the majority of instances, gives rise to 
drops}. Of the removal of this obstruction wo have 
already given the rationale. And iniismuch as, in the 
case before us, the dropsjr is attacked in its source, and 
the toij)id liver, &c., put into action, we have good reason 
to prefer the water-treatment before that which only aims 
at stimulating the kidneys by all kinds of irritating 
diuretics, leaving the whole seat of the mischief in the liver 
to take its cliance, or, possibly, to be deteriorated by those 
very diuretics (calomel, colchicum, squills, and so forth), 
applied to the stomach. 

This leads us to the consideration of that species of 
dropsy which is connected with the organic disorder iJf the 
kidneys, denominated granular disease/’ and described 
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l)y Bright, Christison, and others. When it is alleged 
that the water cure causes diseiise of the kidneys, we are 
not aware that particular allusion has been made to this 
“ granular'* condition vciy probably they who pro- 
nounce the oi)inion never heard of such a condition. But 
as medical writers have never yet spoken of any other 
state of tlie kidneys as productive of dropsy, we ccinclude 
that tile disease in question is the one intenaed to be seen 
through the haze ol prejudicial ignorance which surrounds 
this opinion. If the authors who have published on this 
subject are to be relied on {unt they comprise the most 
respectable names in medicine), the causes of the com- 
plaint in question arc, 1, suppressed action of tlie skm, 
2, drinldng of s])irituous liquors ; 3, the employment ol 
stimulant diuretics , and, 4, courses of mercury. But neme 
of them allude m any way to copious dilution with water 
tu? a cause. 

With regard to the Sf(p 2 )rmed action of the it can 
scanjely obtain in the water cure, wlicre the incrimetl 
action of that important surlacc forms a i)romiuent feature, 
pd wherein sweating is a principal agent. On this last, 
indeed. Dr. Osbornk places his great(‘st reliance in the 
cure of drojisy ; asserting that, “ sweating being accom- 
plislied, the disease, if Ifbe from complications, never fails 
to be removed.” t 

Neither do qm'ituom liquors figure in tlie water cure, 
which may, therefore, quoad lie declared ^iltloss ol 
reusing renal dropsy. Why do not our medical brethren, 
who utter warnings aliout water and drojisy, raise their 
voices on tlie subject of spints and dropsy 1 for all the 
M’riters above cited speak of spint-drinking a.s the# most 
fertile cause of this kind of dropsical disorder, whicli, 
according to Dr. Bright, ilestroys not less than five 
hundred persons annually alone. 

Then as regards the employment of stimulant diuretics^ 
they enter not into the simple pharmacopoeia of tlie Water 
Cure. Dr. Osborne states, tliat tliese medifdncs, as squills, 
cream of tartar, and even the diuretic salts, are not guilt- 
less in contributing to the production of this disease of the 
kidney ; and that by over-stimulating the kidneys, they 
become the means of stopping the urinary secretion, and 
inducing the renal disease and its consequences.! And Dr, 


♦ Op. cit. p. 44. 


t Ib. p. 61. 


$ Ib. p. 34, 
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CtKEGORY, in his report of cases,* says, “that the most 
remarkable diminutions in the urinary secretions took 
place after tJie administration of squills and cream of 
tartar , ” evidently pointing to their eftect in exasperatinj,' 
the malady. Further, in quoting these authors, it is neces- 
sary to remark that they speak ol the stimulant diuretics,” 
and particularize some of them as above. The laical 
reader will understand the Ibrce of this when he leanis 
that diuretics are classed by physicians into the “aqueous” 
and the “stimulant,” the latter including the saline, 
the acrid, the oleagmoui, &c.t It is not probable that 
aeeui ate writers should have passed over the “aqueous” 
diuretics had they been detectable as a source of dropsy 
from the cause in question • the ratlicr as, licsidcs smi]»le 
water, those include the intoion of simple herbs and 
Qjiains, ropiotsly imbibed. {5o that, taking autluTity of a 
high charact'T, that terrible agent, water, does not produce 
di'ojiHv ^0 lio(iucntly as those pleasant medicines, squill, 
oolcliK^im, &e. 

Lastly, a reviewer in the Edinlmrgh Medical and Sur- 
gical Joun\(d% (supposed to be Frofessor ChPwIstison), 
accuses mercury ot causing diseased kidney leading to 
ilropsy, and alludes to Dr. IJuArKWALL's observations to 
tlic same effect. He says — “ Tv^j decided examples, not 
more, we liave seini, iii lidiieh no doubt could be entertained 
as to the inllucnce of tins mineral in producing the morbid 
degeneration of the kidney IMercury seems in this case 
to act very much like other excessive stimulants, and by 
over-oxciting the ghmdular jiart of the kidneys, to lay the 
foundation of the morbid diangc” SirAsTLEY Cooper 
fils< ^lasocs “icrcury as a not inirequent cause of droi)sy of 
tlie ^>clly, speaking of it m that agency as “by no means 
an extraordinaiy case 

Still, wc have nothing of water in all this ; and mercury 
is assuredly no part of the water (;ure. The fact is, and 
educateil medical men know it, that when a large (juantity 
of w’atcr is introduced into the circulation, it passes off by 
the skin in the shape of sweat, if external heat be applied ; 
or by the kidneys, if the suriace be kept cool, this being a 
process of filtering only, and unaccompanied by the stmiu- 

* Edinburgh Med. and Surg. .Toiimal, supra. 

* f Pcicira’H ElementB of Materia Medica, vol. i. p. 200. % 

J No. cxxviii. p. 196. § baucet, April 23, 1824. 
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lation which marks the of)eration of saline and acrid 
diuretics, whose aim is to force the kidneys at the expense 
of other or^ns. It requires no deptlx of reflection to 
conclude which is the more likely to bryig on renal dropsy. 
We may add, by way of rider, that Dr. Copland enume- 
rates “the drastic operation of purgatives” among the 
causes of dropsy;* but does not place copious dilution in 
the list. 


6. “ The Watee Ouee causes Rheumatism.” 

If BO, the dogma on whicli Homeopathy is based, and 
which asserts that the same remedy whicli cures will cause 
a disease, is correct. For in no complaint hitherto sub- 
mitted to the water cure are its (jurative *cflccts more 
decided, and even surprismg, than in rheumatism, whctlicr 
acute or chronic. But the comfortable prejudices ili favoui 
of abundance of flannel, a wiidcnicss of fir, and the 
atmosphere of ovens, stamps the promulgation of this dread 
of rheumatism with the only ingenuity that it can faiily 
claim ; for daily and hourly experience leave it without <i 
vestige of foundation. To obtain rheumatism by the joint 
operation of cold and moft?turc, two conditions are neces 
sary ; first, that the individual should be predisposed by a 
certain irritative condition of the digestive organs, espociallj 
the liver, and of the nervous system , secondly, that eva- 
poration of the moistuie from the surface of tJie body should 
oe unimpeded, and the individual in a state of rest. PJai'c 
a man with sound digestive organs between damp sheets, 
covered by diy blanKets and counterpane, and let tlu* 
whole be arranged so as to forbid the passage of air under 
neath the bedclothes, and it is altogether impossible for 
him to become rheumatic. In such cases, the warmth of 
the body quickly transforms the damp of the sheets into 
vapour, which, being confined about the skin, engenders an 
atmosphere warm enough to satisfy the most comfort- 
loving matron in the community. More than this ; the 
consequence is not rheumatism, even when there is the 
predisposition in the digestive orpns; witnei^ stage- 
coachmen and postboys, \dio invariably suffer their under- 
coat to be well soaked with rain before they put on the 

• Dictionary, p. 627. Art. Dropsy of the Abdomen, 
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upper «lry one kept in reserve ; and who, although given 
to those ways whi^ irritate the digestives, neither get cold 
nor rheumatism by this proceeding. The like applies to the 
well-known habit of the Highland shepherds, of wringing 
their under-garment out of cold water, and covering all 
with a dry coat, as the best meaiis of heeping iltcrnsf lves 
w<wm^ when they sleep on the mountain side ; yet they 
are not celebrated for their abstinence from whisky, nor 
for attacks of rheumatism. All that is required is, that 
evaporation of the damp clothing by the passage of air 
should be avoided ; expeicnco teaches this, and the reason 
of it should be evident to every medical man. 

On the other hand, let a man’s stomach and bowels be 
maintained m a state of irritation by purgatives ; let liim, 
more ])articularly, be in the habit of taking minute or 
large doses of mercury or nxline, it will be found how 
readily he takes rh(iuniatism even by exposure to cold air, 
not t'j^diention the dampness that is its usual concomitant 
in thi.s island. Yet pack the same man in damp sheets, 
ami keep ail but his face hermeti(‘ally excluded from the 
air, and though he were brimful of the results of mercury, 
he nins no more risk (not as much in the ultimate) of 
becoming rheumatic by it than if he were in a bed heated 
by half a dozen warming- jians It is mere idleness to deny 
this without experience \ we have seen the fact scores of 
times , we have nevcT seim rheumatism ensue on such 
treatment ; and wo take ]ysi\e to doubt whether the per- 
sons witli this rheumatic crotchet in their heads have ever 
tried or sc'en tried the wet sheet, or anv other portion of 
the water cure. Would they desire to have other medical 
auiii rity than ours for the tarmlcssncss of cold water and 
danii) clothes ] Dr. Heberden, the first physician of his 
day, says : — 

“ In England, few make any doubt of the great danger 
attending wet rooms and damp clothes or beds. Is this 
opinion founded upon experience ivhich lias been suffered 
to grow up and get strength merely for want of being 
examined 1 If wo inquire into the arguments in favour of 
this notion, we shall hardly find any other than the random 
conjectures of the sick about the cause of their illness, or 
than their artfully substituting this origin of it instead of 
some other, which they arc unwilling to own. I h^dly 
know a distemper, of which at different times I ha « not 
been told that it was occasioned by lying in a damp bed or 
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by sitting in a wet room j and yet I do not know any one 
which mil certainly be produced by time caume ; and 
people frequently expose tnemselves to such causes without 
suffering any ill effects. . . . It is a common practice 
m certain disorders to go to bed at night with the legs or 
arms wrapped in linen cloth soaked in Malvern water ; so 
that the sheets will be in many jdac^es as wet as they can 
bo; and I have known lime patients and their hed-fellowb 
receive no harm from a continuance of this practice for 
many months, ifor can it bo said that the Malvcni wat(ir 
is more mnocent than other watcir might lx;, on account ol 
any ingredients with which it is impregnated; for 
Malvern water is purer than that of any other springs in ^ 
England^ which I ever examinexl or heard of. 

“Is it the coldness of wet linen which is feared? but 
sliirts and sheets, colder than any unfrozen Vater can l)c, 
tiro safely worn and lain in by many persons, who, during 
a hard frost, neither warm their beds nor theit shirts. 

Or does the danger lie in the dampness ? But them how 
(‘omes it to pass that a warm or cold bath and long fomen 
tations can be used without the destiiictiou of those that 
use them ? Or is it from both together ? Yet we have 
long heard of the thickness and continuance of the cold 
Jogs in the north-west (X* England , but have never yet 
liecu told of any certain ill effect which they have upon 
those who live in them.”* 


7. “The Crisis induced by the Water Cure is 

DANUEROUS.” 

A writer in the Quarterly Review for December, 1842, 
clubs this ** word of fear” with the last named, prophesying 
that “the water cure will flounsh until some j^rson of 
note is crippled by a rheumatic fever or dead from a 
(iarhundlllli The employment of this term “ carbuncle ” as 
indicaiw^f the crisis, lays bare either the gross ignorance 
of the^^riter on the subject of the water ciu-e, since ho 
gives it as the only critical result, or the dishonesty of his 
purpose in thus attempting to fix a formidable name on 
the agglomeration of two or three simple boils. Let us 
inquire what “carbuncle” really is, and what the water 
boi^really is. 


♦ Medical Trau^^actions, vol. ii. 
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“Carbuncle,’^ says Dr CorLANi),* * * § “lias very gciiorally 
been confounded with malignant pustule This is so true, 
that, putting aside non-proicssional persons, who evidently 
attach the idea of mortification, &c., to the teiin (on 
which account \ire presume the revi(!wer employs it), we 
venture to say that seven out of ten medical men, il asked 
to define carbuncle, would call it “a malt cm ant tumour/' 
Tlic author just cited offers a (bstmctiun between carbunede 
and common boil by reprosentmg the latter as “ having 
only a Single opening, being smallei and more conical, and 
by scvcial appearmg in succession.” Now, although the 
(Titical boil of the water cure sometimes (by no means 
always, nor even in the majority of instancies) has more 
o])CTi*ings than one, and is not so conical nor narrow-based 
as a single ordinary boil, yet it agrees with the account of 
this last in^appearmg in more than one place To recon- 
cile the* discreiiancy, and to fix the true t'liaracter of the 
water bod, we beg to refer, to the opinions* of 
Dui’Twv'TRENf and K\YER,t who describe carbuncle as “a 
tumour fonned by the conglomeration and confluence of 
w'voral boils ” secondhj^ to the facts aniiounc'cd by Di. 
(hiAJGiE^ - VIZ, carbuncle “is accomiiamc'd by siclaiess, 
languor, restlessness, and sleeplessness ; that the patient 
gonoiallv sulfers much headaihe end thirst, and his tongue 
IS loaded with a tliictk, brovn ury fur ; that he generally 
loathes food, and in some c*ascs vomits more than oncic ; 
that he raves, faints, &c., &c , and lasthf^ to the yucdis- 
posing causes of carbuneVi, wliich arc laid dowm by Dr 
Copland, 1 1 as consisting in “high, rich, or gross living 
with insufficient exercise, a full, gross habit of body, and 
neglect of personal cleanliness” — causes wdiich, lie says, 
“ ] 9‘ only ,>redispose, but even more directly produce it.” 

li so happens that the water-cure boil is never accom- 
panied by the constitutional symptoms above recited by 
Craigie ; the patient loses neither sleep nor appetite ; 
there is no disorder of the tongue, nor, by any chance, 
any vomiting, and delirium and fainting are circumstances 
although unknown in its history. If any of the patients 

* Dictionary of Practical Medicine, p. 1056. Art. Furuncular 
Diseases. 

+ Lectures in the Lancette Frangatse for March, 1833. 

I Theoretical and Piactical Treatise on Diseases of the Skin, 
traiishted by K. Wiliia, p. 649. 

§ Elements and Practice of Physic, vol. i. p. 640. || Loc. cit. 
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treated by us at Malvern, who have had the crisis of boiJs, 
will assert that any one, or all of tliese symptoms of car- 
buncle, usually BO called, accompanied such cnsis in their 
l)ersons, we are ready to give up the point, and allow that 
the water-cure boil is of the genuine carbuncle species, 
and of a dangerous character. In the meantime, as the 
like cause generally produces the like effect, and as tl^e 
boil induced by our treatment does not produce the same 
symptoms as the ** carbuncle” of authors, we are justified 
in denouncing the dishonest motive displayed in attaching 
that much-feared name to it. ^ 

Further, it so happens that the water-cure boil, so far 
from being connected with ‘‘high, rich, and gross living, 
with insufficient exercise, with gross habit of body, or with 
neglect of personal cleanliness,” as is the case with the 
“ Ciirbuncle” of authors, appears, after strict Ixit nutritious 
dieting, abundant exercise, diminution of morbid fulness 
of •habit, and most assurcaly, after no neglect of persona] 
cleanliness, if water applied in all manners can clean the 
human skin, or purify the human frame. Tlie identity of 
true carbuncle with the water boil thus fails in the com- 
parison of causes, as well as of symptomatic effects, neither 
lieing traceable to the like causes, nor marked by the like 
results. Where, then, is the honest motive in maintaining 
their identity ? 

Tlie only point in which they agree is the formation of 
more than one opening, in which case they also agree in 
the more extended base and leSTi conical shape than in an 
ordinary boiL But as we said, this is an occasional occur- 
rence only ; in very many instances, none but single boils 
are produced, to which it would be as fair to attach 
tlie name and attributes of “carbuncle,” as to the Idrger 
.species alluded to. What then is the genuine water boil, 
about which such a hubbub is made ? It is a conglomcra 
tion of several simple boils, and in so far, according to 
Dupuytren’s and Bayer’s definition, a carbuncle ; but 
inasmuch as these are generated in, and are indeed the 
sisals of, a body cleansed of its grossness and impurities 
after weeks or months of wholesome diet, exercise, and 
watery applications, and not of a body in all the flush of 
dietetic imquities, these congregated boils have neither 
th^arbunculur discharge, nor are accompanied by the 
and dangerous constitutional symptoms attendant 
on the genuine carbuncular inflammation. Inasmuch, too, 
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as the danger of an external diseased point is in exact 
proportion with the condition of the stomach, and other 
vital organs within, and these are invariably put into order 
before the appearance of a crisis of boils, the reason where- 
fore these latter induce no constitutional derangement, 
and are therefore attended with no danger, whilst the 
“carbuncle” of authors is, will be clear to the reader 
The water boil of the most extensive hind is only a 
“carbuncle” in the arrangement of the several boils which 
form it ; in all other particulars it is no more a carbuncle 
tlian an ephemeral pimnJe on the nose is Nor is there 
any reason why persons, "great or small, should be “ dead 
from it,” as the sapient Quarterly reviewer somewhat 
gleefully anticipates. 

Let it be understood, however, that we by no means 
class oursel\ps with those practisers of the ivatcr cure who 
* appear to (onsider a ericas of boils essential, and who, 
therefore, are much given to stimulate the system without 
[)re(;isft measurement of its capabilities. Let it be further 
undei dood, that were we bent upon such coarse practice, 
there is scarcely more than one case in twenty in whicdi it 
is j)omhk to induce the crisis in question. Of upwards of 
five hundred patients who have been under treatment at 
Malvtrn, not more than twenty^wo have had an eruption 
of boils— largo, small, or cojnriomcrated. But we can 
truthfully aver, that not one of these was dc])rived of an 
hour’s sleep, nor dcbaiTcd the usual exercise and diet for 
a single day ; and, as we «aid before, there is no reason 
why they should be, if sufiicient measurement of the con- 
stitutional powers of the individual be made throughout 
the progress of the case, and common sense with simple 
im iffs take - the place of mystifying practice with complex 
mea.>s, when boils make their appearance. 

But how does it happen that the public have only boils 
and “carbuncles” held up in tery^orem—thai species of 
crisis which is the most rarely obtained ? We think this 
question has been answered in the preceding pages. Yet 
it were well that the reader should further learn that 
other crises exist to which neither the formidable prestige 
nor name of “carbuncle” can, even by perversion, be 
appended. 

There is the simple efflorescence of the skin, which is apt 
to occur in females. 

There is also a scattered and itching eruption of pimples 
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scarcely above the level of the skin, which is not an 
infrequent termination of nervous cases. 

Theic is the crisis of an attack of fever of a few days’ 
duration, a very desirable ending of inveterate hypochon- 
driasis. 

There is the critical sweating^ the exudation of 
glutinous acid, and somehnm fetid matter, and there is 
a crisis of d%arrlia?a. 

Any of these is much more frequently met with, in the 
treatment of chionic disease, than the bod*!, the appear- 
ance of which depends quite as ;nuch on the constitution 
of the individual as on the appliances of the water cure, 
for, as we have said, in some constitutions it is impossible, 
do what one will, to iiroduce this last-named species of 
crisis. 

Tiic principles and the facts of the crisis puiy be tlms 
summed up:— 

Whenever an organ or series of organs, in the ^tate of 
morbid excitement, which is present m acute and chronic 
disease, is placed, by art, in a condition to cast ofl‘ that 
excitement, the act is announced by a change in some other 
orpii, or scries of organs. 

A^iis change is a (irisis. 

TJie nature and ainount^of thih change, as well as of the 
organs in winch it takes pjacjc, depend on the constitution 
of the individual, the nature and amount of the means 
employed, and the piirt to which they arc applied. 

Alt as this change never lakin^ pUcc until the organ first 
diseased has cast uif its moibiil excitement, the change 
alluded to, tlie crisis, does not itself relieve tlie former, 
but is a signal that it Inis relieved itself ; in the same 
manner that tears do not bring relief to the mind, bul are 
a ugn that relief has been brought. It is for this reason 
that a crisis of some sort is desirable ; it is an evidence of 
good having been efteeted. 

Still as, after all, the crisis is itself a morbid state, it is 
desirable to jiroduce it on some organ not immediately and 
strongly connected with the central vital parts— the stomach 
and bowels, brain, &c. 

For the same reason, a crisis appearing, it is unneces- 
sary and imprudent to urge the means 'With the view of 
in^^sing its amount. It is a sign of relief, and should 
I>S?wcpled as such simply 

Now, the processes of the Water Cure place the pri- 
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iiiarily diseased parts in a state to cast off their excitement , 
they further tend to make the slan (an or^an not iiii me- 
diately involving the great central organs) the recipient of 
that morhid excitement ; and it remains for the practitioner 
to regulate tlie amount of this new excitement or nuta- 
tion, not suffcimg boils, eniption, Sweat, <&c , to tax the 
powers of the patient beyond tlie reiiuiroments of the 
aim.- 

When the malady consists simply in the retention of 
some evacuation, and is not of such standing as to have 
vitiated the circulating blcjid, the restoration of the evacua- 
toon is in itself a ciitical act, and no change in any other 
organ is likely or dcsir<iblo The early stage's of constijiated 
bowels, of retained ivontlily How, or of suppiessed jici^pi- 
lation, come undei this lategoiy, 

AVh(‘n also<lic organic constitution of the individual is 
of a \ivid (baracter, and the disease of the internal oigan 
of commiatj\ely short duration, this last is found not 
luilro'jSently to throw itself on some other iiitciiial organ 
winch vlocs lujt so much involve tlic centre of life , then is 
there an mUrual crisis. This has bc'cn instanced mthe 
. appeal an(;e of loose bonds after initated stonueb and 
liver, wbich being more important paiks^iave their iliseaKe 
I oil by the lower bow’d, a ir»art of intiuitdy less im- 
portance to the individual’s lii( The same ap])lies to the 
pouring off by the kidneys of acid and saline matters, as 
sometimes is the case. 

Thus the crisis dlectcd bj^ the Water Cure occurs either 
on the skin, the lower bowel, or the kidmjys— the parts 
wlm h J^ature, when she is allowed to terminate disease by 
her (jjvn efforts, chooses for the same purpose. In doing 
tliih, tlic practitioner of the Water Cure only follows 
* Natuie , but to hear the hue and cry about the crisis, one 
might imagme such au act had never been perpetrated by 
Nature, or assisted by Art, before the time when Pricssiiitz 
developed his mode of treatment. Yet it would perhaps 
be difiicult to find a subject in the whole range of medicine 
whicli has engaged the attention of so many eminent medi- 
cal writers, from Hippocrates,* to Cullen, t Richter,! 

♦ Opera ed. Vauder Linden, t i. et 
f "WorkB by Thompson, v. u p. 593. 

; Die Epecicllc TUerapie, b. i. p. 57. 
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Frank,* HiLDENBRAND,t Kreyssig,! who all insist on 
the importance of acting uimii the broad hint given by 
Nature for her own relief. And the crises enumerated by 
all authors are precisely those we have alluded to, not 
excepting the terrible boih whi<jh our medical brethren 
would fain make the world believe had never been 
heard of. 


11 . 

a 

propositions on tiil principles and practice • 

OF THE WATER CURE. 

T. A series of unnatural symptoms constitutes a disease 

II. This disease is referable to a morbid^^condition of 
some of the textures of the body. 

III. All disease is originally acute ; that is to ‘s^ay, the 
symptoms arc more or less rapid and i)Tessing in their 
character, and more or Jess characterized by fever, 

IV. Acute disease is the ofibrt of the morbid organ or 
organa to throw off their disorder upon some less impor 
taut organ or organs. Thus, acute inilaramation of the 
liver, stoma(‘h, or lungs,* causes iever , that is, an efiort 
to throw the mischicl on the skin, the bowels, or the 
kidneys. 

V. If, from the great extent of the mischief to be throw'ii 
off, and the feeble ronstitiitioii, acquired or natural, of the 
individual, this eliort is not successful, the body dies from 
exhaustion. ^ 

VI. If this effort be only partially successful, mo^e or 
less of the internal mischief remains, hut gives rise to 
sMuptoms of a less rapid and pressing and more iieniianont 
cliaracter. These symptoms then constitute a chronic 
disease 

VII. Excejit in the case of accidents to the limbs, wo 
know of no disease which is not essentially internal. Skin 
diseases arc invariably connected with disease of some in 
ternal organs, especially the stomach and bowels — and aro 

• Do Curandia, Hominmn Morbis, v. i. p. 56. 

practico-medicflD, v. i. p. 66. 

'^1103 clopadi \Vdi teibmh der ModcciriiWissenicnaftcn, b. 8, p,640. 
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rcgulntcd in tlioir cLaractcr and intensity thorohy. Tins is 
so true, Unit wlioru tlioro is a skin (li.spa.si‘, the ei'isjs 
cflcctcMl hy the water euro invariahly takes place on the 
ppot Avheie it cxi.sts. 

VTU. c/if,€(tse, tliPUjis the violent effort of intomal 
and vilal oi^vaiis to east their mischief on extoinal and less 
ori'aiis. 

lx r//7v>y//c is the enfeebled effort of the same 
organs to the s.niui end J 

X Jhit as, iiom tlie fiinmished power of the constitu- 
tion, tins is always unmoetnal, the moihid Kstate ot tlie 
oii^jins tends const intly toAvards disor^niiii/alion, or A\'hat 
IS enlled o}y(tnic Jtsmsr, This is more eeiiamly the ease, 
if tlu‘, ( eases of the inalaily arc at Avork. 

XL i)js» lh(‘iefoie, IS vuralde Avlicn the ]M)Aver of the 
system is snmeK'iitJv suoni; to tliioAv the morbid action 
ill j!Ki^]noi(‘ 1 I(‘ss importint or^an 

Ali ! hse.e e is memufO/i' wlieii the poAATr in (]UOFtion is 
in.^iiirh 'lit tnr tlie last named puipoMi , and a\ lieu it lias 
Lop)!'!. oman.jj tliat is, when a eJian^»c ol slruetnrc lias 
taken i.]<iee. 

X I ! 1 Kiom those premises it iolhnvs, Unit the aim of 
seii'iiid ti(‘atineiit .should bt nd the development of 
the jibv\ e? ol til i syblcin, and ii,. efforts to lid its vital jiarts 
of nii^'. Inel 


XJV. Tliat niiseliier iiiA^aiiably consists in the retention 
a an unnatiii'id t|Lnantity«ol blood in them, to tlie detri- 
ment of othji'i'arisiif the organism ---a ii ‘ten I ion eonnnonly 
kiio\rn by I'le unns acuta in flu nvnalton^ chvnic iujlmu- 
'hiati 0/, ami ' fsajc'^fiou, 

' ' 111 eii'le.ivoiirinj^ to develope the poAvers of the 
s3".sIujj, llie dmsipaliou of this niffaininatinn or coni^estion 
must ))(• I onstauth kejit in vicAV, as the end of aUjicIi the 
(‘onslitiitional efforts are the means. 

XV L l]at as th(‘ circulation ol the blood everywhere 
IS nndn* Iho inllucucc of the .sj’^stcin of nerves, the poAver 
«md ellorts oJ’ these hist are es,‘=!entjally to be .strengthened, 
m Older to (lis,sipatc the mtlammation or congestion re- 
lcrr(‘(l to, 

XVJl. (Jiirativc treatment is therefore made through 
the insi iinnentalily of the nervous s\.stem. 

XMll. Violent and sudden stimulation of the 
SYsteiu of the internal organs is invariably followed by 
exhaudtioii and increased mllammation and congestionr 

2(1 
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Iloilfo the impropriety of alcoholic and medicinal stimu- 
laiits, 

Xll^. But the gradual and judicious! y-rc^ui I a ted stimu- 
lation' of the nervous syshmi, according to tlie oruamc 
powerfe, conduces to the devdopment and vuurdvnaitvp of 
its strpngth 

XX, This stimulation is the more st(‘a(ly and (‘(‘ilaiii m 
its Kvsults the moic iiiinersally it is apidied to the t at 
nervous system. " j 

XXI To the exionial skin, th|refore, and to the 

iial skin (as reim'sontcd by all fnc lining niend>r.ni(‘s of 
llie lungs and digestive organs, tins stuunJation should he 
ajiplied, those ]>.iits cont.iimiig the largest portion of t!i(‘ 
nervous syst( m sjnead thiough them. 

XXII Piirt (tir a])|»lied to tin lungs, ^ and 

water ap]»licd to the digestive oigans, aiul //'o/'i- appln d t<i 
the cxteiiud skin, Inllil this inteiition of stmnikiliou and 
strengtlieiiing riioM efiec tiiallv ^ i 

XXIIT lAntliei ns tliat ]>ortion o} ilu nia ueis sv'dein 
(the brain and si»iiial coid) in v\ln(li tlie will le.ide,', 
reijiiires the de\elo)nn(*nt of 'U ])o\\eis, e.^ucfy et tlu* 
Iniihs is lequisile, tlu- slumiltition ol the air, dut, aud 
water, aiding tlieieto 

XXIV IMuiK w.\ M-ii, j‘T KL Ain, ri.oei I' imI i, ' ^I 
rr.onrjAi hi) i KMicisr, ark inr ori vi ai i m',- jm 
EFmTiNv} 'hill (TKij ok insi \sm nv viont, ijji: 
NA'rUi;\L hlKORTS 01 THF IIOUV, TIIROUOII 'I liF TN^riD 
MICJSTATaTY OK Till) maiV Ol s SYsThiVl 

XXV. J> TiJL f)t'E ArroarjoNiui \r oi a rr - 1 lOhXT-, 

ACCORDIXO TO TllK H>\M ijv, of THK (U>X^ ri'l OTIOX \\U 
Tirh JUJVSKS OK 7)lSK\sr, AS ASOKlJTAlNEn UY ^Ml^VTR 
]Mhf)f(Ah JhVAAJIXATJON, 00.>.USTS TllK MTi:MUlllJ AM) 
TUK SVI’E PRAOTIOn OK 'I'llK W VThll Cl UK 

XX VJ. As I lie strengthening of the s\.Moni 1 )y tlie regn- 
latCAl stiniulating ol the nervous system is the means, so 
tlie throwing olt disease liy moic iui])urtant on less impor- 
tant oigans by that acqiiiied strength, is tlie end ol that 
]>ra(tico 

XXVII. Buriiig the efforts of the system thus aroused 
for so beneficial an end, if agimts arc ein])loyed which 
divert those efforts and tend to centre stimulus mi the 
Vd^important orgmis, augmenteil niiscliiet is the certain 
rosu* Such agents are t/) be found in alcoholic and 
Medicinal stimulants, applied to the internal skin and 
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))(Tvr,s ; in Lot mid iiripiiro air applicjl to tlio external hLiu 
andneiieh, mid in exciting and faciiiions i>le,usiiies aiul 
an vn >us caicri applied to tlio great centic of the nerves- the 
brain 

XXVTTI. Tli(^S(‘ and tlie mal-aiyjmilonmeid of tlie 
stiniiilalion included m ^vatcr, mr, diet, and exercise, gi\e 
ira'-to the Old V “ J ):iiigers of tin* Water ( W ” 

WL\ TJie pioiMU a])poitiormieiit of the stimulation in 
•jiu .‘■tnei, 01 iL^iu.iles and iiaiiitains a steady eilort ol the 
.stern lo .sav(‘ its \ dal p ^its, at the expense of parts \\liicli 
iTni'liciite life less imniedAitcly. 

XXX The result of this efl’oit is sliown m one of the 
itdlow iii'T Vruys ], Idie re esiabh.sliinent of obstructed and 
.supple')"! d ‘'Ct n iioii.s*' "j,. 111 tlie elimiiudion ot di.seascd 
iiiattH " thi^iiijl! th<’ boweL^, kidneys, or ikiii , ii. In tlie 
»^)llll iK^n >! i eiitnal action ol some soit on tbo skill * 

\ \\1 , M li le.Milt coii.stitut(‘S tlie Citisns of the 

W \ I At* ( h i. f 

V X.w\iL The ChiMs lx in^ir the result ol tin* -Arnnsic 
t I- ,i s uf i’ ' it d moan i.'i to b(‘ viewed ».s the t,njfud of 
iheii t( iu I, Jiiit a.s th' ///sZ; of their lv‘lief. 

> " \ili Still, U.S, duniij lie* aisis^ the tendt'iiey bom 
»J ( ' 'Did ilie ixii'iW i.*" ino,st stioiig, it is 

<11 ?i, .)! i u' tn ofl tin* laiises wliieli act in 

'll ill. u iidv . onl ni ee(!,„ - iiliaUng themisehiel 
nil tin' iJitei ii.il p Uv." 

XXXLV At llui Siiiue tmu the tendency in point being 
tiu'u 4 ’ sj’i\ '•st.ddi.'^lied, it is not i!ee(ssmy to .--liinuJate 
rln' MS t'lilh I la f'l.it diuicInM^ and all tieatment 
I ’ ' ( jii 1 !,,i ‘ ' )in h ad in ' ii • ilation a< «'oidiiigly ceases 
' '\XY X MINIS beiii'j: the evidence of cure of the 
II. . !.d dise.ise, ito innhcr <d IIk UttUr m Ut be uitpve- 
M nuU^s (hr morbuf m?/NV s oec T<(iyi>brO 

XXX VJ. it IS, liowevcj, po.s.Mble, and in a gi eat nimibei 
of ciws liiii)]»ens, tliai euiu]»lete re<oveiy born (li.sca.se 
IS cOi'cted by a slow progiv,‘-s, AVithout any perceptible 
cvidciicc (Tl'a ciLsis, cillier external oi inlcrnal. 

* I'oi the \aiious Kind" of ciitnal Jiction, '^cc ^vhat has been abeve 
fclitcd on the biihjooL ol the eiibcs ol the Water Cure. 
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